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FOREWORD 


Thk wori ' India' hai nKasatQy teen u>ed in an 
ambigiioui kok u ths bo^ At applieti to the put, 
it (biota the geognpUai iid>^dMot. Ai applied 
to the praoit, it denota du W'>n Dominioa wheo 
uied in a political ku^ and igtin the luiKontiQent 
when lued geQgnpbkally. No teceptahle h^tiiid^ii^ 
the whole geographical area hia yet Ibund ctiiw^ and 
nme CDafuam of tenDunlogy k ther^^ 

I dxnld like to ackoovdcdgt the great help and 
encouragemat lecetved in wkna wnyi in pfeparing 
this booh ftom the following'. 119 wife, the late Sir fnnk 
No)te, Dr. R. B. Whitehad, Mr. Guy VTmt. 
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aKAtrSK t 


PROBLEMS 

India hu been • oidhiMally ng&Tded 83 8 land of 
wonder and mynery, a pbtee vdee rtrange people live 
and ilrange happen. Ths liadilicn was atat> 
Itthed by the Greeb, whoie first obiaver e( wIuki wt 
have any reeoid onbeChhed ha accnint d India m the 
sixth century ).c. with marvels. Ihe Skiipoda, he said, 
were a noe with feet a that they were aUe to use 
th/wi ti rutuhades, wlale odiers had ean of equal po 
portioDi in which they coidd wrap themselvo against 
the «>l>t Hendotiu itrilowed with the story of antt 
‘ larger than kata but uoiller than dogs ' who threw 
out gold dust Gram theic di|gmgi m the dcKrt, wlucb 
was then procured by ioge&ious and haeaidom means. 
From this it WM but a st^ to die sitfy told by Ctew 
of a oeature like a lion wf6 a human fece, diootmg 
idogs from its tail, and diatof Megasthenes cooceniiag ' 
a race * of gentler manoeis who ,had no moudB. 
They lived on the iuins roast meat and the scent 
of feuib and flovren, but suffered severely feom dm 
odours of dtia because of dmir unusually senutive nos- 
tnh. These stones were iccorporated by Herodotus^ 
Strabo, and othen in dteir wsb, became part of the 
clasucal Gtetary tia^tioo, and so descended to western 
Europe. 

The European visitors to Inffa in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth cenbitiei added the dements of splendour 
and wealth to the silting traditxm. The eariy Portuguese 
9 
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teported tlu oagoificcnct cf Vij&yui^ai in liK Hisdu 
■out]], Aod the Renchcan Berner, wbo practised 
for nine j’ean ea t doctor (idGo-Sg) i{ the Moghul 
court of Aunopcb, vividljr deaoibed flu potcp cf the 
Muilin rulen of the norflk He craqated ^ palace of 
DdU with Venailla. 'Hu new tndidon took not in 
England through aueh Muroes at the r^crt of jama I*! 
ambesaadtt to the Moghula, Sir Tkenu Roe, and 
Dryden'i fiay Tnf^ tf Aeap^ for which 
itsmler war the unm the totbcht 

ittengtheDoi the traditmi in the eighteenth century, 
and the attractive pteepeca dihnd hy an Indian eaieei 
condnued It upi9 recent tana. 'Hu popular and and 
the dnona have f<^ both tndiliom down to the preunt 
day. 

Thui it coma about that lot one man who thinb cf 
India a a place cf hat and dust, cf phy^ and »e^ 
touj tttalQ, dters are ten who chink vaguely of aaiUe 
palaoa and rajab' jew^ of a land of wcnda and 
wealth and tnystery. Bothpictnie* have their elcDentcf 
trutb, hut in fact rutnei a^ leas obviotia than mc^ 
qidtoea, big-gune ihoodng »ii»n daily routine in trying 
circumftaiicei, and roaastk princa than miadane 
iiidindua]| with whom one has id deal 

But ihn onphaab on the abnormal haa lb significance. 
It b the rasetiOD of the stood (o the stntjcre and flie Hide 
underatood. It is the reoognittoa in the popular imagin- 
atiott of the fact of diSeten^ Cozacioitinefl of thu 
diSerence «r<l the inainlitf w graip its exact nature 
have produced oiggentian, diitortwa and pure Na- 
taly. Men have bea ready to credit^ mt only oarveis 
and richer, but abo storiea cf iociedible virtue and 
equally imptobable vke. 
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Mok ualytic mindi htvt probed deeped and int£^ 
pzeted thi) difeeoce io tttma ei conflict. Tbere k the 
political conflict of nationafiini, the coaununii cooflict 
of Hindu and hbulim, of cane and outcaue, the tadal 
conflict of white and town. AU theae have their measoie 
of lealitp, but behind them Ike a conflict more diflMt 
to define aa it ia more difficult to gnap and more nbtle 
in ha aetbo, the conflict of culture and dvfljzBtion, oS 
fundamental attlwda to life. The Eurtpean findi this 
eenfliet difficult to eaD;nhaid becauie he hu little 
Itoowledge of it in hit own faience; ill the WcAcni 
world hii a common oihoral heritage dshitd fltm the 
Greeks, Romani, and Jem, and when everything hu 
been «aid about nadonal onllurt% die fact rauiuna that 
they are largel)' local noatiooi on common ihonca. 
In India the theme itietf ia Cerent, and thetdn lis 
the root lUfficulty is mutual undemanding ibr both 
Europeans and Indian aEke. Europan in con* 
lidet^ India hai not coly to deal mtb a people cf slits 
hiftocy, tradition, cliaate, and habiti, bin with diffe^ 
sodo of tfaou^t} fuoduKstAl iNuzoplicioip md 
ttandarda of valuta. The Indian in comidering tbe 
pnblemi of hb own country baa not on)}’ to deal with 
bis own put hiitory and cnltural tradidont, but with 
a wedth of ideal whidh are ni^ng in flwn the Wat. 
Western influence doa not merely consst in material 
novelda like guns or machuie goods, typewrites or 
dectriciujj itiifuaknieDlidlysfetofideutboutlife 
and reality of whicb these arc the superficial symbols. 
The cooflict of Eul and West is essentially a conflict of 
ideas, and it will be settled not by the acceptance of 
any one political fonnula, tbe adepdoo of ipedlic 
Western kventiom ot of some paitiailac social system, 
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but by a lyntboa of compiatiig idtu^wfaidi win mo- 
tuaSy find aprecdoa ta a sew dvil^tion and «n««l 
order. India ii tcnlay a Uod fS vialeut (onttasis and 
painful temiotu not beeame in people ate iliuge or 
ab&oimal, but beeaiue h ii at preient the scene of an 
acute conflict of fusdameatal ideas. The smiggles and 
teosioas of the West today are levere, but they are 
confikti about the ap^^doa d accepted ideas in new 
and perplBong oicumsttncM. In China there is con- 
£iet of the tame type at in India, but it is essentially 
lea severe because the Chmoe and Westers attitudes 
to life are much neatec each other. The la&e holds good 
for the Muiliffl wortl Be who loob ca the surCsce of 
Indian a&in is liat^ a be bo^ by the cccnpltadty 
of detail and the appaiat inooaqAbt^ty of rival in- 
tesesti and ideas, “nie observo, however 

acute, ii like a tnantdioju^ the ocean by measuring 
the sutBce wavelets d a tea. It is the grousd- 
iwell which givai ootiee <f the coming storm. 

The modem traveller to bda will probably arrive b) 
Bombay by lea or in K«T«Ai by ah. Hli first imptwon, 
apart from die goieml ittaageoess of any new country, 
is likely to be dunatic. lemdiog at Karachi be will at 
fint eepoimee the glare die sun and soon feel its 
heat; be will hear and perhaps feel moequimei, and be 
disturbed at night by the wailing jackals. He will soon 
diicorer the sharp changes d tonpciature which make 
the winter further tuwib boih ple^t and inachenus 
to die newcomer. A brief gliffipse oT the saoQy waste of 
Rajputana, its blue lakes and stark mountrin outlina, 
will be succeeded by a sif^ of the mingled greens and 
browns of North Is^ with ib whitewashed dde and 
flat-roofed mud'wfied village its irrigated green belts, 
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Its endkw apsate of plaiiv itt gions and qutad- 

inj trees. He will be enchanted by the winter scaion, 
viilh its blue aides and cabs weather, its snaol^ht and 
cri^ night air, its oceadonal aorthem wind and wintry 
skmets and touch of EagM mud, its flowen, the 
blight ydQow of die Eswensg muitaid, and the ihah 


green ef the ripeniog eon. ff he iByi into the hot 
weather he End hmidr in a sew world in the ^ace 
of about ibur weeb. Hie * v^int winds of Hindustan ' 
will seem to come straight firm a furnace, and dust will 
fin the ait. There be dnrt in fite air sod aao« the 


iiffi, dust in die rends and fidd^ dust in the bungalows 
and offices, dust ercrywbere. The whirl cd electric Cnis 
will become so familiar as to pass unnotical, and be wiU 
experieiia a craving ibr ne asid coM diinta, and the 
parched ethauation and fiayed nsrvo which overtake 
a man wotting day after day at ttapcnture d no^ F. 
and over. Then eomei the monnon with its fint refiesb- 


log ibowert and stormi, Miowed by svnnns cf winged 
ioKcti and innumerable oe^dog things; la interlude, 
lometimei of weeks, of pasthig humid heat, its hopes 
and feus about rain and cn^ and ifi occaskmal 
of hurricanes and flood. 


The travcUa who lands at Bombfiy or Calcutta will 
find hiffisetf at once in dm gtaxral type of coodidona 
asaodated with the tiopkal cast The characteristic ii 
the palm in all its vaiietK^ the ^{scal scene of brilliant 
green. Then ate hilli, but not too hl^; there is heat, 
but not to occea except Ibr riuwt periods; the climate 
is more d a ;neoe and varies not so mucb between beat 
and cold as between wet and dry. In the coast towns he 
will Itnm to look br the sea bieeie to fieahen the itifliog 
air of mid-moRUDg and to take for granted the constant 
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me t)f cottofi dotba and a ptnaaneat Jeeliag of dam^ 
U0. Above all, be vriO be muck by Ute perpetually 
humid air, (be umnidoai .of aeedlm pb}oi£a] exmian, 
and the neccaity of taking eurciK in ttticdy limiwd 
quantity. Iliere it beauty to die mpkal ean and touch, 
but it it a beauty to be cloyed pamwly’ rather than 
actMy. 

WherCKt the traveller amf land in India he ii likely 
to find hit May befoif bog lo * die hiUi Whether they 
be the moderate Ulla of ^atn tf Souih India' or the 
great Himalayan range itMl( the fint vin't ii likely to 
make an ahiding impKauoa.'lV ludden change from 
heat to eoaioem, liom plain totnouniain, the complete 
new world which opeoi ou^ diarpcoa the minii, itimu- 
latea the unagbatioo, and ficih« the ipin'i. In the 
wutb and east, rolliog dovmlandi will ttir noitalgic 
memories; in the aortbAbiD town clinging to Imfe* 
edge ridgee diop{^ peqdlDudy to ravines tboueandi 
of fieet below, virtaa the great inowy range, stately 
feresti of [iw and cedar atai deodar vn'U eiA a touch 
of awe to t^ jaded ^te of nodem eaperiace. Who- 
ever has leen the mormiig light on KinchinjuDga, or 
the luoiet glow on die Hbman mouniniio^ or the full 
moon rising on ni^ upon nnge, has added soaietbing 
unforgettable to hie eapeiKBce. 

Rctuiiung to more mundane malten, an impteadon 
which is sure to grave itsdf ofion the newccoiet's nund 
is that of ncnse. There b &e noise <d tnvdlisg. The long 
journeys involve iiighc **>d the cctifosed clamour 
of an Indian itation is esnetbiiig unique of its kind, 
which is commonly Arst takoi for a riot. But the ap- 
parent din (f oonflkt a dw <aly to third-class passengers 
adjuitmg themselves or porters bustfing with the lug- 
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ga^, and later the maS^ b paiticububed into the 
duoli of the tea-oun, waa>bc^ and iweet-ieller, the 
itaccato commandi of die tiaif, the entreatla ef those 
having teats without ddMs and tfaoee having tickets 
without seats. The ntm td the dty bazaar q also ni 
gneris and quite imlike die dull tear of a Westen dtf ; 
here again, particular sounds Uke tlie sniucil oiei of 
street venden, the litanies of Muslim ihopke^en la the 
evtr moniiiig, the Muada*! stately caT to prayer, or 
the hurried vnhmg ef a ICi^ fiinetal, once heard are 
never forgouetL 

These atemal impresBona, along with tourist glknpsea 
of nuMqua and imples, palaco and gardens, must, 
like aH first impresoas, give jdaee to otbtn; iapieabons 
of obvious things are followed by those cf obvious people. 
Eroy one knows the znedley if ccatumes and typo 
which throngs an Indian street. At liiu the newcamer 
win have the curious ferilng that all faea ire aEke and 
that only the clothes are diSeeDt; gradually there fol* 
lows the reafiaatini dial features and cowpledons vary 
as much as they do in oaeb own part of the world, if not 
more, and that there is inadditkm a much greater variety 
tS costume and deportment ficturaquenem has not 
yet departed from the lodw street or office or govers' 
meat icndence. Many a aevreomer has miitakEn the 
scirkMobed gov eiuiaeu t me smn ger with turban and 
ceranomal dagger for a pihice or high-boni chief. 
Eurcfiean dress has not die variety, but added one 
more (and lea graceful] item to the coUectioii. Soon one 
leami to diitinguuh groups and leos and even religions, 
for dress varia with coouauiuty. From individuals one 
proceeds to groups and group actions. Ihe peasant cul- 
tivator, the shopkeeper at ulaquitous ham, the patient 
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' dak, the humUeofittilibeursukd Us Sturdy wancu* 
iblk wbb their ample ssAylog lUra, gncdul omagt 
and head'bome burdeu aS ilaad out in tun. Ilia 
come lodal evaa like the UDgR^dosal Friday 
payers at the great oiotqua io the big citiei, or the 
wMM devotioiu in spoDtaneously ordered on Muslim 
ftast'daysj or Hindu proceatons and mast perUfluance 
of epic dramas, the festiml <f lights wba the dries 
twinkle with >!»>■■«■ «'i« ef eaithenwaie l«'np«, and the 
gnat religious fiin os the henb the Hoed rnm. 

All these ifflpnsnatii am lat on the traveller if he 
tbioki of ibm merely u a gorgeous scoe or ■ hud- 
narieg show They lad on utunlly to the fives and 
thoughts and problems of the people. TIk IiuUan people 
lode and bdiave difiereotly they think and feel 
differently. It it tuy to astume that those who are 
diffoent oun be vnoog or peculiar, and it it the &st 
axko in the understaodiag of India that thuigv may he 
diffeiat and that pet^ may thnA and act othetwise 
than ounelva without thereby being labelled u wnng 
or poverae or odd. There it a reason for theae difierences^ 
and the value of thae finl impreminu coD»tt in itunu* 
lating the mind to probe beoaih the surface of Indian 
life and so to penemts to the secret of the Indian 
ptobkm. 

\Tiiton Co India durieg the World Wan were often 
aatonished to find large lomhen of Indiana triio spoke 
EngM, wore European dmha, asd followed European 
habits. Alicniatively, they were rurprued that although 
wearing European ctothaand^KalongEngliih they were 
not abo Engliih io thought. Bund, and spirit. But this large 
class, ftom the official and the polished geotlcman vrbo 
ipeab English better than we do^ to the bo^angeleA 
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tnd the iouthan taxi*drmr whose Engliah h far other* 
wiX) ia the mtunl bri^ acne vAkh the itrauger 
must led coBtact wth the Indian mind. In one kdk 
the]' are not the bat bridge aerte which to reach the 
heart of indie for they arc the oae daa who have been 
molt obvkwily infliimcrd and modified by Wenem 
ULflueocei. Whether aj^teclMiR or critical of thoe 
thingi (and mat Indiaoi are both), dieir veiy eonscioui- 
nesi of thoa bduca a lelfcondouiTiaa about their own 
culture which maha for adeeden, luppnwD, or over- 
cmphaaii, and an fbrtiia a barrier to unbiaaed con^Ke* 
henkn. But unlai one ii prepated u build one’i own 
bridge by learning an 'odiaD language (which would 
then only admit you to ooe port of lodia) they are the 
only bridge available, let ua tberefore hanen acrcaa 
without worrying too modi dwut iti arehitectoie. 

Onee aeroa the bridge we find ourtelvts in a land of 
problems. It ii a eoauan^ilace to aay that all aga are 
•ga of treniitwn, but in India the lewe of trauitioD 
and of pcoHing problem is ^ledally strong in contrait 
to die tradition of the unehaogug Bail. He oewcoDcr, 
6ah from a WeMem worid in fement and doubt, and 
hoping here to find wisdran and liability, ii shocked to 
discover that world itaelf in dinohstinn and amclously 
aakiog the familiar quesCioni: whence have we corae, 
wlutha are we gt^ why and wheidbre? Hib fint 
problem that itrika him ■ poGta'o. A cenhiry ago the 
fbt leactkn tf hii Indan fiteods would have been 
curiosity not unmixed widi pity. Fifty yean ago it would 
ban been philoaophical or dtedogical, the pity turned 
to iolerest with a touch pshapi i£ admicatioat even 
twenty yean ago a man mj^t be asked as fbe Bnt 
question of the iint Indian who ipoke to him on his fint 

911 9 
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jouniey Bcobay: Qfr lielieve in Dts^7? But 
tixlsy the chance are operwtielming Uut t&e fint KROus 
convenadon wiO coaecn polhie. hiUtia ■ the King 
Charle’i head of Indian aociai intoetnine. Until recent 
yean the luhgeet vnt nwnly. qiccuiBtive: the nni of 
Government, the aiiptopriam Tmes of political progrea, 
and the shortcoaingi <t the firiiiih. Cosititutional 
advance wai ^ abiorbiag tc^ Ai ind^endence 
approached, the ditcutugn aiiumcd a more rtalutk tone. 
It coQcented iodf with the ttepa necemaiy to obtain 
iodepeodeoce and the dcsnhility or othowhe of 
hidtion. Indtpodenee wei the cential theme and the 
uodmeae wai thought] cf power. Foe many yean the 
diteuaioM woe in (enm of coacapoM; the politkal 
leaden woe in the povtioa t( agitaton hoping Jhr no* 
ceaioas from ^ aU-powerfiii gtwemneDt in preference, 
pahapi, to thli or that conceaiitai to another leader. 
Then they were in terma of power, growing mote Utter 
amoog Indiana tbeoselva aa tte pioapect of the fbal 
traosTer <£ power by the Britsh incrcaaed. Now they 
coooem the relotioiii of die Mx> Slats and alJ the 
ptoUenu which independence has brought to eacL 
The pnlldca] prublecD ii a ml one, but it dos sot 
concern what wia Brithk bda alcoe. There ia the 
further problem of the place ef the Indian IVincs (if 
aoy) <a the nevr India, and the qustian (hoperiectly 
appreciated s yet by ouat peo^) of the place of India 
and Fahistan u indepcodeat stats m the atodem world, 
and their Tdatiooi with tbu ntighbeun and fhe Gccat 
Powen. Connected widt tin political problcau are all 
urta (£ adomditntive ^untksa lucb u teautmait to 
the Strvics and local ariminahation. They may be 
comprehended in the qtKStion, bow can India and 
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Fakiitui, widt ilieir linuted nscnirca, b&ild up and 
maintain a fuU-Kale modcfn adminutnUon? 

Sul it would be a grave mitiake u iuppoK that be- 
caute politia ia the moat problem in India it 

tt the truly or even the coe. One cannot go far in 
aodal intocoune, travel, ca pCttnal obiemtion w'thout 
pocehring that there are otfaen whoK live pnpoitiou 
will be gtaiped mate fiiBy at &e political quetion 
' become lesabtortuig. Thefintof theie ii ibepovmy 
ef India. A w^ dovm a OaloUta itreei or a Delhi baiBV 
or a nUage lane ii ooiigfa to compel iti Rtegnitios ai 
a glim reality. Eveiy Indian crowd affoidi Uviog and 
eanvincing todmony of thia fact. A< in the dayi of 
Haroun al Bakbid of Baghdad, the beggar nfi at the 
door cf the palace and tbe hungry cry for brad. Tbe 
hua, officially deicribed aa * cnolie lina which tpring 
up wherever cnattuctkiDal wt^ » proceeding, ibow 
what cuitoD comidra St ibr die hhourer, and the 
tnodd cle^ quartet in the capital demewtrate* the 
higher itandaida of tbe middie claias. Tbe oowda on 
itatlon platfeim, tbe nendkanti with qtuivenif vekea 
who itand between tbe raSa bdow higberclaai caniagea, 
t^ poor pbyiique of numbers aB tell tbe jaine itory. 
Fov^ in India ii a great and abidiag fact, whatever itt 
cauK, duradon, or powhility of cuit.'India may not be 
poorer u a whole than rim waa in the dsyi cd ^een 
Slbabetfa and the En^Ktor Mbv, but-relaiivdy to the 
West, with its new-ib^ nxchaiucal meaoi cf wealth, 
the B becoming ileadQy poow. And nnee the imall 
induanial das is able ^ imdtiply its wealth juit is ha 
mod^ tan do in the West ^statue ia vats the same 
means) thegulf between the stay lidi and very poor Is 
steadily wickning. There a a greater gulf in all-round 
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squalor asd nisay bciwea Ibe Boobiy or Ahmadi- 
bad mill-owner to-day and hii mill-worker than between 
an average old-time Rajah and bif peasant cultivator. 

Allied to poverty is die question of health, No one can 
be long in India without (taliting that there a some- 
thing leiiouily wrong with tla health u a whole. In big 
and small dtlesi it k tine, wiU be found modem and 
well-equipped baspiali; there ate many dispeniaties; 
there ate medial officcn who make recommendatieDi to 
the loal bodla. There ate aid m be u many Watem- 
trained docton pet head in the Ug cida u in some 
coiuUria in Europe and scene of than ace very good 
Indeed. Yet a htile otBcrvation w*!! ccnvince anyone 
that not aQ is healthy in die state of India, Tliefitquent 
absenca of mat elaasa of vrarken, fran fevers cf various 
kinds, icosttub with the cDcq»tativc legularity of the 
Wetteni worka; the frequoit epidcfflia from malaria to 
cholera and plague^ the high death rate and iniant nor- 
lality; the kdia^ movements and lack-kistte aUituda 
of many, and the early onset of old age, all point to a low 
standard of health conpared with current standards in 
the Wat. In public health it is the same. Hiere are 
filteied water supplies in (he towns, there are corps of 
vBodutai, and plenty of pwple to say vriiat ought to 
be done. But many public drains are still open, sanitilwD, 
even b large cities, is oibn mdimentary, social deanli- 
, ness as distinct from cerennoial and personal is still fkr 
off from godliiKB. The idea that pteventwn is better 
til Ml cure is by no meam ^nerally obvious to a society 
which lacks the sdaitific ouiloci and so also a belief b 
the efficacy of the human w3I allied to reason and a 
Imovriedge of natural cause and dfect The visitor to a 
village will find that the spraying of wells to kill mos- 
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quito krvae ii Rgvded a» t peculiar t«li‘«man ggainst 
fever rather than a maslpulntno of safaind forca in 
favour of man. The ohiova in dtka will rtiU find pious 
people who think it a refigioui duty to release rati from 
cables ia a pl^ue-udected town, or to feed inti with 
sugar, rather than to deaaae barain and oiaiketi. A 
Bgn of the public attitude • die oppoitson which ti apt 
to af^itat in local tiodies vdica tuggcsdou ate aade ibt 
health measurea idikh wmld cost awoey io terms of 
the local ratCL 

A healthy lodia could, by a judickiut appUeadoo of 
its enetsy, become a wealdty India; a wealthy India 
eeuM purchase the instnuneirts of health; once set in 
motion in dther directioo dtt wheel would revolve to 
prospenty. But bow mnoy Indiafii? How many people 
can the couiitiY oaiotabi? And has that lint bm 
rcaetaed? A fint in^raHoo mull in the dds CRwdi 
of apparently idle people in the itreeti [it did lo even 
in wattlma); contact could not fo ikr even before tbe 
war widuut revealing eatanshw middle-idaB uscsqik^ 
meat and severe pteauK oo available occupatiom. But 
them ioptesiiooj were not io themielva omcluaive aod 
might be put down to looJ or pasting cooditioDa. Only 
slowly, by noting the large evoywheie pma* 

lent and the anxiety to provide for icni and now alio 
for daaghten, by ohsening Ae sDiaU and diminsthing 
peasant hoUingi in the country, tbe prasure oo die 
cultivable land, and the steady eacroaehmeot of culti- 
vation on tbe istcimediale iaod tS luccitain nisM, 
by studying sUtistici and noting fee pbenonienal growth 
of population dnee i8^ and by ^aspiiig the process 
which has turned In^ diuag the last generatioa, Iron 
a grain-eqiortiiig to a gim-importing couotry, will the 
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amtoKC of a populttioii prablem force itself upon the 
miad. But once Implaated there it will locpm laige 
indeed. India has not only to make her people health 
and wealthy, she has abo to make them wise in the 
mattet of numben. Ihe Indian pc^ulatioa seaily 
doubled in the Ian tcWf yean, and in the last re- 
corded deode inaeaied by mote than die population 
of Great Britain. 

/ problem which ii much mote easily grasped, 
because h is widely viuhle and everywhere talked about, 
is thatofiodurtrialdevd^meDt. Fifty yean ago U might 
have been largely ovslooked or HinwiMwt u to many 
local fflanifatadona ef Weaten ateipiue not tyi^ of 
the country, in such places aa Cikuila, Cawnpoie, and 
Bombay. But to-day India rtands eighth in the list of 
the world’s ioduatrial nutans; the has the largot single 
iron and steel works in the world. Old induriria ^ 
cotton spinning: mw ertes like inn stneliiiig, sugar 
reftniog, aod aliLminium oiam^aeture ate substuti^y 
in ludian hands. There b a body of industrialists who 
wield great inBuenee in the oountry aod Indian leaders 
as a whole have become mathioe-ansejous. They have 
become aware that lodui has iar larger roourcs thas 
those yet tapped, and they look to the development of 
those lonurcet to mim the htdiaa standard of life and 
to place India on a levd with the Great Powers of the 
world. The Bombay Fbu of 194.9 was that profasioo of 
faith and hope, and la geoeral acteptance in piincqde 
by Indian opinion h a measure of tbe lorwarddoofcng 
qnrit of modem India. 

But problems ace sc* limited to tbe physical and 
mateiial. If they were ih^ would be csDpantivdy 
ainqile for all the larpmess of dseir scale, and a new 
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India migtit be hanuneced Mt is a few yean by a group 
(£ deteimised sun, at Atatuik utd ius frienda wtoiglit 
a new Turkey after the fina Wcoid War. While everyone 
wana a brave new India, Otoe ii little agreement u to 
what kind of new India would be brave. Both India and 
Pakiitan ate crying for the If^t, but are uneenain aa to 
the ihade of li^; they are detennined to build ibr 
themaetvea their own nadonol templt^ but are undecided 
ai to tiu towen and terracct which »hall adorn it. 
Shall it he a Hindu teo^ a Muilim noaqu^ a com* 
binatlan of the twe, an mantion, an American 
ikyioaper. or a ttreamllaed Wetiem factory? New that 
aelMetenmiutun haa been achieved it ia rW that it 
onnoc be all «tn^ at once. ' Tlcre can be no ptogrea 
In one diteeiioa wldioot goring twinge up in anodia/ 
and it li only when one achieaee the power of getting the 
tbingi nne want) that ow rcalba dual aomethlng die 
will have to be given up In oebaage. For the Indiu 
mind ii not a laMa rau ai one may Im^ine that of 
primidve peoplei to be, vriio turn their ba^ on didr 
pait and embrace whole-heartedly Wettem dvilisatlsn 
aa loiiMthiag greater and grander dian anything they 
have known belbie. On the ctatnry, it ii full of tndi- 
tlonal vahia and idem whidi are the ihiitt cf pcolragcd 
meditation and age-old eaperience, ideal which ate 
tooted in reaios aa well la cuatoo^ whkb are the et- 
presHon 6! lynthcia ilowly and painfully developed and 
not to be cast aside like &dai &ibtom in a day or a 
year. So ante the tenson of ftm iniad wfaicb constitute 
the greatat ofall (be problou of India. It ii the cultural 
proUem, the great aadlr? of die Indian ^lirit. 'Signs 
of lueh tendon meet the olservcr at every turn. Ihe 
embarraBnent of the Wericn-ietL’ined Indian wfao 
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fujdj that hu rdationi expect froBi him not rwr ideas of 
how to live, but iaprov-ed meaos of livelihood; the 
wuUatioiu betweea Eastern and Western schools of 
medidne when death overditadowi a loved iclatioc, re* 
suiting ofien in a ceurt to metal doctots of both schools 
at once to the general frusuation of all; the at^uisii 
often caused fay the clash of Wenein ideals cf conduct 
with traditional sodal ruin and restnctions, are ex* 
amples in the sphere of pcncnal icIatioDa In ncial 
matteti the tune fivcei are at woA. lliere are many 
casa where moikm scientifie theories conflict, not only 
with custom or lendmat, but alto with accepted prin- 
dpkt baaed on pbiloicjiidc^ prsuppoutioos. Shall 
eiumate life be destroyed, for csoa^ic, to is^Rove stock 
or save sufteriog, although all UGe is sacred^ Mr. Gandhi 
(elt that dilemma acutely «Aen bo ordered the Idlling of 
a sick calf on his settlemrnt at Waidha becaose it was 
Ifl pain, lod Ibuod diat be had shocked Hindu ortbO' 
doxy. Humanitarian wnA, web as inoculation and 
oessurei tor preventing disase, cscountcn Hindu obje& 
lions of touch or dht or ceraaonial cleanljneN. Agricul* 
tural reform encounten rdtgjous objections to the killing 
and the sdentifie breeding of stod: and is opposed to 
the whole Hindu and hbuGm syitoas of inberiiam 
and land dirisioo, and vartout lystois of joint awne^ 
ship and enCetpiiK. How it the debt problem to be 
solved when a main motive for inouring debts among the 
thrifty Hiodut is a rdipoui or scmi-rBligbus one, the 
proper peifonnanoe of fandiy oeremomei by uddeh a 
man’s status in sociely is deteraiined? The task of rais* 
log the standard of the public lervkei is iaced with the 
ira^tion of iam&y loyal^, which regards duty to the 
family as paraoiount to duty (n die State. All demo* 
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aitie proccm ud maun iie dogged by the lubtly 
pervadve ipirit of hlenitfay and dan which peivadei 
Indian ndety. Ortbodoc Hinduiim can Me all men ai 
brotben perha{u in the wdiole c£ time taken together, 
but not at any given moment, Sat alj men have lived 
before and amt vrili live apin, and that pondon to^ay 
iy tbe Hun-total of their yesadayi. Or, if they are itill 
brotben, they an unequal brethen with unequal dutia. 
Ifo inaii is bom free in tbe Hindu lyiton; he ueb 
freedom and bopa to obtain it geaaationt hence. Thtu 
the eager ffliileDarianin of dte Walen materialiM it 
damped by doubt and cymcino. Tboe ii do one moit 
teligiouj than the Hindu and no one more Repiical. It 
h thii variadon of vahie which maks u many olnavtft 
regard the Indian world at kip»y>turvy, a loeking-glau 
world where everything goei by oppnitct. la reality it 
hat ia own nilet which m different to thcae of Europe. 
Apply detnocradc princlplet id India and tbe raula 
are tutpriting, became tbe Hindu docuine of nun it 
diffhrent irom the Eur^mn concept; apply Wettem 
leience and the lesultt are tuipriiing again, became the 
Hindu theory of nature and the world it quite other than 
the European; apply (duhntbropic notioci aud (he 
tenila va>7 once mote, became the Hindu idea of man 
and hii duty b different from ffiat of the Wot. 

Having admitted all t^ it muit not be lupptaed that 
(he whole WeAem infiueace in India ii a mere veneer o,' 
that it it only a matter of modem ocnveniencea and 
imtnunenct of power. It hat peneiiBied the Indian sml, 
though no one knowt how de^y. Tt it changing tbe 
Indian outlook, (fanu^ ao ooe knows how radically, 
't it fermendog in dw Indian nund, tbouj^ no one can 
lay with what final mult Wbelba die two kIs of values 
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cu) live iidc by ^e indrfattdy, whether one muit ouit 
the other aod whst the eoeiequatix of tbit would lx, 
whether there can be s borrowing without redictl traiu- 
formation at Ran Mohao Roy hoped, or i lyatheiii of 
the two ai Tagore beliewd, ii die problem of probleiu 
facing India tcHlay. It is the problra to which all other 
quatiou, ncial, lodal, pofitual, Kientific or religious, 
however laige they may kun in themielvea, are related, 
and of which they ate a^xcii. 
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ImiA is se TUt and ia ccn£iuia n varied, and it u n 
eas)r to judge the vihok by a of a part, that nme 
docriptiQn of tlie couooy at a whole ii neceuary fbi an 
undmtanding of tbe Vidian problem. India it a nt^ 
conticeot b the lenae thatitfotai a geognphical whole 
and it phyiically cut off from the mt of Alia etcept b 
the Dorth'West; and even ffiete acctn hu cot been easy 
tod bletcoune only ocoaboal. At hr at the tat of Aria 
it coocemed it might have been a lepaiate continent 
altogether; India hat given Aria far moe than it hu 
borrowed, and ilt devel^nnent hat been fiindamefilally 
its own. For thit reaton eonbatia rf Alia with fiutope 
and loQte talk of Eaat and Wat ue out of place. Wto 
you ipeak of Alia, wfuch part Aria have you in mind? 
When you enlarge upon ' the Eut \ cd what kind of 
£ait are you thinking? Tinttan civilization and Indan 
people differ quite u mudi Iran Chboe u they do 
Irom European, and tbe Middle Eut with itt 
^ SemittcbackgroundiiigaisadiffeRotworld.South-eiM 
Aria hu a cultunl>aRioity with India ami Quoi, it ii 
true, but thii it becauK bob collura have ^iread and 
met there, producing noething akb to both, but iden* 
tical wib nritber. Soutb-eatt Alias culture b.the reault 
^no-lndk cultural bipoialEiti without any evidence 
of coaoBs Sssisis or Aauk Aetosr. lookz^ asth 
one coma to tbe Mongolian world, peopled tonlay by 
*7 
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tribe secluded and giiMsuitt, but once the terror 
iffiputiaHy of India, Qhifia, and Eurepe. 

Ite boundarla of die iDdian ub-condncDt, apart 
from the tea and the Hunakyai and the Hindu Kush In 
the north, attend through A%haniitBa and Baluchistan 
to the west, and a tangle of UU and jungle and swamp 
on the east and north^sst. The most effectnc of all ba^ 
lien in the east has been rata with io nsler ftver, so that 
iatercourse between Oihia atal India has actually pro- 
ceeded through Ceattil Asia and the north-wot or by 
tea through Indonesia radiia than over the mountains 
of Sheas or the Aaunese lulls. Only by sea or through 
the north-woteRi passes has that been any serious eon- 
taet with the outside world, ehhts in the past or to-day. 
£vea the north-westem passes did not give any easy 
acces to (he country. Those which debouch on Sind 
lead on m an olNtade.fflore seienjs thsui mountain or 
forert) the waterloi wotcni half of (be RajpuUna dwrt. 

In shape India may be described as a iriafigle with its 
apes pointing downwards, with a shallow rectangle 
imposed on its base tod overlap^og to the wet, and a 
square bos plated on the ooerlap^ng portion cf the 
rectangle. The triangle is peninsular India, ihe rectangle 
the aordtem Indian plain, Rajputana, Gujarat, and 
Sndi and the box Kashmir and the northern Punjab. 
Geographually it may be divided into ibur main po^ 
tions and a number of subskliaiio. First comes the north* 
watem mountain area, a udieel with a hollow centre, 
which is the vale of Kashmir. Apart from the annual tourist 
ttafGc, this r^ion is seduded and lives apart; the bcM 
s^iich 13 stili cfafrii hffl that Kashmir is the centre of the 


It is only the Khyber and ib ncighbouis which leac 
through the Rmjab corridor to the northetp Indian plain 
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world, ibmu one of ^ rntjor bnudki in (Ik ptooeu cf 
enlig^teniiig hs youth; KoihmiriijIikeCQRiuhineDcrosi* 
jpg the Tamar, Kiil look upon ■ journey (o the pJains 
as going abroad. The leeoad r^bn n the great northern 
Indian plain, which Afcttla fram the Kaahmir foot* 
bills and the Ini's of tbe Salt Range to the Bay cf Bengal. 
It Tuu nt^y from fionh-tvcat to nuth-can and is 
bounded on the south fint by the enaoaching Rajpu- 
tana desert and then by the jungla and bills c£ Catial 
India. Delhi is 900 from CalcuU and 6eo feet 
above sea-level, tod the watenhed belwcta the Jusma 
and the Sutlej is to slight as to be invkible to the naked 
eye. Most of this plain it very fertile and its cultivation 
depends upon the limits of raisM and the poaibilitiea 
of irrigation. The third le^ a the Rajputana desert, 
which Alls (he space between the northem plate and 
Sind, and its eatfinaion acceu Sind to BaluehisuD. Hu 


main diancietiitlc of this r^n it lad cf rain in vaiy* 
teg direct. Its aridity has kept it poor; its isaccesD* 
bility has kept it free and made is a region of refuge, with 
the result (hat it hat become a museum of Indian hiitory, 
a citadel of ramantie tiat^tion and the pdcturcsque. The 
last Rgten coven the penitnla from the river Narbada 
to Cape Gotoaria. Tbe cobiIb] fringe it a low-lying, rice- 
growing tropical belt, while du ulterior it a tableland 
sloping ^ndually from wtat Id east, and shading off in 
tbe north into 6e valley* of du Tapti and the Narbada, 
and the Ibresti and broken country which separate the 
Deccan {or south land) front die.nordieni plain. In the 
extreme south am blocb of b 3 b rising to 6,000 feet 
which provide sanatoria far Sui^ieau and Indians 
alike, retreats fm the ddec^, aad estate* on their slopes 
for the tea and coffee pUntm. 
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Gonaected with the ibur mAin ngkuH are a number 
of nibeidiary atea^ and it k worth mentionii^ tome of 
tbeu. FlaoUng the Indue to die aorth-'rat Ua the 
Jiwtier country, a region of arid Hour hiU% cf atrcmci 
of climate end of turbulent frontier (ribet. Ib ibal^ical 
impoitaace end theehanKtcrofiti inhatntanti plafy It 
SDBrtfnnQ the rot oflndie and ccmpdipecUI mention. 
Hwn comet the {uovioee of Sad, which comptits the 
lower coune of the loda and ia delta. It k a lastd like 
Egypt, but without ia msaumota. It it a nmUn area 
whole merino enlture depeuia entirely upon irrigation. 
Pechapi oae of the primarf oadlea of dvijitelion, it ha* 
itood apart both from (he reit cf India and fnm the 
Middle Eaa^ bang bounded on all lida by deacrti and 
itOuupitable mouataiiu. Cnoicg the maitha of Dutch 
one coma to the fertile ^evince of Gujarat, ihut in 
betweea the doen to the north and the tea. Ita produce 
and ib leaboatd led to a maritime trade with the Middle 
Eatt, and it* port* of Cambay and Sunt were for can* 
turia the outlet* for the pioducii d norlbem India, and 
die gateway* fbr Wateni coonsercc uotO cclipied by 
Bombay with ib ocean traffic. Hirough thse port*, aln, 
paaed the famota pilgriD traffic to Mecca. Al (he caitem 
end of the grot plain Iki Bengal, a land of rivo* and 
tain and rice, whae wcaldi haa alwayi tempted in> 
vaden and wheie rliiDatt ha* utually enervated them. 
£aat again Be* Aosm, a tea^erate hlUy region, whom 
dovm-like hllbencouRged teaplaiitiagand the European 
lettler. 

Moving nuth toward* die Deccan we reach tbe large 
tegioa of Ihiat and hiD ami uncectain raln&lJ whose 
eaitem half s known hiitortcaily a* Gondwana and in 
the oaai a* Central India. Ib lack of remurca and, stOI 
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more, iu laci of cammodcatioiu has it ^art £ran 
the miun itream d ImStii life end made it the mut 
eSntive butoricel burnt (o (he uniJicatioa of Indie. 
In the south there are two utea which call for special 
mention. The fittt is UaUbnr, &e coastal strip runnu^ 
soudi from just north of Qanouwre to Tiavancore. Cut 
off from the hinterland bf jun^o end it has looked 

to the sea, and io posseuoo iff spicca has made it an 
entrepdt of taSc bet«i«ea cut and mat. Hie Rootana 
visited it regularly from the time of the discmtry of the 
monsaon early in the tint eatury aji. and, alter them, 
the Anbs. Chioese junb called ngularly u late u the 
fiAcenth century, while Malabar ships tnded with Africa 
and Arabia on the one side and IndDoeaia on the other. 
It wu here that Vamo da Gama, in 1497, arrived on the 
tint through voyage from Europe. Itaviceeic is geo- 
grepbically a part of Malabar, but it has a larger waatal 
plain and is diitinfuiihed by a esDtisuout biilory from 
pre-Quiitian timo. Thh region by its holation has be- 
come a suseum cf jockjogkal lurvinl^ and it is also 
notable lor the ooitoKe of a subitaatial QuistiaB com- 
nunity from at least the sixth century, l^t must be 
mentwoed the great Himal^u themselves, which em- 
brace all the cliaates from die tropcal juo^ of the 
Ibolhills to the arctic watts <ff the great mowy range. 
ITie inhaluSnts are lew and dm itn^gle for existence 
sevetej before the vogue bt hill stations and sanatoria, 
few visited dsm without, eompuldon. But the mountains 
have ahnyi bulked large at Indim imaginalion. Here 
are the rsoiti of Siva and d» hi^ gods eff the Hindu 
pantheon and the Rtteaa of the rltUt or sags; here 
pilgrims still much ptinfirlly to ice-bound cavs and 
holy springi, and aicetia seek union with the One. The 
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Himakyas ovenbidow sH Indian thought ai' they 
dominate and bound the btdian aub-coAtinent 

The riven of India are mighty and bthnately coc> 
nected tvith Indian life Kii onl^ Bengal, where they 
still bold ibei' own against railways u means of com- 
municatioii, they an important mote tor what they are 
than for what bey cany. UniS Biidsh times the Ganges 
and the Jumna were ocqtliaai, beii^ artctia of com* 
meree from Delhi to Bengal, but now they too have been 
largely dieplared, fim by the Grand Trunk Road and 
then by the railway. In the utilitarian nue they have 
beta thnugbout hbtory almoit usclas until the British, 
In the oineteeotb century, put them to work in a seria 
of vast irrigation achemei.' They have not been barriers 
because they are seasonal and are fordable for many 
nunthi of the year. Their rale in'lndian liie has been 
that of olijects of wotsbip smd places of resort, b the 
men {if otre can be found) tiie devout Hindu bathes at 
dawn and performs hk devotions,’ on foeir banks hli 
funeral pyre is built and bunt, and over their waters 
his ashes are scattered. % tbdr fcaob lempla are built, 
for water plays in csKniiil put in Hindu worship, and 
to holy spots be^ the nxire sacred riven pilgrios 
rood forfousand festivals. Itimoaccideot that Kashi 
or Beoaro, tbe stunt aaedotyrfall, is m> the Gasgo, 
or that Matburi, (be btrt^lace cf tbe god Krishtm, 
stands on the Jumna. PilgriiESge m holy plica on rivet 
rita is the Hindu fonn of vscarion. In the Vfat one sails 
on a river; in China one adoira it and sometime 
drowns in it I in India one vwrships it. 

The commonat of nistaka about India is to suppose 

t Tbe eusJs <t Tina Stub and the Moghuls ate the 
hoaounble eccspdoas wbidi prove the rule. 
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that ill cEmate ii uajibitn and that it it ahnyi hot 
Enough hu already' beat taid to indicate the fallacy of 
dui view, and it only ranahs to dialinguiih the four 
ataia vaiieda of elaiate. Haae li fint the cold climate 
of the northoD Al^e Rpaa. Thex all apecicnce 
severe winten and cod fumcen, the dimitic idiane 
being divenified eaii of Xashnur by heavy moRsooa 
rani in the tuonet nxnthi. A nrioiB feature ii the 
unulual height of the fun fcr ^ coobos of the climatei 
while the rareiKd air pnduco die cfiect w pronounced 
in Tibet and the Anda <£ great heat in the direct rayi 
of the sun together vnth great odd in the inuncdiatcly 
a4jaceflt shade. Another feature ii die variety cf climate 
in the hilla tbcmielva, cattaed by (he height of the ht!h 
rider. An hour'i tcramble from any hiD station will lad 
to another elimite, ahd a (av houn* march flom Na^ 
kuoda, is die Simla biUi, pasro through lU the variedo 
firem A^lae (o trapkaL 

Ibe second type Is conttneoui, covering the northern 
Xndtao plain fiom die fimdicr to the bndeti of Bengal. 
There is a marked cold vfcatbs with tetnperatura Ming 
aometimei to fReaing-pom^ and, in the Putyab, below 
it In Moghu' and early BritUi tima i« was regularly 
manuiictured during odd stored in pin, and used 
when the hot wather came on. During (hii leann all 
the flowen of the temperate zone will grow in pro- 
fusion wherever water ia to be found. The hot dry 
leaaon foilowi, with tempoatuzs riaing up to lao” P. 
More exhauitii^ than the bat by day are the breath- 
IcB havy nighti, when the thermometer irfiises to 
below go* F.; and moR ochaustiog of all is the dust 
vdiidi hangs Hke an iron paB over die dty ibr days to- 
gether, obscuriog the nm and cloihii^ the moon, 
ill c 
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penodi(£U)r piedpiiatiog ledf io abort, ihatp atormii 
HiB peiiod if however, hcahby becBuse the best ind 
die dcticcation inietivate imcca. The monsoon follows; 
copious in the east, but scAo^ And capridoui Io the west, 
lie reUef of cooler air « Ibllowed by dnyi of stifling 
humidity; mosquitoa breed and fever mka its toll As 
the monsoon dries oS| these feven tesch thur height, 
until in October or November the lul cold wcAther sets 
in. In the desert r^QS the t^pe of clIiEAte is csaastislly 
die same, but the contrasts of toi^Miature between day 
and night and sumcner and winter nt grater. 

The third cHaitie Qipe if cf course, tbe tropical, 
which for many meant India. The tropical type proper 
prevails along the east and west coails and in Bengal, 
though even io Bengal there is a brief cold weather 
which ptovida an escuse fiir lighting firea. Brohoe 
vegetation and waving palO'Om, damp bat, slight 
difleNnoa of tempentiuc, and an eniberut insect lib 
an all there, and vacbtiDa of ainbll rather than of 
heat and cold raaifc the seasons. The fbteits are iotesis 
and sot merely waste j^acs covered with scrub, cro;s 
can be raised twice a year, and cne c^erienes tbe 
chancteristically tropical bding of lasutude. In tbe 
Decan or pccunsular pkkau and acroa the belt of 
central Indian hilb and Jungla there Is a type associated 
with the tropical ngioni, b«t not entirely of it. Lack of 
rainfall and modoate devatmn of the land, a dner and 
less enervating air, tend u medi^ tbe tropical fatura 
without repIaoBg them by the temperate balance of 
beat and cold. Indian, no ieai than Europeanf are often 
deceived by the &lladout supposition cf a ungle Indian 
climate, and it snot uncoosnoD to see shivering pei^e 
from the south, arrived is the north to attend Cbrisunas 
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moSextom, dad only in MAon janneoti, seduBg foi 
blankets and mufflen. 

of good commtuusatiions has beat one rf the 
mam ►wm i'mnr and polidea) diSoillka of ladia through 
the ages. As has been said eaiCa, (he riven, accept the 
Ganges, the Jumiia, and the Bengal wauiwayi, afibidod 
little help, and the only altemativo were tads for earts 
and mules and camels. V (he climate did sot, as in 
En^and, forbid all movement in the vnnicr by tuning dm 
roads into less d mud, fioods impeded moveiseDt during 
the aonsooo and (he mere foct of distance and the lack 
of carrying capsdiy made ice iwlalios. It tocA three 
months to travel from Delhi to Bengal and more from 
Delhi to the south, tfodi a huoditd yean ago famine is 
one province could sot be rdieved from the surplus of 
tnot^, through the phtekal impeoufaility of moving 
goods m bulk ^pikkly enou^. TWthirdi of the popu> 
latioa of the Delhi district died is the, great fomise of 
178s on account of a ihoetage which was sentially 
local. Liocury goods ofsmaB bulk and greet prahtcould 
be moved for and wide, but the various itgioiu lived 
tbetr bade lira to themselra. Strong gavssmeDts 
arranged syitemi of poiO tridi rebyi of hones, and the 
Moghuls malntaioed ia (he north a trunk road vrboK 
stately ndlestona cart stil be seen, bat these served 
mainly for offidsl coounuBtcaiionB or military movemcDt. 
UntU modem turn India's ctssmunicatiui woe rather 
like those of Europe wmdd be if all conununinatioiB 
were cut off eaeept by air. Only the rich or ascetics 
could travel for smd none could esury mucL 
T&day In^ has a seimnk dS both itads and rail' 
ways. The toads wen started first on the Moghul pattern 
and with the Romans in mind, but it is upon the raHwayi 
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that India really dependi. All heavy goodi, ocept lor a 
amall coaatal tiaflic, mud go by tail, which that 
the (uppty of the great dtki, the diitributbn of uidua- 
trial pToduco, the mot^ of raw materiab, and the 
ttaosport of grain all depend upoB one ibtm of truaport. 
When the maintenance and ai^Iy of a modem inny 
waj added to tbcK tajb in the war die railways were 
grierouily itramed. The iadustrialaatiaii of Itulia must 
itialD them further, lor Ihoe is no alttnadve long* 
distance mode of tnnspott isi dght Mown require 
petrol, and since there is little oil in India it is the 
'ailways that antic carry the ^irit inland. 

It remalm to ask bow &r tte geography of India has 
promoted its intenal unity. It has not, as in Eunpe, 
tended to separate iti peo^ into wcD-<ic£ncd areas 
and so to promote the growth of iqiwate national en* 
titles. But rather has it thrown thao together is a bowl, 
as in the Middle West of Atnctica, and le produced a 
uidEotm type fc«n a medley of diflering constituenU. 
Geography has promoted ^rtial and hudered complete 
unity. It hat enenunged aapintkoi to empire and 
hindered in maiolenance. The geographical factor has 
been working all through Indian history and is active 
even ti^day, despite roads and railways. Prom the north* 
western passes and the Attach crossing of (he Indus a 
hjonel between the Salt Range and the Kaihoii hiUa 
into the Punjab oorridor, flanked by the Hima- 
layas and Che desert, and tba ui turn, without any per- 
ceptible natural obstacle, opens into the gnat Gangetk 
plain, down which one caa proceed to the sea without 
seeing a hilL Along the Ktk of the Jumna and m the 
region of Ddbt a road turns modi ; it faUowi the plain as 
far as the Chamhal and meets no serious obila^ until 
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It reichs ^ great Narbada river and die Vindayaa 
range ef meuntaiiu. Tlis oorthem half of India foma 
a itrategical whole whieb can be moit converuently 
doaunatd by a nnag power along the line of the 
juffloB. Aecea to all parta <f the rtgioo li eary accept 
to lUiputana, on account of its dcMrt condition, and 
even there accenibk Ajoir provided a centre fu general 
itrat^ical dotaifuao!, thou^ not ibr detailed tactical 
control. Hu] region ie tbo hattirical Hbduatan and the 
leat of lueceitve eai{Erca duen^hout Indian hbtory, 

Between Hinduitan and dw Deccan or toulb country 
liei the jungle and bill tangle ef Central India. Ihe hilli 
ate iMt very lofty and the jungiei not epedaiiy tangled, 
but the eonbloatioQ of die «nft> ipanely pecpled and 
vdld tiacb haa aSbrded a moat cfTectivc obalacle to 
lacg«4cale contact between BOrth and aouth. Aboriginal 
bll'tribea in the paM, not Aeree and bold Kke tha 
ftoadetimen, but petanteet and incalculable, ibnoed an 
additnoal danger. The tealityrd’ diia jungle bar it atteited 
by the fact that not untS wai Delhi directly linked 
by rail with Madna. Thii belt octeodt right acrou India 
from Ottsa to the watsen aod much of the eaitern 
portion retained practical Indepesdence abnoat till 
Bridib timei. 

Theiouth, with iti central pUtetu and caatem coulal 
phun, focm a 'icooiid geofraphical unity wbich hoa 
frequently found polidol eapmion in loudiern empiret. 
He agniSeant fact about the central forest belt aa an 
obitacle wai that it wai ast W* tSfiaiit. Acceu frem either 
dhecdon wai ponUe, though, the Dccth stronger 
and richer, the movement was utuoUy from north to 
aouth. It was pooiblc to get acieai and even to take 
large aniuta aaou, hut it wu not eaiy to stay there or 
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iDaintauD garriions far long. Tbe political comequcflce of 
this hai been that DenhanaDpiKihive&equeDtly broken 
down in the «Sb(t u oantrol the tcuth> and the weial 
CDBiequence a nuuked dadnciiDD between tbe nortbem 
and loudiem Indian peopki, tbe moH nuked, pofaapi, 
of all thoae which diffinsdtte tbe vanou* groups. 
Everything in the south diffes fimn the north, frora face 
and language to ichoob of onitic. 

Hb thoi ia a hffaf deacfiption of geagiaphkal India, 
It is a region marked by Nahoe u Karate frees the 
rest of Che world, but aln an area so divided that be who 
eoatrob a part believes he can take the whole, but, 
itretebu^ out hb hand, finds it beyond hit strength. 
‘Hie Moghub broke the southere irfugitniwt, but the 
south broke the Moghuls. Though India has been the 
seat of a tiogle culture, hovrever diversely expressed, dus 
culcuQ has neither aiticolated itself in a nunbet ot 
independent oatiaaal itata at in Europe, nor u a single 
stable cultural anpite u in fSiina. There has been a 
coostanl striving for unity without tbe power of achiev- 
ing It, and when at last the Sbyidiun stone of unity 
was actually piohed to the lop rf tbe hill nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty yeais ago it wu by an alien people uung 
strange iutruments ^ power. Thb constant see-saw 
between hope aod dbappeintment, between empire 
and confusion, has made <£ Indian bbtory a series 
of alternatnaa betweei creative achievement and 
fiustiatioE. 
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‘im PEOPLES OF INDIA 

Thb burly Punjabi, the vtry Mentha, the aitiitic Boh 
gali, the s3fiian*oariud kteSeeiua) nuthon Brahmin, 
the plaoable ibopkeeper, a9 typify Tndia to difTerent 
people accoidhig to tbdr aperieaee of the country; but 
ID aeCoil fact no one of dioc would be a o q i i e d by the 
other for a momest a da t^ikal Indiao. Ibeie il no 
Digle typical figure like John Bull or Uncle Sam, 
accqitabk to all; qtan fRunany quation oTapparance 
it would be difficult to agree on a naine. Any Hindu 
figuie wqukl certainly be unaccq>tthle to the Mulinu, 
and no Muilim characts would wit the HinduL Ibe 
typical pktorial reprcaeatation India b a woman, but 
the it tecogniaable only by the rci or flowing dree 
affected by the educated claa oT modem India. The 
naaon for thii ii timple: there il no typical figure. 
Britain, with racial origiu « divene, bai foied them all 
info a BDgle people. Amaka, with a nmilar ladaJ 
medley, b doing the nme. Bui b India die difierent 
inraiioRi can be identified by the racial type they 
btiodnced, and often by peculiar euitsnu «duch they 
still retm Near Tania deKesduils of the Hum who 
bomt the city in die fifth eenbuy an itiB be found living 
unde the same name. 

The oplanadoD of the dadnctive racial type whldi 

Scientifically ipeaking, Inffia has been oceujded by three 
S9 
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luin rada] tjpei— the datiMkinned Diavidiau, the fair 
C^ucasam and the yeffow-aHnned MoogoHaoi, Iliae 
people have intemiiied to tan, along with the invadets 
from the North West ofthe bhtohal petiod, the nven 
main radal types of lufia. next factor it that of 
caiK. The sepaiaie lada] elemenli set up tabooi against 
each otha which kept them nbslantially apart. 
Gradually Hindu culture prevailed wa all except 
the ihrat trihes, tome of wkdeh (till remain untouched, 
and the Brahmioi achieved (he twoderiul feat of 
convindng thoK below dtem that they ought to be 
inferior because of their dna io previous lives. Tbui 
caste, with its frgimrmntton cf society into marriage 
groups hosed both oo ooEUpalico and raci^ tcoded to 
keep the races apart, and by rise device of the affiliated 
caste was able to fit each ondy ahaorhed primitive tribe 
or each new komigraat horde into the general Hindu 
system. Hie third factor h» been mvarion. Tbe nuniog 
of the Aryans is dm fim hbtoiical example of thu, 
though it b dkety that the Dravidians came before them, 
and no one yet knows exactly who were the inhabitants 
of Mobeqo-Daro in Sind and wheiue they came. From 
hiitorie tuna thoe has been a wies of such Isvasbni 
and each has left ia maik, vdmther h racial admixtun 
as in Bengal, or in new oste groups as in the North Wat, 
in new communitia altogethc as with the Muslims in 
general, or in new tribal units as with the Rohillas. 

Lytly, there is the geogiapdiical fector. -There is fint 
the simple fact of diianoe, whirii, during the long inter* 
vak between migiadom and race nwvements, tended to 
keep groups in one place through the sheer difficulty of 
moving far away. Tia^riaal Indian econonda bring 
subsistence economia, there were no very strong motives 
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for mao movementi m any direction. Famme 

thochave *“ve been gpomdic and nn- 

lywematk for the aimide icason that until the lait 
«nlury fiuninc might occur anywhere. Hg itarviM 

0^i„U might one year mignte to a prMj<i(n„ ngrth^ 

(dain only to find himidf itarving the nact ygaj „j,g„ 
the crop* in Gujarat wot jdentiful. Univeoai plenty 
and uniwnaJ ihortige tie both gifo of the Western 
world to India. Beaide* datancc, stograpby has hefeoi 
the s-^regation of mea in aooiho way. We have 
Mted that the amfiguraten of the country both i» 
counga the aipiration of unity and hinden its fuffi]. 
ment; simiUrly, in certain para it eneourago a certain 
degree of separetim vdiOe hindering its develcpmcnt 
into holadoo. Travaocoee and Kajhmir and cora of 
Rgjputana are perhap* the only time bum ^ 

the rest of the eoimtiy by natw^ but there are a manber 

of traca which am sqpaiated without being 
cut off, Moft of Rajputina and Central India h difficult 
of accew but not inacce^e; that ii why tbog 
have become refuge* &r gray* threatamJ by itronger 
nrigbbwLn and have at Ibeaanie tune rectival Hindu 
culture and acknowledged auccesive iopcriai poweia 
Gujarat ii luffideotiy holated to have a vigtroa life of 
it* own, but luffidendy wealdiy and arruijjg ^ 
certain of the aUendoo of (dm Difficulty of communi- 
cation with the interior hai giveo the woiqq 
strip a secluded but not bomitic character. Hg plateau 
of Mysore, with iti moderate difficulty of acna, ha* 
encouraged the gto^ of ■ characteriilic culture. 
Bengal on one nde lies opm to toe merchaot and the 
loldier, but it* climatB, Ki rivoi and rain* have com- 
luned to give h an atrao^bere which envelnpi each 
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conqueror or adveoturer in turn and ■ tempaamait 
wtich is sooner or later caugKt by til hIu stay thoe 
kog. So while there may be a fuodamentsl unity of 
culture and outlook in loditi thete is an almost infinite 
variety of action snd peopie and language. 

We may now turn to the pageant of InUa, that 
liot of colour and oostumc wtach is the delight d the 
tourist and the authon of popular travelogues. Takes in 
die tnasi, the idea of coiam&l I«{ia is ui bet a myth. 
The ' goigeoui East ’ tnay docribe tome peoduds, some 
individuals, some places, and some aqiects of nature 
in India; applied to die couatty and iti life as a whole 
it it a misnoBia, and thcae who treat the nuild-eolnind 
tutban, the ceremonial dtem of a clansman, the jewels 
of a rajah as the most ioporlant thing about the people 
who wear them help dm undentuding 

neither of I&dia nor of ^ West Dacriptums which are 
Kiolted to marble pataccs, tacfie punadca, and najotie 
meeques are equrily nudeadisg; they all tend to create 
a myth of an ssotic Carryhiid, a oevn-never bnd cS 
lumance and nyiteey wiudt ■ as far ban actuality as 
the world cf Tennyion'i ^ the Ski ^ Ihe 
condhiou of late>fillh*ceiRury England. Desetoded 
from the woft of eighteeotiMeiituTy ariitts Uke the 
two DanieUi and Za&ny win Rnind in India a new and 
hiaadve field for the aqdoiia^ of the new Western 
taste ibr the nmantk and psctuiaque, and the atoria 
of men newdy daaled by the wealdi to be won in the 
Indies, dot idiool hst falnfied India by conceotratii^ 
upon a mere inction cf iw life. The Taj or AJania no 
more typniy India than the WooWrorth building typifies 
America. The noble monuments of India are diere, but 
u are its huts and hovek Tim colouis of the lambow 
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can be leen waUdng ^ itreea, but more often men 
ibentelvei make the colour: canne hai never auipasKd 
itself in beaut/ in para of Indlai but often she is never 
more grim; the seasons have dieii changing, but not 
always iQuIizig faca; it is not acctdent that one of the 
great gods of India is Siva, the datioyer. Ihe most 
cimtaeteriide colour of alt k tiie one vrhich the West has 
borrowed— lehald—tbe dusty ctdour. Equally mulead- 
uig is die approach of the modem realist school, which 
sees India ts an amalgam of mam disease, mam poverty, 
and mass misery. Qieerfulnem will keep breaking in on 
the most gloomy mtemal otmdidoDi, and not even the 
untnuchabla smd isdustiiat wsrken are so wrttthed u 
propagaodiiti vrauld have us believe. There is a pageant 
of India, but it is a motley cm: its many colnun iochide 
the sombre u well as the gay, ila pople range through 
the whole gamut ftom wiidcaa to ignorance and ibily, 
from holiness to vice, fiun untold wealth to great 
poverty. 

In sqatadng the pageant into its constituent parts I 
prelimioary question arises, Shall we make our diviilaa 
hofuontiJly or vertically, by geognpihical or dau 
groups? The vertical diviiHB leena obvious, but the 
caste system makes the horisootal divkioa much more 
suitable than it would be in Znnipe or America. As the 
mandarin scbolaroffiaal b ulnquiUif in CSiina, so is 
the firahiDin in Indie— a dsm layer of priaUy intellect 
spread over the whole couatiy. £ut m India the divinaa 
is carried further: the m^tary d» is widdy qirsad: the 
same type cf mctehant clau is everywbere to be found; 
and there are outcutm or uotnnrfasblB from Peshawar to 
Cape Comorin. Ibese facts must be borne m mind, but 
it remains true on the whole that society is difTeKOtiated 
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more obviously by race afiii locality aod Ullage than 
by caste, aixi that a dearer picture will be obtained by 
noting some of the ptiodpal racial graips and their 
cbaracteristici. The soda! atructure ^ Hiiuhiiim and 
Islam will be discussed m sepante ch^ftoi. 

The iKXt division to be cooBdeted is that of language, 
for this plays a vital part in the file India. Nobody can 
be long in India without dbraveting that there are two 
languages, Hindi and Uidi^ which both have riai™ to 
the ttatut of a lingua franca. He w 31 also diacova that 
there is a hybrid longue called Hinduitasi, which ii in 
faet making pragn beouse of the between 

the other two. He will fiirths come upon a variety of 
acrlpis, some eonsutifig s^paiatily of dota and daakca, 
othos cf drda and cresemB, and othen again of 
straight lines and stnko. He will beccrae aware of a 
battk of the icr^ in pngnas, and notice namwhlle 
that English coBtutus Id be used aa the ooe certnu 
means of coamunicatioa asiong the educated, and tbe 
EurofMan Ktipc as die ate which is equally foreign to 
all, These difiomca ooty ladicate tbe variety cd the 
Id^bb langaigei, br tbe seal paailion is muck mere 
complicated. Sir G. A. Grteaoo, u hii linguistic survey 
of India, has listed 935 main languags aod dialects. In 
Ktual fact, setting aside dn highly localised languages 
of jungle tribes and hill diuricts, all these may be grouped 
around a few nmjor languages and their derivativa. 
Ibeie is first the broad dniwa between tbe Aryan 
languages e£ the soith and tbe Dnvidian tongua the 
south. The Aryan languages are all relalsd to Sanskrit, 
the highly developed fbnn of one of the Indo-Aryan 
dialects. At one drae it w» thought to be the parent 
d' all tbe Aryan languages, but it is now accqited as 
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tbe later cf Greek and lAlm, of ancient ?etm and 
Avade. As die invadoi ipteid mrer Norifaem India tbe 
tribal dialects tended to dev^p into local languages; 
one of them tbui became tbe Sasikrit language, tdiich, 
standardized in the early Hnidu aoiptura, became fint 
the speech of the polite^ and dim a dend language for 
priests and scholars. Learned men ean still converse in 
Sanskrit as Renaiaanee schokn talked in Larin. Tbae 
local laoguaga, known as fiakritt, giadually developed 
litoatures of tbeir own. 'Hiepr^'t ptevalcni in Northern 
Indii at the time of tbe tim <£ Buddhism vnt used by 
the Buddbwt reformen iht dieir sacred writiogi as being 
tbe tongue 'luidenlanded of the peo^'. Tbli m turn 
also became fized and dead, and is now known as PsK. 
It is the sacred language of tbe Buddhists of Ceylon, 
Bunna, and lodonwa, and die vehicle of tbe Buddhist 
sacred (anon. In the course of ceohiries tbo pnbib or 
local languages decayed and it is boa Ihdr ruio that 
the inodem languages of Ncsrtfaan India developed. Ali 
of than arc related in greater a lot degree to Sankrit 
which throughovit provided a standard of form and a 
teservw of words. Hie chief are Bengali, Hindi in 
the sonhere plain as ** the Punjab and in central 
India, Giyaiari in Gujarat, Jdaraihi along rite hilb 
of western India and stretching acrcai die, centre, 
Sindhi in Sind, and the Ra ^ut dialecu. Hiese languages 
may be said to enjoy the same sort of afliiiity to each 
other as the Larin gnx^ in Europe. In the south 
comes the Dravidiaii lainSy, again enjoying a general 
affinity, but each having its own wdMeveloped 
lUeiaturc. Telugu is noted be its rweetniQs, and all 
lor thdr difficulty. The ptiocipBl ooa are Tamil, 
stretching south and odacd fim Madras, Telugu, 
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covering the Andhn 'eoitoby tad part* of Hyderabad, 
Malayalam in TiavaDoofc''and Malabar, and Kannada 
on the Mysore plateau. In the aireinc north the Islaimc 
influence has been flflt. Hie fmitieRmen ipeah guttural 
Pushtu, an Iranian toogue, and Hujabi, though related 
to Hindi, has many fbreigt ioportatians. Finally, the 
clash ‘of Muslim invuden with Hindu has produced the 
mtacidng and elegant Iqrfatid knma as Urdu. As its 
Turkisb name implin, it was first the las^age of die 
court and oiif). It was the dialea developed by con- 
tact between the conquetoo and Hindu labouren and 
offidah who supplied their wants sad carried on the 
subordinite idnunistcatioa. Tbe court language was 
Feisian, the euphonious cf the East, as resuih- 
ahle for its simplicity as fiir io elegance. By a common 
lioguiitie proeeai a Fecmn vocabulary was graflod on to 
a Hindi syniaa and when banis began to use the result- 
ing Urdu (bt theit ballad and love tongs, its future was 
aHUtei la the earty eighlctoih century th^ hhsghul 
Emperor Mtiiaininad ^lah ordered fas enurt poets t6 
compose in Urdu instead of I^ssiaii, thus at once raisng 
the language m rapeetahility and recegniang its pro- 
grea. Urdu is now die language of northem Islam and 
also of many Hindus fnm tbe Sudg to the Ganges. Us 
line of demancaticia from Hindi is sbadewy; all that can 
certainly be said is diat tacb contains elements of the 
otherj that each loob in (Efferent directions for ib 
voiabulary (Hindi to Sanrtrit and Urdu to ^rsian and 
Anbtc) and H tends to grow ^MTt ; that in their elemen- 
tary form they ace almost ahfce'and in their most de- 
•nksped form akasat e^idy d^ennt. The (ksneaffiiy 
teaemblrmee bas been e:^Mbd to form the Hindustani 
of everyday speech. Peniaa influence rem^ strong in 
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the north and ia illustrated by tl» fact that Sir Moham- 
inad Iqbal, the greatest Unh {loet and a recognized 
literary figure, prtfimd to mite in Fenian. 

Itie people of India eaa now be pasted in brief re* 
view. Tbe first and znost striking ate the frontiersmen 
from the Xhyber to Qpetta ihar brethren the 
Baluchis, The fronoet Pathaoi proper maintain a tribal 
society with its siocotapaniineDts of valour, sensitive 
personal honaur, ho^titali^, intertribal wars amt the 
blood frud. The leadii^6M of thesr life is poverty, that 
poverty wbkh son a vigoroa people to activity u it 
dulls an edeehled one to despair. The activity is 
ttfually unlawful takes the fbnn of Ttuding the plains, 
cattle lifru^.aod (he looriflg of viBages. In thur relation 
to tbe plunitDeD, ot resourco, «nit tbear 

vigour in idlnrai they can be cooqieied to the pie-’^) 
Highlander. Thus tbe most tnsqufi period tbe frontier 
has enjoyed in this mtnry was the yean when tbe 
biuldiog of the Kbyber nulway by pronding good 
money made mding Bqefiuoiu. Tbe froatienmaa'i 
pl^-dweUiog courins in the Trondtf province lead a 
settled life. But never fer bdow fire mrfece lies a eeal 
for Itlaoi which nu^t at aay mmoit turn ibrir eyes 
westward and itm neater (he love cf money of a poor 
and ieariesi people- 

Tbe Punjab, or land cf the live rivers, has a strongly- 
marked character cd its own in spile of a heterogenectus 
populatioo. There a the kfiuiim Punjabi, a sturdy and 
sport-loving peasant, whofbnns the majority, the Hindu 
Ja^ an equally sturdy and lepotedly ilowwitted farmer, 
and 6e Sikh, of lacgdy tbe same stock, but quickened 
by the abandonment of cute taboos into an active and 
versatile enttqsreneur. Tbe marb of the modern Punjab 
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were: eluding igricutnst bued on canal colonia 
and irrigation; ruing iadufeiei and iwelling towns 
by hydro-deetric power; and conffluna] tension. The 
prosperity brtugbt by wfaeat crops frcan origated lasids 
produced a das of new rids wfao would haw been at 
home in the atmosphere of >^cionan Binnngham. The 
Partitian dirided the Pnajab into ovo and migrations 
nnee have sorted out (be oosnmuiuiia, hfuiiiins mowng 
to the West, Hindua and SiUs to tbe East Punjab. There 
has been n»n>*h but the vigour of the people 

brings hope for the ibtuic. 

Hk Sikhs demand a yerial word, because they are 
the most noted people «f dw Punjab. It is impcottnl 
u rememba, boweva, dat tbcugh tbeir saength now 
lia in the East Punjab, they do not condtute the whole 
even of that province. Huir beinij and nirbana, theit 
renundacion of aad compentalory taste its 

spirits, their vigour and hiidativ^ an wen known. Thdr 
enterprise has earned them all over the world has 
led dim in India wherever oew opening have occurred 
or new opportum'tig offered He Sikhs are a sect who 
have become a people, and they are the latest example in 
India of dus phenomenon. Oi^nating in the fifteeuth 
century in one of the periodic attempb to find a common 
platform between HinduiBn and Islam, political evenb 
drove them into opposition (o (be Moghul government 
and antaganiim to the h^nfimi in general, a hostility 
fraught tnih fateful conwqueaco in Rcent times, But 
though thtii gmieral oiganualion aiui otttkxA is now 
Hindu they retain certain foatutra which still mark them 
as a peculiar people. Iliey aiv a pecple of a book, like 
the Muslims, and this book conlims specific doctrines; 
they have a enmnvig bnthetbood and an organized in 
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aiT/ioiMor church k spite cute nirrivab within their 
Tanks, and like the Mudiiat dicf eschew idoktry. In 
racial origin they ate maiiiijr Ja^ but in thrir behaviour 
they might be taken Gtr a diflaent people. The trans- 
fonnatioa in Sikh radal flmanw wrought by freedom 
{ram die bdiibltiDnt of Hindu cutttnna is one of the 
eurinities of sociology. 

To the south-west t£ the Puigab in the delta and 
lower courses of the Indus Ses Sind. tuiel Sindhi is 
a peasant tribesman just be^ening to awake to tbeposri- 
bilities of inigadon ftom the Sukkur Barrage. Hie 
urban Hindu Sindhi is one of the most intdligeot and 
enterprising people in die watU. The Sindhi is ubiqui- 
tous throughout lodia and is to be found whaem 
Indian comiiiefdal communities eriat abroad. AVhere 
taoney Is to be-inede a Sodhi iiio be found, and aften 
In places whete only a Sindhi could see an oppenunity. 
The Siodhi'i activity aod atdliiy has gives him a 
pontion in the cotintry out lE pioportiaa to his 
■umben. 

In the desert to the east dwdJ the Rqjput clans, the 
chief source in India of dK pageant myth. They cer- 
tainly look the part, widi ibeir beards and coloured 
turbans, tbeir swoidi, thor casde^ their daasling lakes 
and marble palaces, thv tradition of chivalry and ^ts 
Ibr froedoRL Actually they are one of die loo significant 
people of India to-day. No longer acting u a dtadel of 
freedom against a fordgD iocj they have lat their ram 
d’Ars, Fovaty and lack of naoumi have Idt them behind 
in the race for modem deveioianent, and lack of adapta- 
Inlity has hindtied the oqd^don of those ppportuu- 
da i^dh have pre da ted dtemsdva. The Itajput in 
die past has ihovm great counge and h^ gifts of 
>ii D 
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itatetmanship, but ta-dkjr opening for the latter 
hat beer wanting and war danacdi a trained intelligence 
and twtiTiiral skill whidt be bat not found eaty to 
acquire. Innate coniavatiain, dan quiit, and iductance 
to combine have paieelled out a great txuct into a large 
number of jealous primipililies, «><*>■ c£ illuitrioui de- 
scent and straitened teMniiecs. Tie Rajputs possess the 
neatest approach in Indu (o the medieval fiiudal system, 
and are a standing aamfit in sodolcgy of the results 
of breeding for a particnlat purpose. 

Just south Iks fadk Gujarat It is a borne of euter- 
piiung serehants, and hi dkirf oty Abmedabad is a 
centre of Indian ioduitfialism. The Giyatati is pIwe^ 
tihl fur thrusting indindualitot atid, like the Sindhi, he 
is to be found wherever wealdi it m be won. Mr. Gandhi 
came from one of the oSdal funiliea of one of the lesser 
imtn bordering Gtyarat and Sardar-Vallahhbbai Patel 
B a cocpatriot For all dtek energy and belligeimcy the 
Gtfjaratii ue not a warlike people. They have been much 
influenced by the Jdo philoiophy which believes in the 
inviolahility of all life, and have consequently found 
the Gandhian doctrine of dUass or non-violence very 
congetual. But nou-violenoe lo a Gujarati does not mean 
■ Tolstoyan noo-retistaoce to evn;-it means usug non- 
violent mams to get your own way, with the emphaui 
on getcii^ your own way. TIib explain much in the 
non-violeiil tactksofCongreaiDlheput and why non- 
violence somedmes seoned to the culuder leas moially 
attractive than a litik dd^stumed phyiical force. A 
pleasing facet of the Gtqarati creed has been their respect 
for animal life. The animal bospiial at Surat, the old 
Gujarati port, was one of dm si^ts upon which genera- 
tions of Buropean tnvdlcn have oilaiged. Gujarat was 
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^Iio for centuriei the home d dtt meicantib Fanii, a 
eoaunumtjr of PerKan kA^ccs from Muslim rule. 
Parra and Gujaratis wilh die unorthodox Muslim 
fbHoweis ofthe Aga Khan share die finatiria! control of 
Bombay. The Paira hihhImt caly about loo^, but 
their part in Indian life has been lo conspicuous that 
they dptnand a share of atusikm.' Their opportunity as 
merchants arrived widi the pomtng cf the British. They 
developed the port d Bombay and built stupa*to rival 
the stout East lodiaffleD; later they developed the 
Bombay cotton industry and today are ptominent as 
fiimnders, industrialhts, and meithanls. J. N. Tata, the 
wiaWpf d the Indian iroo ilecl industry the 
grat iuiD of Titas, was a PaiB. The Parra carried with 
them to India the fire^otsh^ijaiig doenine of Zonattet 
to which they are still Utliful, but mote notictahle t> 
day is their very radksl wcsleniltation. Apart from the 
mitre'like hsB of the bkd and the Indian drtsa of the 
ladies there is little to disdnfuidi the moden Pani frein 
the EutopetiL 

Returning to the nordi we come to the people of the 
Jumna and Ganges burnt w]» constitute the ccr cf 
modem Hmduiira. Here lira the iradilioo of the Hindu 
epici, fbr here ttood the capita of their hero bogs, here 
are aU Che utei of their tegeodary cooflicia, and here the 
holy dties of Mathun and Beoars. From here come 
many of the leaden d the modem Hindus. Taken as a 
whole they an pahaps the feut picturaque of all the 
Indiao people, both in dm and behaviour. They unite 
intellect with pnctkal ability and naotioii with nber 
JudgemenL They postess one of the oldeit aristocnoei 
cf the worldin the tahddvr flfOudh and the moat con- 
servative prieilliood in the Btahmioa of Benaiis. This 
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region i) the eHeatial HiiidusUn, the land of tiie Hindui, 
the home of the modon Hindi tongue. 

Through Bihar, die land ct the Buddhist ahoMS or 
nooBSteries, the people bjr oaaU degnea shade off into 
the Bengali nee. la Beagil, Hiodui and Muslims are 
found in almoat equal numben, but the Bengali charaaer 
.ia 10 that it naieeads communal distinctloM. 
The Beog^ speak the nwe language, and wear the 
same dzos, accept in tte towns. A*! poBcs the same 
nervous emotional temperamat'and nhibtt the pme 
love of art. Their custom differ, but this is not entiraly 
a MiuM ionovaiion, daes^ pohapi bom the aictn* 
daney of a Bnhfflifi aiiatoencjr ovs a Buddhiit peaaantiy 
from the tenth cencury ouvarda. ^esgal k the land of the 
Jkd, the flowing cotinn garment tucked t'p in freot and 
Ihitened behind, which dixa duty {or nttuKai, and hai 
the advantage in a huriid dirnate of admitting air with* 
out mealing the penoo. Evefynrbere the B(^ali goe 
he tahci his diati with him, and h baa become a familiar 
ught all over India. The diatingiiithing traits of the 
Bengali an imagination, inlel^eace, taite, aenrithenes, 
and.elannishnm. The quaEtiea of imaguation and in- 
telligence are die two meet immediately appereut; 
thefe are few human bei^ more winning than a group 
of laughing Bengali youtba, v more atbactive than a 
cultur^ BengaK lady. It is these two qualitia which put 
the Bengali in the van ofwaiteniuation. The quality of 
taste united to those of ma^nation and intelligence hai 
produced Bengali art. They have givoi birth to the 
Bengali whool of p^ting, modern Bengali music, and 
Ben^ literature with Tagece at Iti he^. The quiok- 
vntt^ Bengali mind haa been alert to see poeibilitus 
of combining Eaatem and Western technique, while an 
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emotional heart baa lingered ionngly iwnd Jhe heritage 
of India. Equally marked a die quality of asaitivenen 
which, like the Ah, accompania the Bengali wherever 
he goes. It produces noods of aliemate elatiea and 
deprmion, an elation which tometimei turu to kuMt 
in pto^ccity and despA in ihfficulty. It hat, perhaps, 
been reipomibk for maldag the quotion of peiso^ 
oektioQS between the races a terknu &ctor in Indian 


pohtict. Ihe final quality ii it has been 

said that where two or three iiibeamen are gitbeced 
t^her you have a blood fed; where two or three 
Muilims a feast, two or three hafe a bazaar, and two 
or d>ree Gqiintis a stock mhinge. But wherever two 
or three Bengalis meet these it a BesgaK club. The 
qaaliiy is marked Ic Bengal by a tendency to do every- 
Aiog in groups, and outiiiie by a tendency to keep apart 
from the rest d sooe^. Iho maka Ibr the presavatba 
of the diitioetive Bengali odtuie, which b a meat marked 
fianiie of Bengali oolonkt throughout India, but alio 
lessens their populaiity in their adopted homes. Bemuse 
theBengalbwece the fiat toti&eup Westem cdacation 
B northern India they ior ■ time enjoyed a virlual. 
monopoly d prcfesdonal poits; Mukaijb, Cbalterjii, 
Aod 3aa were to be ibund in sdl the northern cities as 
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these coleoies, often in their third aod fourth gencii- 
tknii, continue nd are slowly becoming BBimilated to 
their pruvindal iKighbcun. 

We may pass briefly by flw Aaiameae, whom differing 
race B almost luhmeiged by flie cultural influence of 
fengal, and the gentle Oriyas cS Otisa, where Bengali 
cultural kiflueDce if also strong. Crosdng India to the 
rat we come to the hardy Marethis of the western 
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hill*. A imall but wirjr ^ 

their raiitance to tk Mojbui in the Km^ 

century, and then fbt a tan^ i^itd ihe H^tninathm of 
India with the Drituh. TVy « , ncar-irapmal race 
in character ai well u tthfevaneat, for tky have all 
the gifti rf empire huildipt .r,A tho 

aNiity to handle when, icanered dynaitia marh 
the tracei of their empire tiHiay they play an im- 
portant hut not dominaat port in the life of waton 
India. Their ipbtual home ^ ^ 

rail journey from Bombay, ^ of 

the hforatha Brahmin oparaj, j„ laanenju, 
aerdaes Itself in innumeral* b^ptu chita under 
the Stan. It w» no aeddeot tfat uone time (he rinl 
leaden of the moderate and odeme leettoni of Indian 
aatunaliim woe both hfoi»dia Brahmim, both living 

fo PMtii and belonging to die ana rtciion of the ime 

oste. The Maratha i« tung^ ^ d« American leme. 
ph)«cally and n»rally._ ^ ^ bog-headol nui) ft 
man who will make biieki i^tliout straw if he thioki 
than worth maldiig and not out for a load of straw 

in order to make one brit He j, 
lacking in taw and not Butheiia 

man for all tkt. a mad w^ j w 

enduring empire for hioadr, can efiatwely pull down 
tboK whdeh othen have made. 

We now wane to the Dravidiu lands of the Tinulian, 
Andhra, Karnadigi, and yy] oaxpt 

for the Brahmin section, ate of a ita»W hue than their 
northern hiethren, The T anJaf i| (}jq characteristic 
inhabitant of Madras. The Tamil arc noted 

for their iatelled, and have pwdxed matbematidaiu <£ 
TJuropean reputation. To u^te 
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pradigio of mcaKay » thtl it iinot .mfnminM tc find, 
in the bwer teacba of the istdlcctuib, both the nan 
who am aigue about aayth&ig ted the man ihinla 
he knowi everythiog, Hk Tbailiaa units a high degree 
of Weteni eduadon and a fbndceti for the 
language which octeoda to taii>dciven and domeRic 
lervanD with an ofthodoi eo&umtim which hai 
him the leait pemteable of ah die Indian racs to 
WstcRi lodal influeneea Urn Tamil gentleman with hii 
lafinm caite-marki and ceremonial tuifaao, hit diver- 
topped itiek and hk European clothei, it a dignified 
ItMlfflatic in Muibern inda. None eurpaBea him in 
dignity, intelligence, and courteiy, and far equal him 
in trtglJ eoDiervatiiffi and kwe the old wayt. The 
great teopla of the loudi are mainly bit work. Ihe 
merchanu of Madiu are fhaaoui &r their cnierpnse, 
and it it from there coreti that cuituril inSuoce hat 
penetrated to the Fat Eait in the put, and wave cd 
loduitiial emigration in die hat century have travelled 
to Burma and Africa. The Indian omxai problem a 
mainly a Tamil probloit 

The Andhrai stretch to dte Dordi and are cow coming 
into prmniReoce with the devdqnent of the new port 
of VUagapatam. A gender people than the Tamilians, 
they posKU a poorer itil and have played a maiJer part 
m hislory. Apt to be jealwi of Tamil predominance, 
they too are an iotdligent and cultured people who have 
played that part is Indum ovenns enterpriu. The 
Kaimadigaa of the Mysore pbteau have shown their 
worth in the great devdopmaU of modem Mysore, but 
in ^Dcral they do not difier greatly Bora (he two former 
peoples. The Alalayala co the wet coast ate distin- 
guished by a special quality cf ecterprire and pusL 
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For ccntuiia they hive acted u middlanen betwten 
Eut End Wat in the otiae bade, and ttHlay they are 
to be found all over India and wherever Indian trade ii 
carried on. Notable inififig them are the Muslim Mop- 
lab, dcsccndena at Ar^ saden tdio have trafficked in 
Malabar ance Roman lime^ and the Syiiao Chriidau, 
whose origin dates beck to dm nnu period. Malabar is 
iamout for its sodal custos^ such as the rule of inheri- 
tance through dsten, which produca unopecied ccoi- 
plications. Women have perhapa greater freedom than 
in any other pert of India, and there is nowhere else 
whoe by placing a pot oulndc her door a wU: can 
indicate to her husband diat he is not wanted. 

We have bow touched co all the principal race 
euept the dwellers in the mountains of the north. But 
these, for all their charm and interot, art not likely to 
play any large part in die life of the country. Tikuig 
(bon as t whole diey arc perhaps the most secluded 
people upon earth. They eiQoy the bgipinas of having 
no lustoty, for ihdr real hnbny h the btermiaable 
and inootable stnggle against ovoihadowing naUtral 
ibrea. ULcy have kol suoaeive invasions desolate the 
plains ard paa them by, .tb^ l>ave seen even the in- 
qtiiutive and iobodiiig EmcjiaQ confiDed, oteept for 
occidonal ihoothig parties 6 a few main paths and hill 
stations. They may yet lurviK the datnicdon cf wtdd 
dvSizatkin in an atoira war tofind tbemselva, to their 
surprise and bewildsment, the bein tf all the ages. 
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HINDUISM 

HnDuaH bai been likened l(> a mt sponge, wbich 
absorbs all that enteii it without ceaiing to be ibelf. 
Ute simile is not quhe otc^ betauie Hinduism has 
shown a retnarkahle power of aMtnihripg is well as 
absorbing; the water beeosKt pan of the sponge. Like 
a sponge i: has no fcty dear outline on Iti botto and 
no apparent core at its cmlie. An approach to Hindu* 
ism prorida a first Icssoa in die ‘ otbemta ’ of Hindu 
idem from thme of Europe. The Waletn love of d^ 
fiokioa and neat pigeon<baling icceives its first shock, 
and alio its first aperience of definition by mcaro cf 
negatives. For \Aile it is not at all dear what Hinduiim 
ti, it it dear that it ti not many things with which it soay 
be tuperiuially coapared. It b no^ for example, a sect 
or a church in any Weston sense. There is no general 
council which lays down doctrine, no episcopal bench 
or coDvoadon or tsscDbly which detenniiu) policy, 
no Ibc of incumbents avaifadde in reference books, so 
Kt of rula to be fousid us maruiab. Yet it ii certainly a 
rd^ian for all that But it Is not a religion in Ibe uual 
Watem sense. There are i» dogmas b> be accepted by 
all, no doctrines of uoiraal applicatian, there is no 
remper, fwdidifw,fi»da(eAOBhi;. I may believe in 
God or I may not, I may bdiere is a way of salvation 
or not, I may have eeitais ooial beH£ or oo^ I may 
have opinioos about ibe sarw of the univetie or rut, 
57 
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aod idll be a Hindu. Opnion tben it not the criterioo 
of Hinduism. It it to be found in ceremonial? A man 
may perfbnn cetemonka without cumber and recite 
teats without Ihmt, bat if be foUi to observe cotain 
rules of life they wilt be of no avail for he will not be 
cnnsiderEd a Hindu, b it tben a matter of dutia and 
observance of lula oiily? 

Here again there is no one tlusg necenary to salvation. 
Observance of rules mtiicnl caonesua will not do any 
more in the long con than ceiemonies without rules. 
A man may show great budty in his cenmonia provided 
he peribflBi certain base duties; he may be lax in hii 
duties provided he a piwctSiaa in eeiemomes; he may 
show a certain slacknos in both provided he neglects 
neither entirely. But if he docs so he will M out of the 
sponge id to speak and be no longer reckoned a Hindu. 
And what will happen to him tto? Tbe answer 
nothing overt, nothing VMka^ nothing immediate. Is 
there then no tribunal bdtve which he can be brought, 
00 InquisitHQ to judge hno, oo Court of Discipline to 
punish him, no penitents’ beoch on which to place him? 
The answer is again in tbe native. Hie only autboii- 
da to judge him are Ms oms cute fellows, the only 
judgement they can give s wbat they consider is ' done ' 
in their group, and tbe only sanction they have is the 
opbioo of thdr felIow'memben.\bere is, in ihe^ no 
oleinal Hoetion for Hindu practice, no Pope at 
Emperor, no ecdoiattkal thuoden or l^al terrors. 
Hinduism rcraeaentiaEyoaptfolic opinion. Not to be a 
Hindu means simply not being thought to be a Hindu, 
and this entails in die lor^ run a seria of other nega- 
tive which make life mtolenble. The system wotki 
much as ocommunicaiioa a an interdict did in the 
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Middle Ago. Once thee lentam were pronounced, 
their enforcanent deeded i^ioa public opinion and 
thw effeedveneu declined ai aoon aa belief in their 
efficacy wined. But it would be w'iti»«rting ^ auppoae 
that a man would be outcaated in India for the tame 
cause that he would be eacomimmicated in Europe. 
The cauK cf the latter was nsualiy doctrinal and some- 
dmea moral; the cauae dte former is not likely to be 
either unlea one tegirdt morali at aynonymoui with 
cuattm. For it ia a breach cf custoffi more than inything 
else vdiieh moTca the Hmdu leviathan. 

Is Hioduiaio, then, dmply a matter of cuiioan— 
peculiar and ccmpliated, but ttiS onttm? The anawet 
again ia in the negative. The cuatomt would not hold 
together U they were mcrety ciutuni, and tepimented 
no vahia, and the edatenee of valua implia ideas to 
Ibnmilate dtoo. Does Hlndidm, then, have a creed or 
a doetrine or a decalogue a^ aS? The answer here ii 
no longer punly o^tnx. Hlnduitm cootaini valuo, 
but no w set of valua; it pomeaaes doctriDca and ideas, 
but not one doctrine once for all delivered to the saints; 
it has sot one decalogu^ but many for ita numerous sec- 
tuma. These are the thingiwfaidi^ strength to the pure 
automatBQi of custom, these are die thiogi for wludi 
a Hindu will die, u the customs are things for which be 
liva. Even customs are so doscly identified with the 
ideas which they express as to ester the ' dying ' clao, 
as for oample the practice of cow veneration and the 
refusal to eat be^ mdi (be idea of the saoedney of life. 
But the distinction is there and css be made is theoiY 
if not always in practice. We have, thoi, a body of ideas, 
belief and values, wtudi together make up the mys- 
terious amoiphous oidty which ti called Hinduism, 
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Eadi is pretent in some one part oT Hinduisn and few 
in every part. Any one can be dopeued with in any 
one Hcdon without focfeitii^ the tide of Hinduism, and 
no item h absohttely esMCtial. But some of each class 
onut always be there. You can have bO of the items in 
some of the parti or tome <i die ilemi in all of the parts, 
but not none (f die hems in note cf (he parts. If one 
likens Hinduisn to a ship, one can compart the casta 
with its watertight cos^MUtmeats, the antial ideas 
irith the ited ftaoewnrk, and ipcdal hxBiKS ludi as 
the engioei, the bridge the steering gnr with those 
tbingi which aie proent kaanne, but not aU lectioni of 
Hinduho, It k an Indniale miatuK of all the eom- 
pancBt parts whose los would involve the sinking cf the 
ship, and so it is with Hinduko. Scene modem ships ate 
so finely constructed atrf au^dly subdivided is to be 
deemed uosnliable, and the sainc claim is (Am made 
for Hindukm. Sessneo Uffw that such cLumi an cniy 
based on a calculafion of kmwn dangen and the bxnm 
qualida «f the voei, and lociologisb would do well to 
be equally cautious in the case of Hindman. 

We may reprd Hindus v a body of cuibms and 
a body of ideas, the two tegcdier having such pervasive 
power and ddeostve lone as (o absorb or to resst pas- 
sively ibr oenturia any system which coma in coolacl 
with it. It will be conveniciit to consider some basic 
custom and then mne of dv fundamcolaJ ideas. 

The bask Hindu insthutson k caste. Space fortids a 
detailed qoniidemtion of dte origin of caste, which is 
still a natter of cootroseny among Indologistt and 
Mciolqgkts. Certain hctois in its fomatioii can be 
mendoacd and thu must suffice Ibr om purpose. There 
k lint the occupational facta. The lour main dmuons 
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apptrcDtly outed amorg du early Aiyaa - speakii^; 
tribes, tbougb they were not aeceiuiily in tbrir present 
order of esdnudon or cco^lnety beicditiTy and cer* 
tainly not inunutably fixed or rigidly acliuive. There 
is then the radal Eietor. The origin of the wtcast con- 
ception can clearly be traced in dte diiuite of the early 
Aryan for the hatnu and eustooi cf the aboriginal 
inhaldtacits, Aryan opiinoas of the indigenous peoples 
were not flattering and Ibuod fbtdhle e3{warion. United 
with race is the colour {actor. The early Aiyau were 
ruddy^&etd and fai^AtQned, the people of the land 
were dark or very dark. Tbe Sanhil word caste ii 
vanm ' or colour. Even o>day faimeu it nsuch prized 
in Hindu society; there is tqoicing when a fiuMkinned 
baby appean to, i dask-cxuplesdnoed Hindu Gunily, 
and eoneiponding disai^iatacnt when the leveiK 
oeenn. Recent ichoUn have emphasiari the prinitive 
ibenr of ubeo; Just at the Aryan would net toueh the 
piimldve tribesi^ lo die tribesman would net loueb 
the Aryan. The idea of (be potiuliai oTtouch srat mutual 
and i^pegatkm an ^^eed policy. Then there was the 
factor of conquest, conquered ccssinunlties oflen being 
alUwed to exist as a lower oute instad of being ecteik 
minated, or a conquering baibsrwn race being admitted 
to a place of higher degree as d» price ol absorption 
into the Hindu system. The Cbinw educated thor 
conqueron by making them manduins; the Indian 
embalmed thein by making them sepiraio castes. 
Finally, there was the Gmlor ii heredity, the tendency 
of a community scattered tmr east spices and in con- 
tact with strange peoplet to ptesove this culture by 

' The word ' caste ' denea (nm the Portuguese ‘ casta ' 
~-nce or triba 
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handing it down from father lo son and making every- 
thing hereditary^ 

The four nnnin ditdaiooi tf Haiduum are the Brahmin 
or priest, the Khiatriya or warrkc, die Vutya or mer- 
chant, and the Sudra or labourer. The outcastes or 
exterior castes, those originally outside the main Hindu 
lyitem, ace now really a fifth division, the Hindu class 
of the ' wndtrptivUegtd ‘Ihey have been the fifth aheel 
of the Hindu coach, 'avowetUy unwanted but neverthe- 
leu taking i share of the areigfat. k may turn out to be 
the nani work of Mr. flandhi SO h)ve achieved their 
goiosl 'recagnitiao ai an inlegnl part of the whole 
Hindu community by the device of ealhig Ai-™ Hayaas 
or Sons of God. 

Each main caste was originally an occupational 
division, and each in the couse of tiine hu undergone 
an ahnoft infinite procew of lubdiviuoa both occupation- 
wise and pnviace-wix. It is in thh social develop- 
ment that rbI contuRiity in India it to be found. In 
Europe, utiooal division^ and political organuatiocs 
tend to peniit while sodal organisms dinolve and 
chat^; in India, states are tmaiUry and sodetia per- 
sist Than was an Enghib stole b 1066, but one would 
hardly be at home in Nocman society; a modem Hindu 
would be quite at sen b ekventb-cenbiry Indian politics, 
but Hindu society would be recognisable and not alto- 
gether uncongenial To-day members of many castes 
can choose a wide rat^ of occupatmn, and the public 
services in particular are cpeii to all, but it would still 
be true to say that b die vdiole Hindu society caste is 
an indication of occupation. Not all Brahmins are 
prksli, but aU priests an bahmins; a cultivator is not 
likely to be a succmful sb^toper, or a moneylsndu 
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a pnetuing iamur. ’Rie cuttiog acroM of traditional 
oca^tioQi a mail oimcn io ^ town and amongst 
all thoaa vdio have been in degree watemized, but 
even there a hiai n viaible towirdi the modetn venioD 
of the hereditary oco^tioa. Titc BnhnuD gravitate 
to all intellw.anl puouiu, die (or vniter] to 
government aervicei the Scaa (hei^iiaiy doctori) to 
Weten medicme, and the Dtachant <••««»■■« to commerce 
and industry. 

Ihe neit fatUK of catte a heredity. The loeia! 
regulator of heredity k marriage, and it ii therefore no 
surprise to find Hindu tooely hrittling with marriage 
regulations. Every caste has iii (nm mica, but in gtneal 
it may be said that marriage k compulsory not only 
within the maia group, hut also within certain sub- 
groups. Withm those groups again there sue groups bto 
whid you must marry and groups into whid you 
caimot many. Thus, lUe k oAeo very complicaled ibr 
the young Hindu, and what the heaR longs ibr it by no 
means always what the soul receives. The difiiculty of 
Btkfying a set of conditions, lib turning the lock of a 
complicated aafe, giva a dne to the OBlom of amngmg 
marriages and amn^og then eariy. The lysteia could 
not last a generation without U. Modem relaaatioD taka 
the fbnn of jumping some «f the IcHcr binien and of 
raising the age of mairiage to rise point when the partia 
can have a voice in thd owu disposal Among the 
educated clase* it can now he said that there is gener- 
ally consultation, but by do means always cm^t by 
the parties concerned. Among the rat of the people 
traditional eomfiiioni nihstaotially prevail 

Caste both commands and fiirbids what a Hindu shall 
do, and the former, tbou^ cfies les spectacular than 
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the litter, is juit ai impamnl m uciil life. The eaesdal 
positive Hindu duda are to ptcMive the family unit and 
iti cute cuitomi, to perform die caemonks necessary 
thereto, and topaaon thetonh tothenact gcnaation. 
Hinduism is essentially a domestic culture and this 
is one reason why the citadd of otthoday is to be 
found anoog die vrama of aO ostci. The proper 
performance of ritual and the maintesanee cf custom 
is bound up with Eunity status and lelf-itspect. The 
restrictive side <£ caste euston has been the nodc>la-tnde 
of tiBvellei, publkuls, and mistionaries for gcneradoni. 
lit is important to tonember that these rtstrictioiii are 
merely the reverx of the pcsitive Hindu duties, for 
iinW one does so. theyiaf^eai measimglai and merely 
absurd. If it is once, realised that certain positive cui> 
toms and baUis, handed down for gencations, (onvey 
the feeling of rightness land pi^ety to Hindus just u 
certain customs, like die rule* of crichet or baseball, 
eoDvey the same feeling to EoglishiDen or Ameiicans, 
a great barrier to the undeislaadiig of the Hindu mind 
is removed. If an EnglishiDan objects to shooting fcon 
because it is ' unsporting why should not a ?rindu 
ofajeet to hilling them at all because it conflicts with the 
ptindpk of the sacredness of life? In both casa the 
objection leUi on the nine basis— tbe act proposed 
ofiends tbe subjecl'i sense cf xightnem or propriety. 

From this point of view the bbiUtions oc ‘ pr^udices ’ 
of Hindui can be more olgectively eonsidered. Apart 
from marriage they chi^ ifiect touch, food, and the 
taking of Ufe. Restrictioni of touch arise ihn the 
principle of ceremooial purity and specially concern 
the rdadons of the upper castes with ' untoucbablea ’. 
They also concern the receiving cf food by one com- 
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muoit^ from ftaotba, *nK]r Law produced dw curious 

■ nomil y gf & Amu riA (gi 'fl w»Kfnin cOOIb, 'Rr ahfnfiw 

sue the only comnuaity idioie touch csmiot defile 
tnyote ebe. Thne lestrietioini tad to be blunted by 
fliodan conditioM) ipedaSy by that great levellei the 
railway, but in broad ou^ne they lemam. On every 
railway station and k evay institution ITmdu and 
Muslim wate^pots were a liuniliar feature, each dis- 
pensed by its ovm attendant. ¥ood mtrictioni an bound 
up with Hiodu ideas of the ttcicdness of life in genoal 
and of the cow, a kind of apedaliaed symbol of all fiuit- 
fulneai, in particular, 'nuts, m Hkidu will eat beef, even 
those who boeome Cfaristiam eftm retaining an intme- 
tfve avenion to and only tome will eat any other 
kind of meat. Hmandpated Hindus who face mutton 
vrichout blenching vriU ih^ ahnt at beef. Fiib in general 
coma under the has, though in Bengal it is convenienUy 
regarded as a marine vegetable. Once fairly launched 
on vegebrwunn a fttih vista of distinclioD beixasa 
posrible. There ate the t^-eaiers and the abstainers— 
b not a fertile egg a form of lifer— the pro- and anti- 
onioa uirt», and those who consider beetroot too sug- 
gestive in colour for lespectenof life ic approve. Finally, 
the life-principle finds etps e awoa not only in a general 
dbindiaation to take life eves of aged and diseased 
animals and a tendency to leave nature akme, but in a 
particular vencfatlun fer wdi unprofitable creatures as 
monkeys and peacocks and asts. 

There rentals certain other featura of Hindu society 
without wbicli even ihb catsory survey vrould be in- 
complete. The fine b the Hindu joint family, an insti- 
tution known to the Mutiiais abo, The single and 
separate families of Westecn society are repugnant to 

ill £ 
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tndhioD&l Hiodu feelixigi; they Rtm lonely asd Klfah 
and forlorn. Hie typical Hisdu family it a group of 
&milia Ihtiiig togethn, recdgnuing the patriarchal 
authority of the eldest membef, haring a mmmnn pune 
and a highly developed &mfly &eling. The sons bring 
their wives back to the family bid, where they are lulqeet 
to the family matriarch and be children mix together 
in a crowd. The son's commooily go into the 

bmily eoSoi from which be ncelva an allowance, and 
he is msM su^giotted sboold he be unemployed, The 
whole tmdency is towards dependence on the family 
mioager, while of privacy thme is little or none. The 
institution his very {mportant lotiai conrequesccs whose 
uodentacdiiig Is eaentlal fw a grasp of Hindu society. 
The first is the emergence of a limited number of out* 
standing penooalitia, eurcssh^ despotic sway with 
more or less ItindlinBi, and accustomed to dispose of the 
]!'« of depoidano without any great regard ifai their 
wishes or luieepribilitia. * What’i fhr their good, not 
vdiat pleases them ’ Is the rule ef the typical Hindu jrint 
fiuniiy. Roee of democracy hetc^ as the Hindu coliege 
youth often finds to hb cot and ruefully adnils in 
private. Ihe system produces wtaoen equally outstaiid- 
ing, benevolent, or peiveise, according to indination. 

Apart (rimi the patriardis and nustiiaidu the system 
pnnota a spirit <£ dcpocdcDce, and retards initiative 
and enterprise. Revereuce for psimlel end family 
authority wdghi heavily tm (he young man aoxioua to 
strike out a new Hne and Sends to arrest character de- 
velopment in its meet suscqitible and formative years. 
Rdance on fsnu^ vsj^nt sapa the seme of re* 
sponsibSity and (urns many a potential steady woiker 
into a driller. Every educatioiiist knovra how many 
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prumiias etreoi ire nipped in the bud lad budding 
ebaneten blighted b^ family pnuuie fu itrooger than 
ifiythingbwwtmdK iVo^and tooierongmtoiily Sir 
weak, but often abo lor avenge and Kontive naturex. 
The ftuili of the ryttem an men b a docility and lack 
of entcipiiK which arc a Handing puxzle to the foi^ 
obierver. Another featiite it a faady pattiotim which 
placa the weldue of the bnuiy mernbo before that of 
the public. This penitt eva where familia hare 
fbnnally broken up under be stnm of modon life, and 
is the root cause of be oqiDtkni notieeable b public 
Qe. *n Hinduism nothing matlen really, lo long as the 
family ilouruha. But be jobt family has aim its advan- 
tages. If bete B no privacy, boe ■ a woodeiiul capadly 
far living together withom faietko, for naldsg be best 
of bififi. iWe ii gnat devotton among t^ family 
toemben, and often a wiilbgnos to laerilice fb be 
genetal good which would make a Westerner bluih. If 
there is tometimes narrowtKs and ^ony, there is often 
a teantjuil and afiectionate eoasmunity life which might 
well be be euvy of be more fevered dwdlen cf more 
temperate climea. 

Ihe fesuly bringi ua to the Hindu woman, whose 
graceful and flowug erdourfid dreu charai every 
Westeruer in India and issurei her of a welcome b be 
West. The Hbdu woman has a distbet place m Hindu 
society, but it is a diiu'ncdy aubordioate place. She is 
worshipped as a mober, veoented is a wife, loved as a 
sister, but not much regarded « a woman. WoDan ai 
woman is the handmaid of man; her duty ii to wotblp 
her huibeod, to bear and rev fab chiUro]. Her poiiliaa 
as womaa is shows by what happens to ha when ha 
husband is dead. As a woman she has sigiufitaiice only 
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b relation to aiaa. For thit reaun erery vroman ii 
<iiarried at as early age and ihcugh the general rule of 
monagamy prevails (ooepl for rajahs) a man may take 
a second wife if the tint has so childra. Her propaty 
rights are vested in ita husband, and she has very 
limited rights of inheritance; Marriage is SBavnental 
and indissoluble, so feat on the bushand’i death there 
is notluDg left for the widow to to await reunion with 
her husband. Tim is the bans of the Hindu custom of 
vridowbood, and of raff, the praetica of immoUtion on 
the Cuaeral pyre of the He ideal woman is 

Sita, vdio fellovud her bu^nd into .oik, remained 
(hithfiil when Iddnipped, was locued and then volun- 
arily left him at the iint teeath of lundal, in oida to 
protea his repuutiob Such naift« is admirable is 
IVsdu eyes and DO one has e»tt crittdzed Rama fer 
letting her go. But if a womaa is significant only in re* 
Utien to tun, since the b rdaitd to him a great dal, 
the has I very coDiidenUe significance. One must 
bevreie of aauming that titis«dinate ngnificance meant 
no significsuiee at all. for this mild be a tiavrsty of the 
truth. A woman's poutkn really depends upon her 
family status; her Importance waxes and wanes with the 
fluctuatioos of the family fartoxs, not in terms of money, 
but of children, daughtefs-in-law and to on. But within 
that unit her iafiuenee it wvf grat and oAsn salutary. 
In the past there wu no ocape for the Hindu woman 
from the family circle, acept by becoming a courtesan 
or a taayaifa or ascetic. To-day the profesions are open 
to those who will enter Ihenv and a rapidly incteaaing 
number ace tedoag InCb Westers educatioa and the 
independence for which it give a taste, like tiieir 
brotben, Hindu coU^c-bred often find the conflict 
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acute between Weatem ideu tf penonality and liberty 
and tradidonal cotioni of dqxsdence and subordina* 
tioa Tbe Hindu widow a one of the Hcul problens of 
India. There ii nothmg left for ho but to think of her 
huibaod, and to become the family drudge; ihe is 
banished from even Hindu today. WeU-tn^ ftoiilies 
keep thdr widows out of ijgfcf, but even hae there are 
ouny lukida and niaaways, Hu pota aie praeticaUy 
slaves unks they become devotees at a shrine (as thou- 
sands do} or seek more gaudy fdkf. Widow schools and 
remarriage sodeties have so far only touched the fringe 
of the problem. 

Ihoe ranains the great ciasi of 50 millioni outside 
the Hliidu fold known socially tl outcaitei; ccanonially 
as untouchables, bureaueratkally as depressed clasta 
or scheduled cartes, sdentificdJy u the oltiior castes, 
and by Mr. Gaodhi sa Hsr^ or Sons cf God, Spread 
all over India it may be said that in general they pe^ 
Ibim an the dirty work of (he Hindu community, from 
scavenging to certain kinds of cransmanship. In general 
they are' the deicendaaa of conquered aboriginals when 
the iCndus preftned to enslave rather than to kU. The 
tUvery b of tbe mind, die convictioD ihat they an 
morally and spiritually inferior and that tbdr only hope 
of InipriveaKat in another bfe eoniiB in the patient 
pafonoance of menial duties In thii. Ihoe people 
commonly live segregated, in both town and country, 
but their conditions vary groil^, from the comparative 
freedoia and physical v%our ef the Punjab to the ex- 
treme squalor of the nutii where a PtHjef could not 
approach within mnety-Kx pSK«a of a Tfmkiidrt Brahmin 
and had to malw dismal noisa to give warniiig of his 
polluting approach. A group of ' unseeabla ' was still 
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ncordcdin the igji cava. In votem lodiA the ttunlf 
MAv! formed vaWble uniti of the Tnrfiari anny until 
orthodox Mantha prejudice kd, to their diibaadment. 
More than Mr. GandhTi unnoiB the burly-bully 
of modem industrial ddei h dong samethh^ to break 
up the syitem, both by opo^ new iTenuca of employ- 
ment, Inchiding techiucal one^ and by making 
pbaervuue of uatonthabilny mote and more (Ulheult 
for the eaita. Ibere it no tmtouchability in an Indian 
third<las railway oniage. 

The ideal which underlie the Hindu tocial lyitem are 
even more important than the lyitem itself, fee the 
syitea h largely their todal c^Ksiem and on their 
eontioued acceptance depntds the durability of Hindu* 
ism in the modem wo^ ff we widi to Judge of the 
adaptability of Hindukit. or <f its luitabSity for the 
conditiooi of a modem indurtf allied udety, tre must 
oomids the validity of Hindu ideal in the light of 
modem thought Them are bur Hindu nmeeptipas 
which may be briefly eoialiteed. They are Aenw, 
Boneu, and homo. 

Ditmt may be roughly equaled with duty, hhas 
nieaiu colour and so a^, ngN ngni&o iilunon, and 
lenm, die doctrine of oonxqueaces. Each may be 
considered in turn, beginiUQg with die last. 

JTsniu h the logica} doctrine of moral consequences. 
Every action good or bod has ill consequences and each 
consa]uence must be fuBy wnked out Thera am no 
short cuts away from the ccssequenca of evil; repen- 
tance may bring foigivcneB in the lenis of excusing the 
guilt, but will not avert the coniequenco. It is these 
consequences which are the atonement for the act. 
Koilarly, a man cannot aHiiove merit without incurring 
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tbereby the iomtahle conitqueAca. So- logical and 
rigorous a doctrine demands a wiider riage than the 
span cf a single life, and this ii pnmded by the doctrine 
aftnnimigration^nuli, vAt^iaaKsitial to the wok* 
tog tSkanu. We an aol isolated iidividuBli, creatura 
of a moment, flying in and ont of the hall of life lice King 
EthelbeR's sparrow, but a link ^ a potentially endless 
(9)un of lives- Wbethff ibat chain is a conveyer-belt 
idiich eodlealy tqieats a certain cycle, as Plato thought, 
ii' not relevant; the esraltal point is that cuh life is' 
only one of a letia, with a bdbte and after. The feet of 
life ren^ni, the concoit of hfe depends upon the wlD 
and behaviour of the mdsridual. By iculute endeavour 
and suitable eutdsa a man may ultimately escape 
from the diam Into direct tssion with the One, but 
this is a long and laborious praas, the goal so far of the 
fevouied few. Apart frost this our podtioD in this life 
is detemdned by the past, and our poiidoa in fee next 
partly by fee past and partly by oas’i own efibrti. Tbii 
cooception pvm a curioudy tiinelesi quality to fee 
Hindu's mind. For him file is ati endless proceu of which 
he ll now eujo^ng one fieedng gluspee cf many, not, as 
for both aocieot and modem Zuropean agnatics, a 
vjundow of etenuty out d* sdndi one can lode for a tune, 
and be gone. Nothing a inetnevably lost and ootbing 
on fee moial phne is certudy gained; it ii til a nicely 
cakuiated leu or more. On the other hand, it makes for 
and dspais in penonal r^linns, for rdnear- 
nation, while making continuance certain, renden the 
meeting ^ loved ona and feds recognition matten of 
popular doubb flintne malRiibr ulfenate certainty, but 
Teduees incentive to immsdiatc effort; it guarantees 
continuity, but reduces the sense of urgency and blunts 
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the ipui tD tctioo; above all it gives the Hindu a dif- 
fosnt attitude to lime from out own, an attitude which 
coloun all ha thou^a and Muencei all hit actiona. 
A Hindu does not see 'Iline pasting him by, he flows 
with it, like a boat on a tmr, Pai^ieally he changes 
boati, hut the voyage cootinoea. 

The neat idea it of Amt, ot duly, which is intcnatcly 
bound up'with,ihat of caate. IXitana ^slalni a man’s 
pouiion in t(ie caste netwni, Sam mill him what to 
do in t^t position. Dhane doa not coincide with the 
Western idea of duty, since it a not telatcd to any fixed 
piindple, but it tesemblea the Wateta cede in that it 
caciia mth it a loue «f inceal obUgadco, so that faihiR 
is a fflonl fault. The duty of a caste may be immoral 
from the Western pesnt oC view, and alio hom that of 
another caste, but it would severthHeu be mmoml for 
a nember of that caste to neglect it The io<illed 
erinunal tribes come tinder that category, for cattle 
lifting and the like ate to them a duty. In the same way 
the Thugs, as devotees ef tbe goddas KaSi, thought it 
their duty to strangle way&ren u an offering to the 
gedda. These may be cifled pervciuDos, but to use 
this word would be to mimodentaiid the whole nature 
of Sarm. My Sam is tbe occupation and behaviour 
fledog to my caste and itisny moral duty to follow the 
rulu d that caste and do olhen through life. So tbe 
moneylender is exp ected to be a been business man and 
the wBirior a brave sddies. The moneylender has no 
call to be brave or the wanior to be keen*witted; if he 
is so, it is a cre^t item in ho spiritual account, a work 
of supererogation, but no blame attaches to the absence 
of virtues outNde the prescijxd liit. The idea of Sam 
is not of couise rigidly af^iied, and it would be easy to 
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find caueptioDS. But it nus diiDU^ the whole of Hindu 
thought and pnctke, and s as meatial part of Hlodu 
matal procesa. Thui, evay oecupation, including 
government service ud the profanons, has its own 
dutia and obligadoni whub a man cannot ignore 
without los of oteem. The idea of duty has been cut 
up into packets and duttiboted among the gnnips 
and prcftssioni, and in the procesa its connaion with 
moral prinopUs has hhined iw 

altogether. 

Finally, there coma m^e, or illusion. In the hack* 
ground of the endless tomd «f death and rebirth, the 
inesorable wotkuig out «f consequences and its coroUafy 
the caste system, and the infioite variatioiu upon the 
themes ‘ My station and its duties ' which ii called 
£iema, lies the fundamental quotioB— rs wket mi? 
Hindu thought li saturated with theho. Sceptical 
theotia certainty aist, but ca any large lule they just 
cannot breathe in the ladiaB air. But Hinduism s not 
only theiitiei it is also pindieiitic. There b an ever- 
present tendency to identify God with Nature, the One 
with the Unirene. The Wett b apt to think the world 
more real than God, so flat Voltaire could say that if 
God did not edit it would be neceyary to invent him 
—in order to make the worid; tt that Hegel thought of 
God, along vnth the Uiuvok, as in the process of 
becoming, while Renan could be described as thinking 
that God would like to east if be could; India thinks of 
God as more real than the wodd. There b no ultimate 
purpose in life but eventual reunion with the One, and 
all doctrines, disciplines, devodocs, and ecstasies are but 
mwiTis to that end. The wwld b part of God, but not the 
whole of hhn; it b hb thought or dream, ' the baseless 
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&bri£ flf hiiviiioa'ikfid ultbttteiyiiuiiotubstaiLce at 
aH MiaD, to obtain Uniao, mun acape &om the Rxmd 
of birthi and datba, fnm dte cLaini of paaioii and 
daiie. He acapa by icalixLo; that actuality it illu^, 
by puling the pat^au bectute lead to acdoo and 
10 create tbe itroog deb^ fnai « 4 iich he wisba to 
be free. * Deny ii nherait in all cooqeunded tUlngi.' ^ 
The fever called linog b to the Hindu really a fever and 
not a more or leu pleaiant unique reality. Mtkifia, or 
fieedom, to the Hindu ti Itcedcia fraia action, iroiB 
daize, and fnm the matentl world. Ibae ideu, It 
ihould be empbaiiied, are not merely philosophic 
theoria fit only for the lectute^aos or the heniut'i 
ave. They are of the texture of the Hiruiu Blind, tcn^ 
thing with which the Hindu Kva, lunething which ii 
part of him. The consequence a that Hinduism ii a 
wgrld'ienoundiig syitem mdia ihan, like Chriitianity, 
a wurld-aceeptlBg one. The world a for ever too much 
with the Hindu. Ke lacks nuds incentive to change it 
now, because be always knb fisward to another change 
in the luture. Menl bdraviour. in tbii life will bnog 
material a well u moral iuqic o vm ent in the nai. But 
why botha lo much about improving the world if your 
teal object is to get away firm it all by italisug that it 
u only a dream? The backpdusd coovictioD that the 
materia] world ii an illuson leads to produce a italic 
state of indifierent (o materia} progress. It creates 
that ihrinkiDg from the material as soflieihing evil 
which is the so-called spirituality ol India; it is re- 
sponsible for the Hindu knadt of argument by negation 
and action by non-co-qpentim which puzzles and 
iiiitata those nuitured in dm activist Greek tradition 
* Dlmvupda, tr Ifp ^ Vina, p. 71. 
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of dM Wat The Hindu lopaQ d» njah, but venerata 
the ucedc, hecauie the ucedc penmifia remiacutioa 
and i] IbllovQiig what emy Hindu in hii heart belicva 
to be the only true way of Ufe. Than may leesn to be 
little ipirituality about Mme qipa of merchanti in India, 
but for all their Im cf moBcy they accept the idea of 
eennsciatlon ai the geettat go^; ia the Hindu 
dtha toida to dcapue the material altogether, ar to 
collect hii goodi without taate or leaaoo. If he bob on 
them at all he regards tfewp quantitatively not quali- 
tatively, for the limple renoo that he does not asndate 
the idea of value Mth material gooda So art and beauty 
are left to the connoifloir and the heieditaiy aaftaman 
for whom it ii a Jkamc, or moral duty, to be practiied, 
not ihr the lalie of cultivuti^ beauty, but becauK it Is 
the duty aaigned by Praviiknee to hii nation in lib. 

In sum we may c^’ ditt choe ideas equip the Hindu 
with a set of values quite diSneot from thw of the Wat, 
and it B these vahia wbkh fim the cote of his sodo- 
religious system. Many details, no doubt, have grcpwo 
up by the mere accredoi of custom, and tboe may be 
modified by the adoption of new cuitomi like the moden 
faihkta of looking to the Wot But the main structure 
will not change undl die ideaa ihenuelva ire tiansr 
muted. A fungus here or a parasite there may be re- 
moved, a dead branch or bniheo twig may be lopped 
off, but the Hindu vee oTUSt will stand so loti^ as the 
sap cf Hindu ideology ooDtinuato rise. This is the great 
quation before Hinduism onlay— to prune and cut, 
or to replant altogether, to change or not to change? 
Can Westatn ideas be grafted on to the parent Hindu 
Item, or must then be a froh planting altogether? 
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Godon defined the Miolia oeed u a great trudi aad 
l aecesary &lKhwd. The itudeat of pol'tia ia India 
might call it a grat las ami a aeccsar/ diviaon. It is 
necetsaiy fu&t to realise tiat the Muslim oaBimuiity 
eaub and has an independcat exuttne^ and then that 
it is essentialiy different k uchne and outboV from the 
Hindu (waumiflhy. Muifhn are not mete excepfiooi 
here and there to the general nie of Hinduism; they 
are a laige and eompoct body of people who exist in 
dwir own light and have to be conndeitd indepen* 
dently of the Hindu. They ait not simply pci^ of a 
difTerent teligious denoninatioa, as hbthodisb might 
differ fton Ronun Gadtdks; disy are not people who 
go to diRereot churcha yet have a commoa culture 
and the same oatiooal mitioiik. They are so&iently 
different to consider tbeoidves a lepante nation; they 
differ from the Hindus not only in belief, but also in 
culture, tndilioa, and, above aJ, in their sense of 
valuB. A Methodist may fed at bame with a Reman 
Cathobc on abiost evoything except theology and 
sVQiship, hut a Muslim must mahe an effort to fed at 
bone with a Hindu on anytiili^ outside busbes, Dres^ 
custom^ food, codes of oondnet, and ideals are all di^ 
fereni, and it is only whes thse have been successfully 
relegated to foe U<fogniucd foat foe average MuiTun 
can be at ease with (he avenge Hindu. 

76 
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Hawng 1^ » much, we muat beware' of 
far. Muslinu abould not be deoicd the "o")* of indi^Q 
For (here ii o&e ttiing, m qate of all ihu ^Oennca 
which the/ ihare>-the Indiao lemperament 
ot the hU. Ihe Mtulim Bengali hu much the 1^0^ mg. 
peraineiC ai hii Hindu oe^bour, though th^^ 
and ctutom dl& radical^. Similarly, Puajabf Htn/tii. 
■hare with Muilimi the Fnc^i tempoaffleg^ ,, 
ihown by tuch common ts^ ai bve cf iport love 
of a fight. A European parallel may he luggcatt^ ig 
narthen and touthem IrUunan, and perhapi i(|]} nr^ 
in the lauihern Catholic and aouthem Fiottstati) 
diere ii enphatk comeioui dilfinnce in almi^ 
taped, but an equally eDjdtadc affinity of togpen- 
aent. Another parallel Ji that of French anq 
Garudiam. Here tempaament at well i| tt)m and 
Cffuiiou differ, but there is an underlying eoacioumew 
iff belongiog (0 the new world, and a eotunon 
bong Caoadian. The point to be graiped ii iluj 
the Muslim is a difiereot tpeaa ff Indian from the 
Hindu, he is an Indian Ibr aD ffiat. He may looh 
for help, but he has no longiog to go outtidc to 
may lode to Arabia for inipiratios, but be 
Hinduscaa fc? its expreunn. Geognpbical Isdjg ^ jj- 
hosK, India the scene ffhash^ and lean. 

The initial contrast with Hindiiisro which it^^, t{,Q 
observer ii one ff defmitcaess. If Hindubnt any 
pared to a cloud with its vague outlina and tiocertain 
amorphous composhion, Islam may be lihene,^ g, ^ 
wate^towef with its sharply deGned shape and 
ddinite contents. You become aswtre of'Hindi^ 
its atraapbete; you can leil Islam by its definite 
buta. You become damp in a cloud; you reee^j 
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ibepe of In wateMows and mcaiDie the water which 
Sows from it. You led fCcduian; you catalogue Islam. 
Thus, one sayi of Hiaduhm that certain thingi are to 
be Ibund within it, but none of there things in tbon- 
lelva can be called Hinduam ptt «; with Itlam one can 
tahe certain charuterutia and ny without hesitation 
'Thii u Iflain.' there etancteriiici are, briefly, a 
Greed, a Book, lod a Brotherhood. The creed ii that of 
the Prophet— ‘thoe is no god but God and Mohaffl- 
mad is his prophet’; the book is the Koran, which 
contaitH both dogma and nkef life; and theBrothet- 
hood k the equality of til Mutlima before God and to 
xrk other. This first diitinetim shows at once why Islam 
and Muslims are contnKmly more easily undentnod by 
Watenen than are Hioditf and Hinduism. Chiislianity 
also has a Creed, a Book, and a Biotheihood, and though 
the ebaracterutics of eads difler widely from those of 
IiUm there is a comoum'ef^toach to life, a cominozi 
way of looking at things, whidi makes the Wotereer 
and the Muslim Eeel more akiii. MuiUins and Ghristuns 
both accept the world and ledi to mike the best of it; 
they have a creed about it and rula for living in it. 
Hindus do not accept dre world, but seek to scape from 
it; they have a creed winds derds ito edstence and 
nils to get out of it Few Mudimi and Chiutian life 
is a probation for the ml wodd and IhereToic lupremdy 
important; for the Hindu it k * ddng time ’ in illusion 
and tho^ne witheHt uitnwte lignifana. 

The Muslims in India oumbered 96 millioni out of a 
total population of 388 nttSiims, recording to the census 
of 1941. There in^r be some reason for doubting the 
accuracy of the 1941 figursnucetherdalionofoumben 
to Assembly seats auied great eforts to inflate totals. 
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but as both ejdei w« equally eno^c, the proportion 
of MuslinB to the while is pebbatiy accurate eDoagb. 
The strength of the Musliffl coaununity is not, however^ 
in ocact proportion to ibeir numben. Diipenton saps 
tbeir strength and is inAttA one of the iundaciental 
causes of the cosuminal protJeco. If the Muslims had 
been a eompaci body in a particulaL- area, like Ulster- 
men In Northern Irdaod, Kooe sort of divkion would 
have been comparatively emy, as it was in Ireland. 
But in fact, apart &om certam areas of itrer^, Muiliffll 
ate scattered all over the sub^ondiunt, generally is a 
small minority. Sven b tbe iiia|«ity areas tbo majorilua 
•re not always ovetwfaelmtag. 

There are two main bodtes of Muslims and a Dumber 
of smaller groups. The Snt omnpact body a b the 
north-west, which fonns vdiat may be called the main 
Paldstao country. This r^oi) coven tbe tribal area ef 
Baluchistan, the pcovinee of Siod, the Nortb-wat 
Frontier, the Punjab as &r « the Sut)^, and die stale 
of Bahalwapur. Adj'aeeot to it lie tbe disputed territory 
of Kashmir. Here dwell sAat may be caBed tbe fighting 
Muslims, people with martial traditions^ physical vigour, 
and sometimes brogn descent. The second area of 
oQQceatiation is Eastern PalasAn, ccoipridiig eutem 
Bengal and Che p)^ of Assam, iridi its spritual centre 
id Dacca. The people herecGSer racially m no way from 
Hindu nrigbboura. Apert bxn these two areas, 
which now constitute Ptkisian, there ate a sumber of 
Muslim oKbotf among die Hbdu population. Thus b 
the north the great dties like DeOii, Agra, and Lucknow 
have substantial MiaUm dasests, and there arc patches 
of Muslim settlement like tix Rohillu (Afghani by 
descent) b Oudh and tbe Siyeda cf Buha. In the south 
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Acre BA lubitazitkl group* m Hyderabad state, and 
down the vrest coast frtm Gujarat to Tiavancore, 
incJiKiiog Bombay. For die tot there is a iprinUiiig 
of XfiuTitm everywhere, t&oK marlffH jn the country 
than in the towns. ' 

It is usually rtat the majority of Muslims 

represent the ' oonqueron d Tm^ia ■ in post ages. In 
{bn, this is not the ease, and it is well to be clear at the 
outset that the grai a^jonty d Muslimi in India ace 
Indians of Indian desoeoL Nemtheku their origins are 
diverv, and seme understanding cd them helps in esti- 
mating the complexity both of riwr ctio^csilioa and of 
thdc relations with the Hindiis. Tlie first group ecana, 
of course, fna the invading armies fiun the north^Kst. 
The word artnia jj used advisedly, for the Muslim in- 
vasiom were distinguished from some of tbe earlkr ooca 
by the fact that they were dm ibUi migntkns, like the 
Teutonk and later die Slav Dovemenu in Eurtppe. They 
wen the forays of rudiog partks or the invauans of 
tegular armies, and, as tudi,a(cept perhaps in tbe north- 
war, they did not nuke Jaiga-acaJe setdosals on the 
land. From tbe bcgiiuung these men formed a military 
and political govermng oste, and though Ihdr num- 
ben were big enough to fom communities, they were 
pndessional and, so, scattered groups rather than 
agricultural and compact bodio. These men and their 
docendants fon&ed fint a nclitary aTiitocncy, then a 
ruling claa, and finally a socia] tfte.' Their tiaca can 
be seen to-day m tbe bat familia. It is a dis- 

tinction, for example, to be a Qurebbi, or member of 
the Arab tribe of the prophet Mohammad, a Sycd or 
direct descendant of the Piophet, a Moghul or descendant 
‘ See Chap. VI, Muslin] Invuions. 
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of tbe nortliem adveuturei of the ^xteenth cqitury, 
a Qugatai Turk, or to A^ias. The name B(&hari ii 
an honoured lumame, it implici descmt from 

the Turb of Bokhan in ce&inl Alia. Thk point is 
emphasized by tbe eagenai cf a^uing families to 
anna an ancient patronymk. But when we have got lo 
&r, we have only accounted for a proportion of the 
runety-ux mllliooi. bt (act, tbe majority are of Hindu 
descent. Some of them are no doubt the mull of fiMcible 
eonverdons. Periods occoned when ihdi wm done on a 
conudeable scale, but in genual it was a sporadic pro 
cea resorted to in tima of ocitaneot sucb as the cap- 
ture of a city and the lootiiig of towns in the first flush 
of victory. Taken as a whole, Indian history has been 
ronaikable (or the clezneocy otcnded to the van^unhed 
in war and for tbe regard shown m women and children. 
Afflongit the nutty eueptioos which pnve the gcncml 
rule, Tlraur'i emeudoo ef 100,000 Hindu aptiva in a 
momeot of panic before DdU in 1398 may be matched 
by the record of raiding Maiathai in tbe eighteenth 
century and of tbe btigand nudaiii in the early yean 
of the suKteenlh. Owing tn die ceremonin] peculiaridea 
of Hinduism, fordble convenon was curiouily euy. 
Bring a Brahmin into contact widt beef, for example, and 
he fait himself to be ibr ever cut oif from bii kind; the 
ptdbuoii of Islam was jbco tbccoly, and by no means in- 
tolerable, alternative to Joining tbe ranks of the outcastea. 

liL fact, however, the majority of cosvenioni were of 
two kinds, individual among the iftper-clasa Hindus, 
and mass among the lower. Abny individuals among the 
upper claua have embraced Islam through tbe cen- 
turies, and some oU-establiahed Miislim fiuniliw retain 
their H'ndu names in pride cf thedr brahmin dement 

III F 
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Some chiDged their (aith fn» conviction and othen fiam 
policy; a list could be made of high Muslim ministers 
who were Hindu converts. Office wu often worth a 
mosque, as Paris was once worth a mau, But the buft 
supply, as it were, ome from two nitin sources. All over 
India, but specially tritne the Muslims were fimily 
established In power or in enntidenble numbeis, this 
creed attracted the Hlnihi outcaste. Its promise of 
brotherhood, its simple aad concrete demands, its com- 
paratively Sew taboos, opeoed up a new world to any 
‘outcaste who could tee beyonii the mud wills of his 
village; and it is perhaps onfy die ruial isolation of India 
as a whole, togeths with the absence cf efTeedve Muslim 
power in large areas, which has prevented the abiorp- 
tion by Islam of the whole outtaite community. In 
eatten India another Sscior was at work. Bengal wu 
the last resort of a pc^uUr if decayed Buddhism. Not 
long before the Muslim occqueit the Buddhist was 
replaced by a militant Hindu .dynasty, the traditional 
opponents of Buddhism. Thai, cenditioni resembled 
those in the Middle Bast befere the appearance of Mo- 
hammad, and the BuddhiAs were inclined to welcome 
the Muslirai as dehveros, as berelicaJ Christians wel- 
comed the Arabs in the levoith century. Not force but 
a release from tenrioa made a Muslim of the eastern 
Ber^jali-lhere is one mote factor, that of pactful pene- 
tration along the wat coast of India. Arab traden had 
thdr scttloncots from the diioovery of the working of 
the monsoons in the tint ceslury and in due coutK 
became Muslims. These sett^nents multiplied by inter- 
marriage and became Ind^enous Muslim communities 
in a predominantly Hindu coustiy. 

The nature of Hinduism made it necessary to describe 





ibe cuitomi fint and to ia&r frtm thcoi th( undcrlyir^ 
tdeu; llie nature cf Iilan malui it timpler to de6ne 
ideas and belidi fint and consdv (he customi afte^ 
wards. What then must a man do to be a Mudlm? He 
must fint repeat the Mu^im treed 'There ii no god but 
God and Mohammad a Us pacphet', and he should 
submit to the rite oT circumdaon. These are the two ball* 
marks of Islam. Belief in hUhammad means acceptance 
of hit mlsuon and so of Us teadung which is enshrined 
in the Koran, and diii infUvcs certain theological, 
moral, and personal consequences. These sre u be 
found la the three great systems of Muslim docnine, 
Muslim morality, and Muaiim law. 

The esicnce of Muslvn doeime a the unity and trans- 
cendence of God. The unity of God makes the Trinity 
UgUy suspect if not incoaptthcniiUe tO the Muslin, 
and the nultiple gods of tbe popular Hindu pantheon 
posidvely repuUve. Its obvciK ude is the pasaonate 
rqection of idolatry, and diough this may Lave been 
originally a Semitic duraeteriitic, it is now thoroughly 
sfdiiratiCTJ in India. A temple it an idol houK, dedi- 
cated to devils. Along vnth dia goes aa equal olgdction 
to tbe fertility aspect of popular Hinduism as specially 
nanildted in the Siva colt, she trsiaceodence of God 
involra an almat equaUy cmpbitk denial of the idea < 
of divine iaearaatioa. What m Chriitianity is the grut 
ezceptioo whidi prova tbe rule cf human frailty is 
endian ic in Hinduiioii lo here a mother great matter 
of dISerence. Cod, as dm tbiailogiani would say, is 
completely ‘ oths ' to the Muslim; he is Ugh and lifted 
iq», and can attsun unto Um? The Hindu doctrine 
that God and the soul in man are ktectica] is thus rank 
blasphemy to tbe Muslim. 
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fVom the creed we pa» &> tbe moral and ceremonial 
code. In many pointi the Mutlim code retenibles the 
Chriitkn, (or it haa ogmoaon origini. Mohammad 
borrowed heavily from tfae Jewa, with whom he viai in 
contact in Arabia. The Aiaha in the great days d' the 
Caliphate carried on the tondt of (3redc philcoophy and 
imbibed the Aratotelean theory of jiutice. From ibem 
two lyatemt many charactentica d Iilamic law and 
practice derive and it ii perbap) worth while to enumerate 
tome d them briefly. Thejewidr idea d biting hai (bund 
exprewoa in the iotiitutkio d the annual month d 
fading oiled Hawn, durii^ which time no water or 
food may be taken from matiie io mmrt. At tbe Mualim 
caleudar k lunar, thli estaik real haiddiip when the 
fait frQi in tbe hot wather. The fart ii mH almot 
uaivenally obierved by Muiliaw in india. Ute Jewish 
Sabbath found ia place in the Muilim ohicrvance d 
Friday ai tbe day d cocgregatioia] prayer. A viut to 
any .large moeque on a Fr^ will demooitrate the 
abiding reality d this imtitutwn. From Judaiiis, abo, 
coma the Mnihm idea d dean and untlean mtatt, 
pardculaiiy die prohibition V porlc. Tbe Judaic law ii 
■lio influential in tbe pemnsl law d lilan enihiined 
in tbe Tradition! of the nophet and ifae'iSioiiil. To the 
Gieehi, u one would eqiec 4 the Muslinu are more 
indebted lor ideas than for ruiei. Their ideu of God, 
d juitice, d tcience are an influenced from this source. 
Mutlim toedidne it a dicect orry-over from tbe Greek 
lyitem, and to this day k k knovm u the Twun or 
Greek i]ntein. MoiUm malbemstics continued where 
the Gredu left off. 

But not everything Mudim k Greek or Jevnihj 
Arabia has abo iti part in die Indian Muilim’s heritage. 
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Hie prohilatioc of s;Hriti, gsau[&e among the rank and 
file, btit by no mcaot umvettal among the daaei, 
b of Arabiaii or^. So ■ tiK yibbibitno of rouse m 
wouhip, (bough it k popuiai enough b other rapccli. 
So abo is the baniilmenecfaUiepnacntatiQn of livit^ 
fonu fiom art, a deaoe which baa pawed ciitctUBl b 
sculpture and architecture if not altogether b pamdng. 

has its sacred lai^uagc of Arabic and its special 
ritual of pnyer b the rooaqaa. But the gicatet of tboe 
Anb contribudaos has been b the matter of socual 
morality. The Prophet himidf allowed a limit of four 
vrires, and perhapa beca<ae he hbuelf oventepped tbe 
limit b bter life, lalamte hw rtcognuea the bstilution 
of concubbage oriubordbaro vrivet In actual practice 
there h vtty little diitIueBce between b^ulun and Hindu 
niUflg priflca and landed au^tn b this mpeet, ncr it 
tbere much b the tower and middle claiiei, for economic 
reatoos. ITuctlity of vrivei b feasible only ibr the wcll>to> 
do who can afford their maintenance, and It can be said 
that among thoe the pnctice b dedbibg becaux it b 
looked upon with increasiag dofavour u being out of 
tune witb tbe dma. A second wife may be taken to 
remedy the lack of male heiii or under an infatuaticD 
when a man reaches ' tbe dasgeroui age But when all 
fiiese ' set-ofli ’ have been allowed, there rem^ no 
doubt that tbe iadtutian tends to uademune the poii- 
tun of Bffualim wocuaiihoad. In many respects tbe 
Muslnn woman it, on freer than her Hbdu 
sister. Marriage being a eevtiact, not a sacrament, 
divorce exists and a woman may divorce e. man as well 
aa a man a woman. ThewunanaswrilaB themancan 
also remarry. She bat property ri^ti distinct from her 
husband and a specified ibue b bberitaoce. A Muslim 
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vnxain can be a penon of nhttaiiM in ber own light. 
There are not wanting thoie amosgtt the poorer ckaHS 
who eaplnt this institutioQ of divorce by maidng a 
regular trade of denying huibandi and then decamiuiig 
with the dowry. To get free the man mujt divorce the 
woman, who can then repeat the ptocas. But this free- 
dom ior Miulim women ia in India nainly on paper only. 
There can belitde douht that the poiition of the Hindu 
married wtnnao n on the whole pteferable to long ai 
ha huibaod ii alive. Tha ii due partly to theological 
coorideratiooa and partly N) the inatitutioii of ptrith or 
lecliaiofl. Though the Hindu woman ii not rtapected 
II a woman, ahe it ilgnifiaal in itipccta in which neatly 
ill women ihare— ai a stts, wile, and mother. She 
must worship ha husband at a god, but the should be 
worshipped by ha children at a goddess. The Muslim 
doctrine of women is muds core severe. Without arguing 
the quodon of the female tool, it it dear that the woman 
is tcgaided ai subotdinam w, and mainly as a con- 
venience of, mao; and she h w frail, or such a tempta- 
tion, that she must be kiepc apart from male society. 
She has no touch of dhini^ at^wth the Hindus. She 
unoot enta evoi (he puUk part cf a mosque to pray. 
The remit of this Is tees in the inditional ihilure to 
educate Muslim wmiien,.«diicb means in turn that they 
cannot enjoy thdr large tc^ r^ts under Muslim law, 
firstly because (hey hardly knew of their editence, and 
secondly because they poaxs no independent means of 
livelihood. 

Hie seclusion of v<oiiieB was not eqjoined by 
hammadj ncr ii h practised in ail Muslim countries. 
But it caiably edits b India and is too prombent a 
ieature to be passed ova. ui dw ^injab it is not prac- 
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tiled b the villagei accept b the pic^encfi of total 
itnogen^ but it ii ao abtoit univmal cuitom m the- 
towiu. The lecluiiaD of w^nen may be deiciibed at a 
social tunnel. The poecest elaae* have not the means, 
fipandal or material, to eoci^u it; a step forward b 
tbesodal marchanditiiapaiitof honour to enter the 
tunnel; at the farthest reach om emesges igab bto the 
light of seoeral society. Seebsion and lack of education 
mean iQ-hedlh, ignorance, npentition, and apathy; 
education, on its nde, Is ^ to mean revolt against 
geelusioa. Tubeeulotli is rampant aicoog the secluded 
women of the towns, and afieetboi of the eyes art caused 
by the curious cotton grille m die white shroud which 
Muslim women should wen whmi b public, and through 
which they have b peer. 

In social life the Mudin has bai own diai and moda 
of addros; if you onoot tdl a Muslim by hii cloths 
you can always rely on hb mode cf lalutatioo. To some 
extent MuiUm court dreu and court nunoers spread all 
over India, u the bBuence of Venalllm radiated all 
over Europe, but modem Hindus tend to substitute 
European mannen and cersiMmial dreas, so making the 
dbtbctioQ easier. The MusTm lovei sport of every Lind, 
inni big’gime shoodog to cod-S^tbg, pgeoD-tnining, 
and kite^ying. He is a lodaibdif and lover cf the good 
itiingi of lib Ke delights b feasts and levs poetry, 
which he cultrrata b poedcil iwctnbh'w where rival 
poets declaim vaibeioni oct^iet themea Many men will 
quote the Peman poets or voaoe classical Urdu songs on 
the slightest provocadon; it is as irr.ondon tan-drivers 
drove the streets with Elaabethan lyrics on their lips. 
His religioa b mainly a matter of outward observance, 
but b this be is punctilkns. Often or weekdays, usually 
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on fVidaya vid aNnyi on great dayi, the lerried ranhs 
of white-iobed vranhippen may be teen prostrath^ 
tlienixlva in unixm. Tlffi creed and the cerononial 
emphaaize the bratbeiliood, the brotherhood and the 
cuitonu both promote unity and mark off the Mua- 
liiiu from the rat <£ the wodd. The Mudim u a 
believer in the one God hu > unity of ipirit with hv 
fellow) unknown u the tfindu, and it ii ihit above al' 
which hia prevented hk abeorption by the Hindu ^onge. 

With over aeven centuria t£ coniacl and confiiet it 
would teem inevitable dtat the two lyiteou muit in- 
fluence each other, la fact, tbeit wide difletences have 
made their mutual influesee much la than might have 
been eKpected; the prliud|de of rtpuliion hai been mom 
obvicuily at work thao that ef attnciian. The Muilim 
influence hai been muDty dieological and the Hindu 
m^y ndal, each being mow eflecdve vrhere iti ex- 
pnsdon u most vigocou}. iV unity and mmal character 
of God haa been the tide of Iilam which bai impreBcd 
the Hindu, sod it haa aliaiuiated a icria of rtform merve- 
meoU prompted by the idea of mutual comprebenaioD. 
All tbeae movemenli, of whinb siithim k the laigst, 
empbaaize unity 'of God and hb demandi on man, 
aul all (heir leaden — wfaom perhipe Kabir, the 
Mudim vfoavet of Benares waa die moat eloquent — 
enjoin worahip and moral pnclke above ritual or aocial 
cuatom. Moat of tboe morezoenla (again including 
Sikhlim) oondonD idolatry. On dm Mudim aide, Hindu 
pantheiitic pbiloaophy with id neglect of ibemi and di^ 
truit of the raaterul, itt tendency to identify God and 
Nature, ita di^eprd of moral diiiinetions, haa largely 
influenced the Mualiir mywka or Sufx la the apbere of 
religioua practice a notable blowing haa been the 
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habit of leverendiig t^a and, indeed, the dead 
generally. Lighti are burnt, flowcit are ofloed, aa if at 
a Hindu ihruie, and thu tendi to happen not only to 
ncDgnized ‘ aainb *, but to kingi or anyoae cIk wboK 
toBibi happen to come handy to the devotee. But per- 
hapi the biggat baa from Hlnduitin ii the pracdee of 
caste. !t is true that Miatifoa b gcstnl would repudiate 
any such btenibn, and eertainly the ideas behind caste 
are abaent. But the idea of caalc in iu upect of marriage 
reatrietbn undoubtedly is to be &und in the Muslim 
comnuioity. Thoe are groups tf Muilhns who are 
almost as exclusive la tqiataie castes, and m the lower 
claim are bund many bonowii^ from Hindu custom 
which often are a mere continuation finn Hindu limes. 
But there is always the difotnee, perhaps vital, that 
such custooB have soeiil bat not reli^ous laactun, that 
their breach does not otdude fiun dte Muilhs bretbe^ 
hood, and that aQ are united bebn God and in a erliii. 

What are the things which keep Musllnu and Hindus 
apart, which make them icd t^t they are difieiest 
nca and natloiu, whseb bep than ponanenlly 
putentially oa edge widi each otheri The fint pohaps 
B the doctrinal isue of idolatry. The Muslim has 
borrowed iioia the Semitic nco both his passbaate 
rgecdon of polytheimi and his pamionate hatred of 
idolatry. A Muslim has not only an opinion about 
idolatry, but a deep-seated feeling, an istbet which 
aSects his whole outlook on fife. The woiihip of many 
gods, the portnyal of the dmine in human form, is some* 
thii^ to him which is lea than human, the mark of the 
beast Irhas^ J thial; soceuotRpsrt in the West, ‘fori! 
is far stronger than our ideal of good form or fair play 
or the behaviour of a geotkiDan. Ihe nearest analogy 
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in Western experience h, perhaps, that of obsccniCy. Tbc 
ramiAcatioiu of these emotkms arc widespread through 
the whole realm of tGndu-Muslim relations becauie of 
the ubiquitous working of the Hindu doctrine of incar- 
natioD. So much in HindiuMn is divine. The Muslim 
does rtol mind a Hindu not eating beef, for example, 
but be does object to lu!'wotsb4>I»i)g the cow. In times 
of irritation thoe a consequently a itrong urge to kill 
a cow out of sheer bravado. 

On the side of social ^ chief irritant among 
Muslims is the caste system u genenJ and the claims of 
the Brahmins in particular. TheK rl»i™ ofToa) the 
strong Muslim sense of equality and repel hy Ibcir 
euhisivenefl. The Muslim taboo of pork is another wie 
p^t in social relations, lor though it is not a food of 
caste Hindus any more timn of Muslima, is defiling 
eSeet nukes it an easy nii^ for provoatioo. So, too, 
doa the Muilttn prohibidni cf musb in wxihip. Pork 
in the masque or music outside are certain ways of 
provoking a Hiiidu-Muslia riot 

But the menlai angvihh of mutual relations is not all 
on the Muslim tide. Hindu sufler acutely in the cere- 
mouial .sphere. Hinthi feelmgi about the cow arc as 
untranilatable into Weticrn Icnns w arc Muslim ietl- 
ings about idolatry, and they are no less strong. A Hindu 
may literally turn sick at ti>e sight or smell of beef. 
Mulim practice in the cuMter of food seems to the 
typical Hindu to be impure, dirty, and degraded, some- 
thing beciealb the level of bbh. He carmot understand, 
on the other hand, whet be ails Muslim fonatidsm on 
the svbji^ of IdolitiT'. CMhoda; Huodu and Muslim 
individuals can be, and often axe, very good ftieruis, but 
they usually take good care that their intetcoutu avoids 
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ihoe danger areas. Tbc mined mtoi of the Indian 
socia] ocean ate numcfoui and intricate and by no 
meam clearly buoyed, and it inn wonder that not only 
theoblivious European, bitacsitctima Indians themsclva 
lufler sudden ahipureck ibcn^ 

Thoe are some t£ dte alading louim of Hindu- 
Muilim misundentandiiig, vdiich art iohetest in the 
two tyatemi. To these muit be added two subsidiary 
factors which happen to be potent t»day. The fint is 
economic rivalry. Tlie Rindn k a financier and bud* 
ness man, the Muslim in gmenl an agriculturist and 
soldier. So it happens diat die Muslim is frequently in 
debt to the Hindu and has tomediing of the feeling cf 
the agricultural Arab towards the Zionist Jew in Pales^ 
tine. The Hindu is the sac trim ' doei ' him. This issue 
was vital in the matter of bdusirialisalioa, sinu most 
of the indurrial resources and nearly all the capital isd 
skill of united India weic in die haT'it« ef the Hindus. 
To the Muslim an industrialized India meant a Hindu 
India. Finally, then was dm polidcal isoe. Tlie Muslim 
had memories of empire aod fean of servitude; the 
Hmdu had (he revecse. To the Muslim, Hindu rule 
meant Hisduizatiao, or tbe break up cf all that be held 
dear and the degradation oThb meat cherished values. 
It was thereibn not MitpriaDg thsu when the Htodu 
stretched out his hand for the sc^tre the Muslim cried 
out for Pakistan. 
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fflSTORlCAL PERSPECTIVE 

Tke earliest dnliatioa lovovn in India is tbat of llie 
Indus valley, In the past iVKDty-Sve years arehae* 
ologisfi have unearthed a dty culture which has all the 
marb of bong pre-Aryan and ibowi aflinitia to the 
early Sumerian culture of Iraq, llte euavalions of Sir 
John Marshall, John hbchay and others at Mohenjo- 
Daro, Chatiho-Dan in Sind, and Harappa in the 
Punjab, have revealed ddei widi a high degree of 
development, with a motbrc drainage system, and kiln- 
baked bricks on the outer walls it endente of a moisier 
climate than the present Hie intriguing and aitiidc 
seals which have been daeoKied have also been identi- 
fied at Tel d Aamar in Iraq, thus niggatug at lean a 
trade rannesion. Writing was known, and though the 
i^pt has not yet bem dedjdiercd, it bean such a r^ 
seablance to (he SunKtiatt as to lugget a dose eultural 
contact, day and bnnae figuro suggat a comideiable 
development of art, and duldren's toys indicate an 
advanced state of agrieulhicd society where the wheel 
wu already known. Wbat of a variety sdll found in the 
Punjab wu cultivated. There is little sign so far of 
temples, but ritual otyecri tbund suggot a cult akin to 
that of Siva and the wordi^ of the Moths goddsi 
common in the Middle East The cistom of cremadon 
makes it dilRcult to identic the Indus race, and the few 
human randns so far feond provide doubtful and con- 
8« 
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flicting testimony. Nor do die few humin figures help 
ui. Hic Rone image of kytgim aicedc, with.ncedii^ 
brow and thidi pcotrudiag ii tnylhiiig bat Aryan. 

Whence thcK people eime, who they were and whither 
they went h at premat uoicitowii. Succeaive strata of 
remains disappeiriiig at htst beneath the ierd of the 
subsoil wrter suggest a period of prosperity from about 
3950 BX. to 9050 B.a widi a iDetcb still earlier ibr 
origins and growth, since the lowest levels already show 
a fully-developed culture. The Utter end of the people 
is the most intriguing mystery of all. UntS recently the 
time g^ between their dimppearance and the dale 
usually aaigned to the comh^ of the Aryans (1500 a.fi.) 
seemed too big to warrant a amnetico, and the apparent 
lack of fortification did not accord with early Aryan 
Rories of storming fortresaa. At the time the re- 
semblance of the Indus cults to IGndu fertility culls and 
particularly the wonhlp of Siva and his bull pointed in 
the opposite direction. But the most recent invemigitioD 
at Hanppa pvei promise •£ rerealmg octeniive fortlii- 
eatiorn, together with traces of fire. If this is confirmed, 
(he time vacuum wtuch hiitoians abhor may be filled 
and the Aryans revealed as the conquerors of the Indus 
people and botrowen of tistir cuhure. The Indus people 
were a copper^using folk ignotairt of iron, and ths fact 
would provide good reason loc Aryan success. 

The extent of the Indus ctdtuies not yet fully known. 
It obviously flounbed in Sind, end the 

Central Punjab; remains Imve been found u far west 
as Rupar, where the Sutlej eeiagcs from the hills. There 
is no present phyucal obetade to its ettension right down 
to the Bay of Bengal; an aoial survey may before 
long enable this pnnt to be settled. If, however, as the 
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evidence » &r luggaa, Sind and the Punjab enjoyed 
a larger rainM than at preicnt, the Gangs viUey 
may have been loo nnmpy and forat-logged to be 
luitable Ibr a highly^evelapcd culture. Experience 
ebewhere ihowi that eariy dvilizaiiont tended to de- 
vekq) in dry but fertile regkifii rather than in damp 
where nature waa too romidable as obstacle. 

Hiitnry, though not recorded hiitoty, bcgim with the 
caning of the Aryani and it « hoe, in the alaence of 
any certain Imowledge of the tdadon of the Indui cul* 
ture to the rest of Indian hatory, that our hiitorical 
pesapeedve Tcaily begin. It it common to ttftt {& Indian 
hiitoty ai a tcnei of inviBUU. Trlfaea broke in, con- 
quered and lettled, and were then ovoeome in their 
turn, right down to the advent of the Btitiih. Kn, ndi, 
(ici, siHctMt Ml, ii the current mental picture of Indian 
history. But this ii an over-aagilification. Id the fini 
pace there vras more dian one kind of couquat, and in 
the second ibe movemenli wgt sot always id the mine 
dnectioo. 

lovaiions of India have been of two main kinds. 
Setting 1 ^ mere rmda, Ifte thc« of the &mous Mah- 
mud of Ghaziu in the elewnth century, the toiible 
Timur in the fbuiteeaih, lad the Fenians and A%hans 
in the eighteenth, they have been either folk movements 
or military oonquats. Folk movements may replace one 
people by another, as the Angb-Saxoni i^Iaced the 
Britosi in the eastern halToTEi^laod, or mix one people 
with another, as the same Angb-Saxoni mixed with the 
Britons in the west, or die Franb with the Gallo-Romans 
of fifth-century Gaul, or superimpose one people on 
another, as the Vandab did in Moth Africa and the 
0)011011 Aoglo-Duteh have done b South Africa. If the 
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conquend are too Dumetou* to be actemiaated, or too 
rcnBciom to be enlaved or permBoently lubordinated, 
they may tbiorb their eonqnoon u did the Chinese 
with the Mongob sad the Manehoi. Indian hutory 
begins with a folk movemciii i^iicb nibordinatcd the 
conquered without ortensisiiing them or beiiig 
abnrbed by them; it couicues with a leiia of ahsoip* 
tioiu, more or leu ipeedy, more « la camj^; and 
ends with a movement which conquaed but neitha 
eatemunated nor enslaved nor was absorbed, and which 
in coosequenee t»day fotiB an indigestible moml in 
the Hindu body euluirai. Tbit law movement is thit of 
the Muslins. 

Folk fliovefflentt depend for didr efiectivena on their 
standard of eultuie. IftMrttandsrdiilowtr than those 
they conquer they are eauly assiinilated and oniy the 
physeil effect tenuini. If bi^, dtey may efTeet a real 
revokdon and start history anar. Thit is what hap- 
pened k the ease eif the Aryan. If the standard cf 
invader and coaquered ■ both high, both may remain 
apart and produce a pentaneot inure in the sodal 
structure. This u what happened with the Mtitlimi. 

Military conqueitt can produce little physical effect 
because of of nuii^Kn, but they may, if the 

conquefon are advanced in culhinl ideas and suitably 
recniiled, produce mportBntpiditicB] aod social changes. 
This B what has happened in dse case of the British. 
Otherwise conquats are sot historically ligniScant, for 
there it nothing to translofy as pure military action. 
The sword can cut hit not mould; you can, as hat been 
said, do anything with bayooeis except sit on them. 
With these contideiulions in mbd, we can return to the 
early Aryans, 
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The Edvat of the Aiyaas is usually dated at about 
1500 EX. The only tbiog knows br certaio about than 
is that they came &om die nonb*weit Linguistic and 
literary evidence Digests diat they were pert of a great 
complex of folk movemesti which brought the ancient 
Fenians into Persia, the Greeks into the Aegean basin 
and the Latins into Italy, Tie Mltaaitii a tribe in con- 
tact with the Hittites in 1400 >£., had gods identifiable 
with those of the Indo-Aiyani; Sanskrit has close afGni- 
tta withAicsiic, Greek, jod Laiu, and all these peoples 
had common chasacteratics, such as Stir skins, the use 
of iron, the buraeng d their dead, flowing clothes, and 
the triple institution of Idng, council, and tMcmbly. 
The Aryans worshipped die powers d nature, h 1 tc India 
the storm god and Uiha the dawn, and it is from their 
noble hymns to thoe deities (oowfonning tbe Rig-Veda) 
that we learn samethiog of their hfe and iutitutioiu and 
know that tfaor Am centre was A^haniiian and the 
Punjab. were a pastoral and agricultural pa^, 
coundng these wealth in otlle, orginistd on patiiarehil 
lines, attaining high ^ in handicrafts, trading by 
means of barter and food afVmting and the chtK. 
* War b^t the long ' in Vedic 11 in Teutonic history 
generally, but the king was uded and restrained by a 
council of nobles and the general uscmbly of the people. 
They had an Evenkm to die dark-ekinned aboriginals 
and celebrated their trhuigjhi against them. With the 
pimge of the centuries the scene shifted eastward; 
society grew more eom[des asid thought probed deeper. 
The region of the Jumna and upper Ganges beciine tbe 
homeland or Aryavarta of the people whose epic sites 
can still be identifud. Cootet with the still desiused 
aboi^inals denloped the oste system. The litaatuie of 
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ritual, woraHip, and speculation gtew rapidijr aiotil it 
flowered in the philtfophkal Upaoiihads wliicb br the 
ha«« ceT all later Hindu tboo^t. With iheK came the 
doctrines of illuiiaa maril eonsequcDCCS (faims), 
tzanumgrarion, tfii jpiritu] rrtedoa. Vishnu sod S>va 
emerged as major deitks. He nature gods fidl into 
the background and Hiodoum achieved reeogitisable 
shape and character. Politically lepaiale Iringdonu 
appeared and it ij possible to draw the first political and 
lodological map of India. 

Hese developments ocesqaed sane ihouiand yenn 
until the eve of the hhtotical period. The ccntnl Hindu 
strand of Indian liie bad been wms. But be&re Indian 
history became a tale ef inyasiont, others had to be 
added. He suuh century ix:. wu an age of intellectual 
unreit in India, rather like the parallel period in Greece 
aivl the Augustan in the Mediterranean wwld. Men 
were Increasingly dissatiified yddi pure ritual a» a key 
to Ule end not willing to take firabnuD ahstiKtioDi in 
lubdtudoD. The centtast betwrni soobI customs backed 
by Stabimnical authority and the moral seise weighed 
huvily, and ma looked lor a way cf leocwal or esnpe 
which was samething more.diBo a mo’tal oiercisc. Two 
of the many sects oftbii period have survived, one within 
and one without Ta& Ibe first end leuer is Jaisiim 
whose ibuoder lived in nonh India about 540-468 ax:., 
and the lectaid and greater a Buddhiim whoee ibunder, 
Siddarlha Gautama, the ftrddba or enlightened one, 
probably lived bom about 560 to 480 a.c. Jainism taught 
that eo^ soul was eternally distioct and separate, bound 
to uitending relriiihi until ri^ knowledge was attained. 
The path of release wsa antician and the scrupulous 
topect of all sentient beings. Jaiciim is a sect today 

III o 
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lea thu Am million itrang, but^ baa deefjy influaKcd 
the genenl Hindu body. It pethapi ii more requiuible 
tbu anytting elK for tbc itieak of aldmsa or mm- 
violsnce k Hindu thought ^ jnetiee. 

Buddhisn, like Jaiotam, began both u an attonpt 
to provide a tatuT^ng aplafiaiiofl of and antidote to 
the evU of life and u a ptottat againtt the lacerdotal 
authority of the Brabmias. It wu both a moral and 
intellectual moranent, preaching moral rdbnn and 
intellectual ealightCDnsit limultanGOuily. The foiddba 
began by announcing dial doire wu the leael of 
MfTow and luffering, the coni that bound men to the 
vrhed of life. Agnoatk abm ultioiate itahtji, be pro- 
vidtA with hu noble eightfidd path and four virtuci a 
way of lalvadon for the hotueholdo ai well as the 
ueetie. The world waa «ril, but • way of escape was 
open, a way conaiiiing action and right thought, 
[jfe did not conui of ritual acUoa, but of working out 
Ode’s, nivatloa eoeqierically. Buddha provided a moral 
code sod way of life fbr bs Mowers, and a community 
or church to bind than mgelher. Though be only 
thought of blnuelf at the dheoverer of the impersonal 
truth about the univase, be gave concrete form to the 
uiuvfenal religion implicit ht H’nduiim. Buddhism de* 
veloped fiom a negative qniitual diidpl'sc to a world 
celigioo with the Buddha bimM, that sublimely assured 
sceptic, as the uviour god vf an cailoa evangflicalisa. 
Bcxaiuse of its clear-cut creed and empbaih on h^>the^ 
hood, Buddhism cut aoov caste and Brahminical 
claims, and became of its severe moral code it dashed 
with the Brahmin countenance of moral abuses like 
poiyganiy. It was in fact the Protestant Reformadon of 
the Eaitem world. The life and prcc^ti of its fbunder 
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have t sttosg fudaaticiii £> a Wotern wotU dominated 
by action and drugged by matniaKun and dimly iuh 
pdow that then after all may sot be the infallible way 
cf alvatioa. The oigasiuuon ti the Buddhist church, 
its theology, rtual, oooMtk IKe, and hagiology, all 
suggest a hind of inverted gospel— the negative pole of 
pOBtive Chiudanity. To die Gospel injuncdon, 'Ho 
all ye that thint the Boddha tepHa, ' Whom thirst 
conquers, thint the contemptUde, for him shall sorrow 
multiply as the gne grows; who conquers thirst, thint 
the contemptible, which is haid to esape ftoni in this 
world, for him will suffering M away like the water 
drops from the lotus flower.' 

The rise and spread Buddhism is a fsacinaling sub- 
ject, and ia disappeannee from India cne of the great 
historictl oyiteriei. For our purposes it is only pcisible 
to consider la,rignificeiKe In the developcnent of India 
as a whole. Tliat is both esaemel and intemal, 0^ 
gauiiied Buddhira edited abnwd is is earlier form 
(the Hinayaiu or lem vehkk) b) Ceylos, Burma, and 
Siam, and as a theistic usivessal church in its later 
fotm (the Mahayana or greeter vehicle) in China, Japan 
and, vrith furtha modiTications, in Tibet. Curied by 
muskfoariei acioH the sea to Bma and Siam, and via 
A^hanistan and central Aria to China, Buddhism has 
been the principal vehide for the export of Indian cul- 
ture, and through it Indiio rdigiout, social, and artistic 
influence has spread throughout tiw far East. One of 
the greatesc Indian culturel oovementi is the Buddhist 
temple of Borobudur in Java. Indian art-forms are to be 
found in the ruins of the dericcated dtics of central Asia 
discovered by Sir Ausef Stem arxl have markedly in- 
fluenced niwMp art They have penetrated all throu^ 
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Indonesui, though not liwayt hoe in thdr Buddhiit 
form. 

I Internallf, the influence of Buddhiim b not to be 
jutted fnn its viiible trace. It ii true that fiuddba hai 
been abnrbed into the Hmdu tponge by recognitioo 
ai the ninth incanutian «f Viihnu, but in popular 
rdigion Buddha as a peoonality coimtt for very little. 
The real proof of bii ioflueBce it a ccmparBOn of the 
Hinduam which lucceetkd Buddhiim wfith that which 
preceded it For though die lyiKm wai fundamentally 
, the lame, the Hinduum rf die exth century b.c. wai a 
very difloent thu^ from the Hioduiim of the twelfth 
century kd. The great Mute d Buddhiim was lb 
inability to break up caite^ ib great lucceia ita ability to 
reform Hioduiim. It nmit be remembered that then 
never was a doe when Buddhiim ousted Hinduiim 
altogetha. They alwayi odited side by nde, leacdog 
on each otha and ning and foiling with aJtEnutfoni 
of court fovour. Buddhiim’i first great triumph wai the 
patronage of the Etopera Anka (r. S74-2$7 B.a) who 
made it the itate religion and adopted that newel form 
of propaganda, the erection of pillan iniciibed with 
Buddhist peeeepb and the carving of rock incTiptiou. 
Its death • bbw wai the ovothrew of the Buddhist 
^las of Bengal by die Sen kings in the tenth cen< 
tury A.D. The new Bcahminsm was oodified morally, 
by the abandoiuDent of BrahauD polygamy and the 
vicarious begetdog of hein, udally by the adoption of 
vegeuriankm, and cexemoaiaily by the virtual abaa> 
donment of gntmal ncrifice. Intellectually, Hindu 
philosophy developed a theiun and the 

grammarian Fanini proauted an oactitude of 
pretsion and a prediion d tanmnology which made 
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Saniktit a &r mote pnoK «^cle for human thought 
" than Pali or, indeed, non other languages. Contcoversy 
gare birth to Hindu logic and by 'll means custom wu 
modified and turned into that momiment of ingeouity, 
Hindu law. He Buddhitti, It has been said, were out- 
argued, out-wonhipped, aod out-mamzuvred io daily 
life. Finally, Buddhism. 1^ in its monasde paintii^, 
whose masterpieee is at Ajaata, a ptwelaa legacy of art 
which has been the ioipiradan of Ihe modem Indian act 
lerival. For all its apparent disappearance, Buddhism 
liva on in some the omit imprwive features of 
historical Hinduism. 

We now retum to die iemnon of India. The fint and 
most fomous of these is the Incunion of Aloander in 
jl6 IX. This was more than a raid, for Aloander 
founded eides and estabIMied governors, and though 
within twaty yean Oredi nde gave place b the Puijab 
and A%hanbtan to (he Indian tmpiie of Cbandragupta, 
the Greek kingdom of Saetda mabtained a flow of 
KeHeoic influence. For a dme Indo-Greek kingdoms 
controlled the north-west Iran Tania, aod we know 
their rulers and dynasties God thdr enns. This bter- 
lude proved umluaUe to the historian for a knowledge 
of Iixlia which the inigidtilive Greeks panad on to the 
West, but it also had in influence on India itself. The 
Greeb readily adopted Indiaa cults which they equated 
with their ovra, but they equally eagerly btroduced 
Greek art and architectncb The Buddhist Gandhara 
school of sculpture and ardiitectural remains b Taidla 
and Kaiiiwiiii bean witness to tha aetivky. Perhaps most 
bqiortant of all was foe imperial traditbiL Before 
Alsander’s timn there were no Indian eoqiires; foe 
fnt Mauiynn empire was sfonulated by opposition to 
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the W tu a d succeuon of AlBuider. The Achciacmd 
Peniuu provided t model end their Gredt lueceuon 
the necoury itimului. Poun iaflueoce can be traced 
in Mauryan Imperial iradtutioni and Fferaian art-fbnm 
found their %ny into India* architectuie (for ocample 
the lion capitals of Asdmn pnian}. 

For more than a ihouand yean aAer the time of 
Alexander the history of oorthon India ii an alter- 
nation of mi^tory invaiioiB with ipadoui interludes of 
Indian imperial rule. Udihe the Giteki, the invaden 
wen lovRT in die of culture than the Indlani and 
were coniequaitly lulyea to the law of absorption. 
There was physteal but not ideological or social change. 
A rhythm can be traced <£ destnicthre eonqueat, settle- 
ment, iMrmllatlnfi j aod imperial rule. The fim of theae 
invaden were the Sakas and Ktuhani, the latter a Innch 
of the eefltral AsUo Mongolian Yueh-Chi. They em- 
braced Buddhism and dotninalsd the north-west and 
Aighanistan from the first centiny i.c. to the second 
century aj). The rise of the Saasnian Fenian empire 
then baited baifairiaa inniniona, and Indian im- 
paialinn reasserted itself in tin Icmg-lived Gupta emjMre, 
the Indian counterpart of tin Age of the Antooines. In 
the fifth century A.a came a fnsh wave of invaiioDi. 
The Oujaiai settled, gave tiieir name to Gujarat, and 
Idt their maifc in the Gsgar coannuiiity of Norlhetn 
India. The Hunas, or Vfbite Hun^ devastated the 
Punjab and destroyed its flouritiung Buddhist civiliza- 
tion along with the great univezsity city of Taxila. This 
was perhaps the gieatat sii^ blow which Indian 
civilizatioii hu ever suffoed. In this barbarian fiood 
old landmarks disappeared artd peoples wsr uprooted. 
This is the teal dividing hw betiveen ancient and 
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medieval India. But the Hlcdu ipuge absorbed thii 
flood also, and out of the cor^ion nue the RajpuO and 
the sturdy Jat comauoiiy. The brief imperial interlude 
of Hiraha in the seventh century ushered in the bng 
era of fUajput ehivalty widds dll die rbe cf Islam. 

The origin of the Ranuts it tut precisely known; all 
that can be said with cenahi^ is dust before the troubles 
of the fifth century there Mere few traces of them, and 
that in the seventh century diey cnage upon the stage 
of IiuUio history Hilly armed, like Minerva, for the ^ 
of Indian chivalry. During the next five ceaiuries there 
were m great empires and 00 great imperial organiaa- 
tions, No definite reason can be atugAcd, though we 
cu make several eonjectims. Possibly the balance of 
power was too even to be tqisci. Another factor (vat the 
absence of further stimulu from outside, either by way 
of invanon or imperial modeL Them was no chaUengE 
to evoke an imperial rapnse. The elan spirit cf the 
new Rajput tribes must al» have vrorked against unity, 
as it has continued to do eversuce. Thex liiba had no’ 
imperial tradition thermelves and broke up the Hindu 
Gupta eopite too thoreughly for tha Indian tradition 
to survive. Their allegiance was given to the Hindu 
system itself and not to Hnvtu imperialisiD— the rerene 
process to that of the Teotont in die Wmi, who rejected 
the Roman social cyitcm but bdd (be imperial name 
and structure in ewe, While the firsi five centuries saw 
the flowering d Sanskrit Gtetstuie and drama and the 
development of the grtac ^ic poems like the Mana- 
bbarata (Great war] and R^yana (story of Rama), 
petsooified by the poets lUlidasa and Valmiki, the 
Rsyput period saw the devek^imeDt of rJawical Hindu 
arebitecture and of rooaatie bardie poetry. The ballads 
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of Hindu chivalry, itlll popular willi the people of the 
north, date from this poiod. 

Throughout Buddhisoi at the 

expenx of Braiamunm until •tnivived only ai a popular 
and hardly leeogcizable cult in Bengal There was little 
«gn of inteiul defelopoent. He period wai one of 
political eoofuiion *'"* eultoral itiffening. A challenge 
wai overdue and h came in the form of the Iilanic re- 
ligion and Turkish invades. He &nt contact of Islam 
with India wu the eonqnen of Sind by the Arab 
hfohanunad bin Kasiin in jti. But Sind, as has been 
explained, was a hKn<< alkyfiv [ndian eonquot, and the 
Muiliflu advanced no fuitber fat three cenuria. At the 
end of the tenth century iteah tribal movements from 
eeatral Asia brought the Tnrks into Afghanistan and 
into contact with Hlndutaoi. Mahmud of Chaani 
a letio of nudi early m the deventb century culninadug 
in the sack of Semsath in Oujatat arid of Mathura on 
the Jumna. He poaitive teauh wai the conqueat of most 
of the Punjab. But again dxre was a pause while the 
Rajputi continued their wars vt honour and dynastic 
revolutioni. The real invasion began at the end of the 
twelfth century when the Tutkish chief Mohammad of 
Qhor defeated the Rn^t boo Ihitbvi Raj and captured 
Delhi in i igi. A new age had begun. 

The new invasioQ was {nmarily a military conquest, 
but since the invading ttinta were retruited by a steady 
stream of adventura from the north-west, who settled 
their families in the country, it had some of the effects of 
a migration as well. He settlBnent of the Tu^ Li 
India was encouraged by (be enriy cutting adrift of the 
Delhi rules Com the suierainty cf Gbor, as the loss of 
Normandy in 1304 anchmed the Norman aiistocracy 
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to Bngliih toil. TTui Mpantkn wu toon after coDfinned 
by the ravagtt inPeniaoCCbingluzKhan and hii wild 
Mongola. Thus the TmUih iitvaden became a cilUaTy 
aristocracy spread thinly over the country and pre- 
served by the Hindu inaMiiy to organize combined 
reibunce for any lengdk <{ time. T^ natural fate of the 
Turin— like the Muni, the Gnjans, the Sakai, and the 
Kushins— would have been sunmilation to Hinduism. 
But in this ease the sponge failed to work; the olyect to 
be absorbed was too solid. The Turb were kept together 
It £flt by diidpliae, oibal tiea, and a sense of common 
danga, but what preserved them in the long tun was 
the Muslim rdigion fortified by Fenian niltute. Islam 
gave tbem something to fight and die for, and that fed- 
ing of moral superiority vduch is the best antidote 
against the iniidioui geim «t inferiority which is the 
begioning of culcursi pandyni. Fenian culture gave 
them intellectual leK-respect and so to speak completed 
thrir cultural armour. So the usual order of events was 
reverted, and It was Islam which made brosdi upon 
Hiodulss. A few high-caste Hindus came in firem cco- 
viction or policy, otben fim awe or terror. But smoagit 
the lowot or outeaste ICndut there was »r«nMi»inp of a 
spontaneous movonent, wiucb attained its bigot pio- 
portiooi in Bengal, where it captured half the popubtion. 
Tlus, IS has already bees mentioned, was pcasibly due 
to the undertone Buddhst discontent with an un- 
sympathetic Findu m wiaiUty . 

The Delhi Sultanate wu (be centre cf Muslim power 
for two centuries and restores some unity to Indbn his- 
tory. At first Delhi was the headquarters of the Turidsh 
army in Indb, and then it became the capital ofamili- 
luy kingdom something like, on a mueh larger scab, 
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t]ie cnitading Idogdoa of JmuaJem in the twelfth cen- 
tury. But if then wu ao eauritation of Muilios to 
Hindus, then was a gmhuJ development of mutual 
tolcratioo (with ioteiluda of penecutkoi} aod of a 
workable mAs nitiii, Hmdus were freely ooploycd 
and came to dominate die Kvenue and financial ser- 
vices. Hindu philosophy aerciied its spell on Muslim 
icholan, as is ihoum to the wert cf the greatest of them, 
Alberunl. The result was seen la the edecticim of the 
Muslim Sufi movefflent in Inlia and the passionate 
poems of the fifteentfa-catury Kabir. The oil and water 
did not combine, but they intenpened cn the fringes 
and developed curious eddies within themidra. 

Politically the DeQu &iltanatt peifonned a dusl 
function, tc fought the Hindus k the centre and south 
until for a few brief yean (tgii-^y) Ddhl conlroUed 
alfflost the whole of India accept the deepv fulnesses 
of Rojputaoa and the actnune south, llieAceforwsiid 
the Deccan was ruled by a soda cf Muslim lucccaiion 
UngdoDs, wlule south of the Khtna Hioduiim at last 
developed a poUtical antibody lo the Mtislim virus and 
emerged ii the empire cf Vyacamgar, the wender of 
the fint Portuguese observers so India, Eatsoally tile 
Sultans acted ea the warden of the marches against 
the Mon^l flood which devastated ^i» and Iraq in tile 
thirteentii oentuiy. When the nest invasion wrecked 
the Delhi empire !■ 1398, ia leader was the l\tckish 
'niour or 'nuwtiaiw. Unmr^ invasion turned out to be 
a mere military nid, thoi^ a bloody one. Tuuui 
turned to fihlna and died on its marches and India was 
left alone for mote than a oentury. IHilitxally the damage 
was only slowly repaired, but culturally the period saw 
an outburst of oqubite art, which, released from the 
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eofutricting eentnlisn of adoned ptovlncial 
capiuli with a wealth of local Ityles. Al toon ai the 
Mongol insnace voi removed, isignikm &om the north 
contmued ateadSy and to iMi modetB India owe a 
large propOi'tioB of the mere vigcraus leclioB of the 
Muslim community. 

The Muslim era in India reached is peak with the 
Moghul empife. Iti fiwnder Bahtir, mat delightful of 
aulobiagnphuta, was a direct dacendant of the Turkish 
llmur, but so completely imbued with Peniao culture 
that there was no seriouaeiiliutal clash between hbghul 
and Indian Muslim. Hh advent wu rather a itimulus 
to p r ogre ss along lines already toarked out He and his 
Moghuls had soraethiiig of the same vivilying e&ct 
upon Muslim Indian pdity as WUliim the Conquerer 
and hii Noimaai had oo Saxon England. Then wm i 
new vigour, a new unity, a new eonstmedve purpme 
leading on to a new syniheslt. As with the conicmporaiy 
EUsabethaa period, so widi dse ni^ of Akbir, it seemed 
ibr a time that the world's great age was beginning 
anew. Not a little of this was due to the genius of the 
ruling family which, through seven generations^ main- 
tuned a standard bordering on or paning into tdlliansc. 
It is significant that as soon n the faoiLly gaiui daerted 
the emperon the statdy (abac collapsed. Culturally the 
Muslims readied the highest pitch of tbeir Bcellenee. 
The Mahal and (he Jama Mayid of DeOii and the 
palace of Agra and Fatebpur SQoi crosmed their archi- 
tectural codeavoor; the Moghul school of painting in 
miniature revealed the delicacy of their ardstic wnti- 
bility; the encyclopedic leanang of Abul Fazl rivalled 
that cf Albei-uni, and the quatnins dt his poet brother 
Fatal the Persian maiten; >be Moghul court, like 
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Venues io Europe, bectoe a scbool of oaonen for the 
whole lub-coDtinent. Tin admliunrative arrangement] 
were uied by ^ Britiih ai the (bundalion oC their own. 
A fresh approach to Huidu-Mtulini imdentanding was 
jhown both in Hich movemoua at the Sikh cult of Guru 
Nanak (ia Iti earlier tt^es) and the ' Divine faith ’ of 
Akhar himself, an>l the graceful intsmiogling of Hindu 
and Muslim art-fbnni kt the new Moghul style* A tig' 
niilaat ^ of gieatnas vna the wclceme accorded 
to fetd g oets of every kind from Fortugueae Jeniits to 
French jewellen, and the iolmsl ihown not only in 
foreig& novelties like watcho and mechanical loyi, but 
in ideas as well. Akbar dd^ted h Jesuit danuiioiu of 
thdr £uth and Dan Shikoh-ailcnd tiaiiilalioDS both 
of the Cnpels and of th$ Upanahadt. 

IV polidal hiitory of the Moghul empiK followed 
the geaenl patten, with certain noteworthy fttnuei. 
AAer early years of icvgglc Akbar consolidated an 
imperial realm as far as the Isdian Ocean, the river 
Narbada, and the centnl Indian jungles. ThereaAer 
lus nicceaon steadily attended their donuniia until 
Aunogzeb, in the late leventsatb century, controlled 
piaclkaUy the whole of India. Akbar rated his 
dominioa on an uodartanding with the Hindus in 
general and the Rajputs in particular wbkb amounted to 
a partnership io the empiro. Hindus were amongst his 
trusted councillors, Rajput isjahs governed provinca 
and caamaitded annia. A poUticD-military service 
brought the motrre of hoaonr to the service of the crown 
and united the communitia in a jobt loembeiship. His 
synthetic religion was a (aihue, but the result of Akbar’i 
ivtnk was the estabMaenc of a truly Indian eoiHre 
under Muslim leadetihipi triuch Hindui could accept 
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without Ruerve. Shah Jehu wu the Kubbi Khan or 
KarDuD-al'Raachid t£ the Moghul onpirc, the itatel^ 
president of a t^une in the fiiS tide of wealth and pros' 
poity. It was the reports of die empire at this period by 
the Portuguese Jesuio, the English ambassador Roe, 
and the French doctor which so impressed 

serenteenth-centiny Europe with tnriiin wealth and 
splendour. W^th Aurangx^ (i^ft*i7D7] decline began. 
The niiog hope of the ‘high* MusKm party, he began 
by displacing his ‘ broad * Miulim bratber Daiu Sbikoh 
in dvil war. By actioos oompanble to Louis XIV's 
tevocadon of the Edkl of Nanta he loct the sympathy 
of the Hindu maaaei and the actiue lu^iort of meft of 
the Rajput rajahs. Ke atlad»i the southern Muslin 
longdoors and at the sane tune prwoked a rebellion 
of the ‘ mountain rats ’ of weattm India, the shlotiy but 
wiry Maraihas, under didr redoubtable leader 8h^l 
Ibe Matathai pierced the Mo^ul Achilles' bed IViih 
wonderivl teaauty Auraogzeb penevoed luiAiochiogly 
undl lui death at the age of nioety-one without coaplet' 
tug their lutgugatioDL Hekfitbewbdean^iniudiB 
state of tension, political, tdipous, and ecoaomic, that 
it would have requiicd an Akbai to rolote the nluation. 
But no Akbv was Cnthcosaig. loslend there followed 
Bahadur Shab, * the Heedloi asid Mobanunad Shah, 
the ' Jolly ' or ' Pleasure Loving Hie Moghul genius 
had departed. Delhi was acted by Nadir Shah the 
Fenian in 1739 and by the A%hans in 1756 and 1760, 
and fiwn that tune eeased to edit as a polideal endCy. 
Only dignity and courage redeemed the Impotence of 
the but active emperor, Shah Alam, who, when taunt* 
ingly aded by tui torturer vriKdie be could see at the 
rndmeot of being blinded, ^Ged ‘Nought but the 
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Koran betiveeii me and thee'. He composed on the 
occasion one of the most moving odes of Indo-Penun 
litemture. 

During the Moghul poiod India enjoyed a degree of 
pto^ierity greater perbapa than that of any age sbce 
tnat of the Guptas. Utis vni largely because on the 
whole the enjoyed greater security, to that a higher 
proportion ^of the natunal iitcotne could be on 
productive and capital wariti (ischiding architectural 
momtments) tadicr dian co anniet and fortreues. The 
world beyond her harden fa«h cut and west was alio 
in a. DOihiggreidve and proqieroui condition. Internal 
prosperity made trade ptc^iable and catuinal con- 
didoM stimulated deaued. It was the profits of a 
flourishing, trade, <agethcrtri& thciurpluiofland revenue 
retumi over adrmnlatntivt lui nili^ry apenses, whieh 
enabled the Moghuls to mamtain their lumpTucus 
court! and to erect thehr magniiiccot buildiagSk Much 
of their ca^mditure wmi, in the strict econcmic rente, 
^uite unproductive, hut it was this which lo ospnued 
^ropean observen widi die houndlesi wealth cd India. 
It is probably true to say that ^pettfke mcome in 
India under Alihar oompared favourably with that of 
England, while the surplus wealth at the disposal of (ha 
govemmeol was prohaMy greater. From 1650 onwards, 
however, the commetdal and productive development 
in Europe vni balanc^ by no c orrapo n ding advance in 
India, and it wu finrn tiiit time that India began 
relatively to faU behind in die ecosomic race. 

Europe was directly dependent on India for spices 
and dn^. Spica were a ncceinty to silt or ' powder ’ 
meat for wintei use, dnee cattie had to be lolled in the 
auimnn owing to lack of fbdder. They woe also used to 
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KMOD meat h^ly, a oaQm jocveloit id Engbud until 
the reign of Charlea H. Tbii apin was not pure luxury, 
but often necesary to eonee^ the iaile tS tamtcd or in' 
praerved meat. The m^dr ^e< it ii (rue came from 
the Eait India, but it' was India through which they 
had to paa, la Roman theie mi a direct trade 
from the Malabar ooait throi^ Egypt, taking advant^ 
of the monioon wtnda Roman were lucceeded by 
the Aiaba, and Europe thus found that it had to pay 
two Kti of middlemen intead of one. He Cnatdei 
were directed to Egypt partly for thii rearon and their 
failure made things moie ffEcult ^^'hat Europe needed 
eoticbed the icfidd, and ^ gave a dcwUe motive for 
■■^Inng the sa paaage to india— Kcuiing the ncceaiary 
ipico direct and niiniog the Egyptian by cutting off 
both ipiem and pnfiti. He fact that to Egyptsn 
trade wu aooopolized by the Veoetiau give the 
Geeoeee a good itaion (bt backing to Portuguse in 
their Afiieaa exploca^oL 

Vaico da Gama reached Calicut b South India b 
t497, nearly thirty yean before Babur reached Debi. The 
RirtugueEe at ooce eet out to control the aU'tmporlut 
spice trade for themielvea, nod under Albuquerque 
enabliihed a maritime m^re with stationa ranging 
frarn Malacca b the East India to the ftrsiin Gulf ud 


the East African coast. Hnr pawn for quick profits 
caused thou to concentrate oo the ipice trade, their 
cruelty and perfidy aroused Indian hostility, and th^ 
early Ics of vigour prevented tom Grom ever cootic^* 


ling much territory beyond the range of the guus of theic 


ships or fo rUta ea. 


Monopoly is die mother oTjeeloiiiy, and it was in- 


evitable that (heir cootrd of to Indian trade should be 
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challcagcd b/ other powen ti soon u conditioBi per- 
mitted. In 1580 Portugal ptaed under the control of 
Philip H'l Spain, and so became Inr game ibr hii 
enemies. The ddeat <£ the Annada in i^BS and the 
subsequent Spanish naval pve the PiotcRant 
powers thdr chance, and wiAm a few years Dutch and 
English ihipB found their way to the East. Both had 
their eye on the S|nce trade, and so both at fint regarded 
India as a secondary dteatre. Because of that small 
bulk, spices were eutly carried even by the small ships 
of those days and the prc&s were enormous, 10 there 
was much to be gained hygomg straight to the souree 
of supply. So the Europeans in tndia during the sic- 
teenth aod seventeenth ceaturita wen an added dement 
to ibe variety of Indian Be, tut neither a dominant 
fhetor nor a political danipr. Individual adrenTuien 
found their way to India in bereasing numbeis, to trade 
like the Jcwdlo 'TiWBier, practise their prcfeasioni 
like the Ftench doctor Bonier, or to serve the Moghul 
govccumeirt u ardllcrymeB or ordinary soldien. Tbetr 
accounts are most valuabie sourca of knowledge for 
conditions in India, but their influence in sum was 
small. The gorgeous Eat was unvesled, but a new turn 
of events was necesury to convert individua] and com- 
mercial contact into conquest or cootrol and to take 
the gorgeous East in fee. 
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It ii a truism tbat tbe Bthiih wcit to India at tradert, 
aod it is oiko added diat (bar empire acoued in a fil 
of absence of mind. But it would be more acoirate to 
oj tbat tbe Britoh acquired iTidta behind the bado of 
the Direeton of the Sast India Company and largely 
gainst tfaeif wishes. Tite Goapany prcfcned profit to 
ponqiust, but directorial dkappreval of 
rarely ran to revQial 10 long as tbe profit! came in. What 
the Cooqany would not sew it was not always 
to reap. TIk Company's hands wot ficquetitly Ibited 
by their senaoQ, and, in the Engtid* way, they finally 
eame to be proud of it 

It Is beyo^ tbe scope of this book to narrate tbe his* 
tory of the Btitisb h India. We are only cooccnid here 
to note the <f tbc Britnh b India, both b 

what they brought to the oouqlry and what they did 
there. They were not tbe <nfy or tbe fundamental factor 
at work b modern India, but they were ctrlably la 
impormnt clement, and a glance at the ci'oumitanca of 
their rise helps m the undcTtaoding of tbor behaviour 
when once they had achieved dominion. Tbe subject 
can be approached by way of uswtti (o tbe questioBs: 
Why was it the British who became the ptbeipa] Euro- 
pean traden m India? WI7 and bow did the merchants 
convert tbeir coundi^ bouses bto council chambers, 
their bioadciblh bto unObro? And, hiving done so, 

911 H ng 
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how came they to cootroi a wbolo iub<onto)ent nanj' 
times u large u thdr own eououy? Finally, what did 
they do with nipreme powef once they had achieved it? 

The answer to the fint question is that the English 
were too much for the I^srtugoae, but not strong eoougb 
to stand up to die Ehitdt n the East Indio. The Tortu* 
guex, who controlled both the i^e liade and the 
Inffic of the Indian Ocean, oppoed both powen, bu^ 
with the defeat of their flee^in 1615 off Sunt, pan out 
of the story. The Dutch fim for the ^t ladies 
and ousted the Portuguoe and then developed a chain 
of statioQi via Ceyloa, Sootit India, and the Cape tc 
cofuieet them with the NctherVuidi. The English fol- 
lowed, but in Dutch eyes a common bith did sot mean 
sharing profifi. The English wue qeeted from the East 
Icdks, and owing to the Gml War and later conflicli 
never obiuned redrew Thus etrh.idd ftom the ({tiee 
trade at ia source, they conceoiraied oo the less hien- 
trve Indian tnSic, which was largely in cotton pieco> 
goods. This trade attneted them m the north and so 
btot^f (hem into cmilact widi the Mo^ul empire. 
The ^^uguos bad relkd tn the sjnte trade for thrir 
aaio wealth; (heir activity in the earth was subsidiary 
and luinly a cccanergai itnsglriwld of the sca-gmng 
traffic from India «a (be Middic East. The moment the 
Meghub realized that the &]glisb could give security 
from the Portugueae at sea, both for comioerce and 
pilgrims, they made them prhil^ed traders, The British 
became tbe Moghul GoverBrnent’s naval auxiliaries. 

Thus b^an a century of quiet trading. The merchants 
lived within ‘factories’ or collegiate mecebant settle- 
ments, where a common life was observed, including a 
dinner in HbD, pnyai monung and evening, and a 
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cuifew Et night, When sot engsged on the Conpany’g 
investment the machanti pnaecuted their private ven- 
tures in India 01 oveneu fa the East India, by which 
they hoped to get rich and return heme for good. Often 
they martied Portuguese er Indian women locally and 
settled down to setni-IndiaBised liva. They loved feasts 
and drinking bouts (like MusEm nobks} in the Com- 
pany’s gardens ; cbeir ean became attuned fa the country 
music and their eya (0 the ccnmtiy dancag girls; they 
loved pracorionj, the beatii^ of drums, and the filing 
of caonoo. But caoristat recruitment peevtaled de- 
nadonalistion, sfirt cai^ul grand* 

motherly niperviuon too anidt eotniption. 

The not quotion is how sober Baden became soldien 
and politicians. As the Magbul auihetity dedintd fac- 
totM became foni£ed letdonaus, but this change was 
brought about to safeguard uiding opentloni, not fa 
farm baio far aggremoru Ddbi bad fallen fa Persian 
attach bebre the British CBicred Indian politics seriously. 
The growii^ vreahnoe cf the Mughul r^ime had anotha 
eflect, Not ooty the foreign inva^ but aim the internal 
careeteC appeared. Provinco became petty kingdoms 
and rebels potentata. Tbw the Maratha power grew in 
the west, Hyderabad off in the south, and Bengal 
fa the eut. The new ruicD had their caieerisls In their 
tum, and 10 the whole conEry was gradually reduced 
to a condition of confuikm and conflict, the moment of 
successioB being the lignai far Into feien ce. Given this 
situation we have only to add an energetic European 
nation to predpiiaie a period of conflict, and this the 
French with their enterpriw aito polah, their iinagiua- 
tion and amtution, provided. TBsk was no need to wait 
far succosions; Europe from 17^ provided the wan 
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idikh Justified Ficiicli cMrchact Bud Briliih factor in 
idziiig iwoid and ou^et, drilling Indian troops, and 
fighdng eitb« dizatly or as audliaries to Indian princes. 
As soon at their struggle began, iMtiwhing became 
obvious which had long been auspeeted. Since Babur 
had won FaniptU vri& the h^ <£ Turkish artilleTyineD, 
European miliary seteoee b » well as European wealth 
had ibrged &r ahead of onresit Indian practice. Hiere 
was a triple difieience of dbqdme, cf anas, and of 
morale, llae »wxn standing anny maintained by the 
early Moghuls had kng dnappeared and tbero was 
nothing on the Indian side to match the European tradi* 
tion of disdplioe which already went back two hundred 
yon to the Spaiish infantry of the luttecoth catiuy. 
Asms, especially artillery and muskets, were simOaxly 
superior; the competitive Bun^ean world had proved a 
hothouse of development. And there was an ena greater 
difiecestce in inonde. The Buropeam in a scose wero all 
adveatucen, fighting with their backs tn the sea, having 
everything to gain and ihtie to lose. Their Indian 
opponents wen lU men stmdved in die dnhorate net 
of Indian politiei^ they were tnaceurtes, but not last* 
ditch adventurers, seekingfortune for which it vrai neces- 
sary to live to fight another day, and always hopeful, in 
die confused cDoditioni of dm times, of a turn in fortune’s 
wheel. They woe eo^dialkally not fighting to the 
death; changing ndo, baigaios and compromisa woe u 
common as in fifteeath-eeotury Italy. Even private lol- 
dieiihad ubeearefuhforllKiihencs wso their fortune 
and private property not easily replaced if iojured in 
battle. Thus it ome about dtat tix Europeans acquired 
both moral and material ascendancy m Ihdiu) polirici, 
and the addition of a baodful of European troops on on: 
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^ mean the non tt of equalljr brave 

Indian nidieti on the other. Ikie vfai ■ challenge to 
which contenporaiy truKa had no 

The French ttarted the frocm by backing a pre- 
tender to the throne of Hyder^d and tesiiig virtual 
control of that iiate; the Brilhh Ktaliated by promotin| 
the lebellion of their cwa local ruler iiom'Hyderahad 
and tbo controlling hio. In the itme way the British 
control of Bengal ceaulted &taa an opening more in die 
eastern phase of the Seven Ycaia' War'betwea Frano; 
and England. France lott her hoU in India tuentially 
through lack of sea-powff; her brilliant diplocaacy could 
not be becked up by adequate Ibitts because her tRx^ 
could not be sustained by auilident reinfoiconena. 
British donuaion in India was a by-pioducl of an Anglo- 
fYench struggle for eonuncntal monopoly. 

The aequiiitioa of Beogsi by CSive tramfbnned the 
position of the British in India «i account of its wealth 
and its strat^ic potirion. Bengal resources enabled the 
British to develop a disdpHoed lodisn aimy, to slop the 
moaihs of caviCiog critics hi London, and to enrich 
themtehrei at the saae time. It it hardly iiupriiing that 
uch a dasiing prospect aboold have to turned the 
heads of these merchant addiers that the Cnnpany 
was thnatened with bankruptcy io 1772. The Home 
Government vrai thus ptorided with its first octzskm 
lor mtcriaeocc. The firitisb were benedbrtb ooe cf the 
great Indian powen, but not yet the sole Indian power. 
There was a British dombtioo in India but not of India. 

'Ute step from parity to psimaey look Just sixty yean. 
It was marked by a series tS campatgni, each one is 
general more arduous than die last. The campa^ 
against Hpu Sultan or the Maiatha ch'eB were of a 
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very dif&rent order 6ata ti^ of Plasey. Diit 

was pertly because ibe InduD princes tcalaed that what 
was at stahe was not tbdr oiiience as individua}i, but 
as a whole ordet; not which relative iheuld rule a state, 
but which lace should ink India. Thodbre they fought 
with increaiiag rcHlutioB, and at last, when too late, 
with despecatioa. It was aho bccaiue India was beglii' 
nii^ to develop the fissl anddots to the fntsgn virus 
m the shape of the adopdon of Buiopean methods of 
wti&re. Each prioes in tnm ibniied disaplined bntal- 
liora and parks of ardtkiy. Iltey were undone, not by 
isefficieocy or by bad teaderriiip, for ceitber of ihese 
was an Indian moiopr^, but by the dwindling re* 
toutcea of the Indian ecutceaiy. kVotem methods were 
expensive; India was already echauiied by detada ct 
war which, by devaitatiag the counByeide, cut off at 
Its source the revenue vdiid) was needed to pay the 
disctpUned troopt Ladi oTpay Dteaot reUance on loot, 
and loot meant the flight of the culdvitor and no 
re v e n ue. In the later e^aath century the aovemesti 
of armies were often detennioed, not by stnlegy, but 
by Hk need of cewly money (o pay the tnopi. The pro- 
cos wodd have taken loager, and might even have been 
arrated altogether, butlbr the fact that, the momoit of 
British oepaaiion coindded with that of Indian political 
daintcgnrtion. The Moghul empire had already dis- 
solved as a power, though not m a 1^1 system, when the 
British atabihhed thor control of Bengal. The oatuial 
successors of the Moghubwoe the Maiathas, but at the 
very mommi of the Britah appesiaoce is Bengal (hey 
met in violent coUition invadiog Afghans from the north. 
The decinve battle of Tas^t in 1761 was really a 
defeat for both Afghans and Marathaa, for the former 
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retreated to their nuuntiias, while the latter received a 
jbock whtdi began the ditt^tion of their own con- 
federacy into £ve luipidous aiui wairing fecdoni. The 
cbasce of a Maniha empin cf India waa gcnWi and the 
north ftom the Ganges to the Tndu wu given over to a 
geimtioD of deaoladng pobtical aurchy. A political 
vacuum wu crested dicw in fee Britife, u the 
one liable power in lodfe, u a oagtiet drawi iron. 
The Angb-Maratha wan mr increadngty sot wan 
against fee Marifeu u a wholes but agaiiut each lee* 
tioQ ef then in tun. The final Miuggle wu pteci|Htated 
by Brithh meinira to nsiod op the neo of phmdeten 
called Piadtrii vdiich had grown up in central India 
and whoK ravages had ec^ed to the British leiri* 
toiio. Not all the territory which the Brltiih controlled 
WB directly ruled,' fer feoa it Much of it remained in 
fee hinds of Indian princa who accepted Britiih 
nzerainty » fee ptice c( ecsSiaued eoateoce. The 
method with fee larger wu fee faiiroduciion of eub> 
ttdiary British ferces suttoned in the Mata and paid fee 
by fee ptiiua, who feua bought aecunty irom more 
poweriul princa at tlm price «f fubordioatHo to fee 
Britiih. It was, after aH, oolf fee tradidooal method of 
Indian imperialtim more scientiiicaUy execute^ and 
feeprmca’ aaqrtancerfanoverrulug power wu the 
traditiosal mefeqd of preivring fear odilence u fee 
fece of a new dooinast power. The diBcientc wu that 
fee new power wu umqiK hi its nsources, and that, to 
'borrow fee claiiiBl dacitpdoo of Luther, it had* itrai^ 
eya and wonderful idea in its bad Tbui fee princely 
order of Bridih India arose: tome states, like feoie of 
the Rajputt, were dynasda wife a feenjjand yean d 
role behind them, for sfeom fee new empire was a 
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paaing interlude; uxiie were frAgmenB of tbe Moghul 
empire founded by disidenc aioghul goTcmon, like the 
Nizam of Hydenhad; and ecme were luivivoti of the 
Mantba Coofedencyi like Holkar and Sindhia. Othen 
were adventuien who had bolt up little stats of thcdr 
own in tnubled tuna, tad wot itcognized as legiti- 
nute lulen in order to fat^hate the letiling of the 
country, When the pttxea had heen.virtually completed 
in foct, it was cooented by dte detrelopment of the 
doctrine of paramountcy. The new British were but old 
Mcghuls writ large. 

By the end of i 8 iS the Briliih coflti^led the whole of 
India east of the &utle}. By 1757, u a tsult of Plauey 
and the Cainatic wars, they had become one of the 
gKit itiHiin powen; by tBoj, as a result cf the Maratba 
wan, they had boaome foe principal power in India; 
now they were the paramount power. There only re- 
named tbo work of coapktioD; this occupied the nett 
forty yean, and its coune w» largely determined by 
chance and by trial and enr. The Government still 
proTssed to dsire no forfoer aonsutions, but it was 
now a desire caused by of budget deiidts rather 
than concern for casmKteia] dividends. With this quite 
genuitK dsire went, howetcr, a far of enooschmetrt 
which DOW leans almost patbcdogicil in relation to foe 
resoiucs of the possible aggressors. Behind Sind, the 
Punjab, Aighaaiitani and ftisia, lay the lengfoening 
ihadow of Ruaia. Britain and Rusua clashed in the 
Near East. It was natural for Runia to by to make the 
Biitiih flefo creep In India as an cAct for Palnie> 
itonian rebufli in T'lukey, and it was inevitable in the 
circumstancs that Bthiih Hatsmen should rod for 
more, into Ruaian mors eastwards than foe &cts 
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warranted. The &te of the border nsiom wan decided 
by the exigends of the dipkanadc duel between London 
and St. Petersburg. 

The regiooi itill uneomrdled vnk the now 

under the firm rule d die oneoyed Sikh chief, Ra<yh 
Singh; Sind, a confederacy of fiiu Amin or chieb who 
had {otmerly owed allepirtce to the Afghani and had 
once acknowledged the and Baluchistan. 

Beyond itatei lay A^heniiian, the Kene d con- 
tinued dynastic turbulence; and, beyond again, Persia, 
where the long decline of the dyitaity had rtaited. 
To protect Afghanistan dam a fancied Ruaian threat 
the British wen led itno the duasiroui errterprise tt the 
first Afghan war. By this crude denunittatkoi of the 
trial and error principle tl^ uhiiaate British Indian 
fiontier wu filed at the ?Clqd)er Paa. As a direa eon- 
sequence of the Afghan war Snd was annexed in 1843. 
There remained die Punjab. Ranjit Singh had in iBio, 
with remarkable procienc^ lefrained from war with 
the Company and had bsdlt up a powerful miliary 
monarchy wot of the Sotlg. But hii sate lufiered iiom 
the cardinal weaknea d basing a modem military 
machioe on a purely agrkultural economy. Even in the 
early nineleeDth century this was iaposiible for long, 
and at chat time the Rit^ab had do canals a fertilBe its 
barren lands. To mainain the miliary casa the coontry 
was impoverished, widi die remit diat the anny became 
omnipotent. With (he deadi of the leader in 1839 the 
chiefi turned against each other in a mad struggle ibr 
supremacy. A mhei of astasiioations and palace ra^u- 
tions culmiiaied in the invasion of British India as a 
deipetatt means of reliefl '' 

Baluchistan was added io the Empire in the leventiei 
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ai put of (Ik Kcond RuiB&a KAR which ncuUcd ^ dw 
Kcond A^han War. Tbcie itmaiDcd only the eastern 
frontier where Burma wai asneud. He Gnt BuimeK 
war was the result (f BuracM miseonceptioni about 
the power of itatea beyood tbeir bonlen— a case 
of mental iaolation leading lo physical aggression. He 
final aniKutioD of Upper Burma in i8K was influenced 
by the daire to --tiw-linMiA pceuble Fiatch oKxoach' 
ment from Indo-Chiu. ‘Hk year bdbre Upper Burma 
wu anoeced, the t »»(«*« Gongiea held Its first nvAting 
in Bombay. His miodest nest was the fint overt sign of 
the new India whoK nohticn we have now to consider. 
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■ihe organizatton of powsr 

We luve now to aawa die laft of the quotions poied 
in the preceding dieter: How did the Btitiih aerche 
the power which the; had sequiied? At £nt they woe 
too Bwed by the magnitude <£lhdr achievenient to hare 
any large ambitioni. The hading Company officials 
eonteraplated their eenqueits with a aiatun of utonuh' 
wtftit and fhat. Metcalile hu never tired of empbaueiog 
the ' preearlousneai ' of the British dcminioni Elphin* 
stone feared ‘ that the b^ our Indian Empire 
will cot be long lived a reason and not ptqudice ' in 
an empire like that of India’, wrote Makolm, ‘we are 
ahviys is danger*. Mumo, the iburth of the gnat 
Tnctian administraton, coasidered innovatko ' the lulbg 
vice of our government Never did cooquaois let to 
gloomily about the task of organiamg an empire. If 
fotdgn powers did not datnq' the empire, thought these 
men, the native army might dee, and if (he native limy 
^ sot rae, the people ni^ dxmielves so fiu develop 
that they would oust the Brhiib fitom control. This, to 
ElphinstoiK, was * the most deniable death for us to die 
. . . but tbb eeemi at to immeasurable distance 
Metcalfe recoguzed tlus possUEty as tbersult of improv< 
iiq measures, but considered that the measures should 
be taken nevertheleu. If neidier foreign 'invasion nor 
mutiny nor improvement bna^t an end to British 
rule then a revival of religious feding certainly would. 

»»3 
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With theie seutimenti anuMg lh£ lining admiminton, 
it is clear that the Brituh brought wth then no revolu- 
tionary apitit into tbe coanDy. Their immediate olgeet 
wu to restore, to eouem, to eominiie, niher than to 
destroy, to innovate, or coievoludonize. They uw ihsm- 
telves as the lucceaon of die Moghuli, tilting like them 
on a lel^iouj volcano, bat unlike thm, having no roota 
in the country and depending upon a meKcnaiY aimy 
of doubtful At unth the Moghuli, thdr bat 

friend was the inertia of Indian life, the ptinetple of live 
and let live, and their most dangemu memy religious 

fefii fiyitm 

The &nt object of the 3n!idi wu the eietncntary ooe 
of ratoring order, and dteir neat to oiganiae the col- 
teedon of revenue. The yean ct diiturbanee had left 
bands of discharged acddtoi and group) of uprooted 
peauots roamiog the ctamliy, and these had fint to be 
luppRWed. The whole madiaery of govenunent had 
btoken down and had to be rewnttructed. In tbe 
Delhi territory revenue officen had to go out with 
regular InTantty and gum, and woe sometimes leceivtd 
widi such ' bridmeu ' by die sturdy villagen as ' tempo- 
rarily to stagger them Tbe city of Delhi was divided 
into wards by groups of o^ibouiii^ villago fin the 
purpose of kwt, and it was not safe to visit the ruim out- 
side for fear of being shot at bom behind walb by itny 
Eoanuden. All the villages whkh had not moved into 
oosquei or walled enclosnies were protected by mud 
wall), and rash was tbe man who esniped in the (^en 
at night It was not saft In travel horn Delhi to Agra 
without an escort Seven) of tbe neighbourisg terri- 
torial chiefi rejoiced in die tide d Fluoderer. The ««"><» 
co&didoni, in greats or less deKrea, obtained throc^ 
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out India oubide the older Britirii posKuicms in Ben^I 
and die nuth. 

For their modeb the Biilidi had (heir own ecpetience 
in Bgigal and the nuth and die practice of the Moghul 
rukn bdbre them. In then (errittm, alw, the Moghul 
tiadhuni vni rtnog and thc^ had in the end paid atten- 
tion to it. Britah goverament in Bengal had b^un in 
the name of a govanor noaunally tkpadmt on the 
Moghul etnpaafl, and vdicn diicct luk began it waa 
by a direct giant from die digUire emperor. Qive him- 
kIT had received imperul grans and had meditated a 
march to Delhi to remat tin onpeitir on hii throne. The 
fint Britiih operiment in <tirKt rule had not bees 
happy. There wii the leandal of the Nawab cf Arcot'i 
debs, when the Company ruled the rich Carnatic leni- 
toiy ai the oeditor of the hbwab, and is eervans in 
thdi private capacity bled die cewntry with further 
advancei and ouetim. Them waa the period of plunder 
in Bengal, tAen Clive marvdbd at hii own moderation 
snd a nun might nuhe a fartuM in a few yean, loae it 
in England, make a tecood and hne it a aeonid lime, Bed 
return to India for a third. The human reoult of Ihia waa 
the terrible Bengal &nuite of 1)70^ when the CompaDy 
congratulated iself on a good revenue collection in 
ipile of it Warren Haatingi put an end fb the wont 
exceHS, and ComwalHa laid die axe to the root of the tree 
of coiruptioD, but neither of them undentood the condi* 
tiona and traditioiu of die pepjde they were ruling, and 
both erred wtb the beat cfintenlma. The net nsult waa a 
chastened apirit of reflect fiir the part u the more serioua 
administiators and a d^^nuniHiinn find out the facta 
of the lituation befbie KttHng the form of government 
‘ Innovation haa been w htde guided by a loiowledge 
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of the people wrote Musm niefiilly, ' that, though 
made after whet was thought to be mature discussion, 
it must apptai to them as Gtde jnoK than the result of 
mere caprice.' The coucioiuuca of British sustakes, and 
an increasiiig knowledge of an oidered past, united to 
turn the era of the Bririil! rowaids the Moghul model. 

TUs, then, is the first key to die orgaiuation of the 
Brithh goventneat In India. There was an underlying 
condouity between the Moghul aod Britiih r^gima. 
Ihe parent item was recognii^Iy tte same, and if to 
that stem the Hritish grafted new shoots, with cAsn 
stnoge aed nirprisiag rcfulti^ they did sot alTect the 
underling and original ootiiniity. 

This eoBtlBuily is revealed in several ways. From iBoj 
the Emperor of Drihi wu a frirish petuiaser, hut bit 
oaine was still one to eotyim with, and be was regarded 
throughout India as die bniM of lawful authority. The 
Bridth did not dare to cbalicttge Indian sentiment ^ 
openly taking his plae^ but a a long imitt cf autioui 
encroachoKDti they claimed one prerogative after 
another. Ute fuud' proclamirion cf Qpeen Vkteria as 
Emprs of India in 1876 was the delayed ctmpleiion 
of the whole procoi. Hk Moghul jofliKnce on next 
be seen in the Oadidon of offidai magnificence. The 
Moghul empire was admininertd by an ofiidal nobility 
whose emoluments, from the time cf Akbar, Were, diot- 
mous, and wtiae lavhh expemBture helped to crate tbs 
EuTopcam myth of the boundleas wealth of IiaBa. The 
Moghul stigater (so long a be enjoyed the imperial 
favour] wa something ofa demigod, and the Company's 
servant wu ootlung loth to assume the divine ilSatus. 
Periodic icducrion steadily reduced this grandeur, but 
though the dvil and military offices idt keenly the 
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imarb ofsuccaiiTC dippSigi, ttiey neverthelea reiuintd 
tbe bat-paid isrvice in the waki. TMi ii the Kcret of 
civilian complainB of t oi^rdly govsiuncnt and of 
both Engliih and Indian o^kim of unneceaHty an 
extravagance and poop. 

The third trace nfMoghnl influence s to be found in 
the atcucture of the adminiitiaiwn. Hic Seccelariat was 
undeniably Britnh, but dtf dignified hierarchy of 
officialdom was equally undeniably idoghul. Above all, 
the influence ii to be seen in the local and district ad- 
tninistndoii, in the metltodt of revtsue coUeciioD and 
of dealing mth the peasants. The influence of R^a 
Todar Mai, Akbar*! tevoue imnistcr, lived on in the 
British land admigatradoa. 

The primary task of <1 k Briridi was the loenabliib- 
mcDt of order and the orgaaiation oC law. First came 
the ending of the anarchy just dacribed, the nudung 
of the country sale for dtecotanun maa This invoKed 
the suppreuen of the diemii or robber bands who have 
always sprung to life in India (as brigands do In Clhina) 
when the hand of authority has weakcDed. When con> 
didems favoured these robber bands they becu« little 
state, which explains why many tnHian stats of that 
time wen little more than rabbo bands. This wotk ws 


well and truly done, hiving the whole-hearted support 
of the peaceful populadon. It is, pahipi, the one part 
of the British achievement wtudi has never bear seriously 
challenged. Freedom Bum rsguine meant freedom for 


cultivation, and freedom (£ cidtivatica meant security for 


religious and faimly life vrliidi is the csence of Hinduism. 


Incidentally it alio meant increase of population. 


Order was restored by the military, but to marnfain 


it the police were organized. The police have been 
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undeniably efficient et^uiiiy undeiuably unpopular. 
* Ai fbr the Police \ wrote Lord William Beotiiick in 
1832, ‘far from hdog a protection for the people, I 
cannot better ilhiitrate the public feeling regarding it, 
than by ^ following fad, nothing can exceed the 
popularity of a recent reguSation, by which if a robbery 
baa been eommitted, the police art /mnbd &om nuking 
any inquiry into it, otcept upon the icquiiition of the 
penoni robbed; that a to lay, die ihephod ii a more 
ramoua beaat at prey than the wolf.' The itigmata of 
cotrupden and unneceBaiy brutality attadied them* 
letva to (he police frem die beginniag aui have not yet 
been ihakca off. It would be unjuit to lay that India got 
the pdiee the dcaoved; it twuid be nearer the mark to 
luggen that India got the polko which the character of 
the tinus brought fnth. The toethods of the police were 
thou current in Moghul tknea aod inevitable b periodi 
of grave diiorden, and their continuance bat been an 
anachtoiusn ralha (boa cakaibtcd policy. Corruptioa 
of tboK roporuible for otder wu agab no new thing; 
it wu jxrhapi more rampant uodu the &itub becauae 
the police posased unclaSenged authority with con- 
lequent greater opportunidu br ateetioo and Iw fear 
of defUnce. The ihortcoobgi of the police were the 
roult'of put tiadidon whidi diey faded wholly to ihake 
off, rather thin of a delibente lapu bto barbarity. The 
credit item of the police account b die mabtenance of 
order; the debit item the bdure to make the common 
man their friend. It b for hiitcvy 10 strike the balance. 

The organization of law Ibr die whole nihoontinent 
was a vast and complkifed task which called forth one 
of the major efibria oT (be British constructive genius. 
There wu a chaos of competbg cnil jurisdictions to be 
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sotted out, a aiaiinil law toboicviicd and adminutered, 
and proviiion to be made tct die ctanmerdal law made 
neccaaty liy the new devdopfsena of oade and mdiutiy. 
Hiodui and Mtuluni and oAea tcclioss amongit them, 
as well 11 letter cotnaiunicie^ had each their ows as- 
tomi and written codea. Each tf than wu Snlted vfith 
religion, that ibnnidabte paudcr-baiTcl near which the 
Company hoiated to li^ the most modal rdbtinliig 
mab^. The first inatioetwai to let the aating laws go 
on of thauelves, and the seraod to inlreduce Englith 
law. But the exiidog liwi needed authtnty to interpret 
and a4judieate between dton, and tbe ur of EsgliiL 
law by the Supreme Omiit of Calcutu led to die 
meudoo of tbe lucklea Mand Kumar for a dime le* 
glided as Teoial in Hindu law. The editing cntninal 
law coDUined pnvUom wtuch made the Judiaal eya 
even of the elgbteeoth century hlicih. Tbe lolutlui wu 
along the famUiar line of Moghul pradiee with BHdih 
unprovaenti. Moghul aiaunal law wai bbiliis law 
bated on the Koran, whkb wai applicable to both 
Hindu and MuiUotf. ConnralGi publiibed in 1793 the 
fint code, which wu realty Muslim law ihom of some 
of its medieval featura ludi as the loa of limbs and the 
refusJ to accept the tathnoRy of an unbeliever against 
a MusKm, and 'gaimshed’widt Briliib onbelHshmenis. 
Since Muslim baibarida odsed, sod British 
barbarida not oonsooint with Muslim law were not 
utroduced, the result wu an advance in humanity and 
a law which con^red favourably with current cods 
in Europe. But tha was oolya mahahili, and it was for 
the nineteenth century to complete the work Ihu begun. 
Macaulay as Law Member In 1834 inaugurated tbe 
lyitematic codification of criminal law, which was 

>:i ! 
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coDipleted in 1660 with dte paaii^ into Uw of the 
Indian Penal Code. A aeno of Uw ComniBsioni a- 
tended this vmk up to 168a ind oected an impninve 
itructure of public dvil law. 

lie ptoUan of penooal kw wai aolved by le- 
oisaiuEias the Hindu and hluiliffl lyitem lor their 
reipective inemiMii Where diflotnce of inteipretatiofl 
or iml ichoob of thought cttiited it hat been for tbc 
Courb to decide. Pngtes in dtii iphere hat therefore 
in the wiarn been by judicial Interpretadon, tamwiirwi 
helped by agreed Iqfiladon. Tie innovation hoe both 
dueed by the Btidib has been the nolioni of itaton and 
equity, To both Hindu end Mutltm the law was divbe, 
to be interpreted, but not to be abridged. To theBiitiib 
the law was BO intrunient of juidce, to be moulded and 
temper ed to its purpote. The lughst legal tribunal was 
the Judicial O^mnutlee of the Privy Gounci) m England, 
which had Hindu and Muilini membcn Jbr dealing 
with Indian casa. Under is learned and cautious lead 
the IncUan oours have striven * to ckrify and resider 
Indian law defiiule and cerlam Gape have been filled 
up flora Engloh eq>erisice vdiae nensiy, local cus- 
toos have been recognixed where oipedient, and old 
us^ modified where bey cctiflicled with the develop- 
’og comdence of the age. Sven with this care and cit- 
cuaipectioo it was wmetiani neeeaa^ to undo by 
legblatioQ what had been decided by the Courb. By 
such cautious and careful meais a new public law, 
criminal and dvfl, was developed, and the old systenu 
of private law clarified and modified to meet modem 
needs. The lucca d* tbit woifc caa be judged from the 
_ fact that for ail the oitkaia of the police, no one has 
suggested the ahoUdon oflhe^itisb carpus of lodiao law. 
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To adminifter this Uw a digaiSed judi^ hienrcLy 
developed, from maguntei' count of first instance to 
High Courts at the proving centals, the Federal 
Court at New Delhi, and the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council in I/mdoo. Thoe were a number 
d inbnstiiig faturm about dui jufjcnl system. It was 
partly oScbI and partly not; that h to ny, a proportion 
of the judieiat puts were reserved fw monbas of the 
dvil aervke who had elected for a judldal career, 
while the rat tvete appdnied fian the legal profaaion. 
The judidary was thus a laimre cf the British and 
French systems with a bias, except b the highat courts, 
towards the French. On the odier hand, the ruk of law 
applied b India u m Si^land. Of^dali were amenable 
to be adinary courts; bere was no drsil adDmiOraft/. 
The cominnacion of thoe two betors has produced much 
ouuadentaiuliag. In general it may he aacrlcd bat the 
ruleoflawwai a real rule; bere were frequoit occailoas 
when the courti called hasty or ubiirtry officiab to 
order and enforced beir iKII. On the cibef hand, be 
large official element in the judicial ranks imparted a 
certau fellow-feeling for be meutive, and necutive 
acts and pomts d vbw tended, speculJy in be lower 
courts, to be viewed throo^ slightly oSicial-tbted 
tpectacles. The last fatuce of be lyiton wosb remark 
is be union of oucutive and juditul functioos in the 
person of the Collector oc Ikpu^ CominiiHctier (district 
ofScer) through be greater part cf India. was 
originally a measure of power designed to provide the 
collector of revenue wib be means cf enforcing collcc* 
don, but it alio made him on occuon plaindfr and judge 
in the same siut, as Eogliib J were when eountry 
gentlemen sat, on be bench to bear poaching cats. !t 
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has contiinud up to the pitcnt, ptrCjr m grounds of 
Koooinx, and partly because k hu not acited tuffidat 
mdignation in praedee to (sovoke a change. 

legal tdminmraiian bai undoubtedly escer- 
dsed a great rnAn^nff upoa modem Indian life. It has 
introduced the idea of ngularity as opposed to chance 
or vrhia, of rule as oppemd to enaichy and violence. 
But he would be a bold maa who would lay that tbe'nile 
of law and its respect at the oibodiment of justice were 
as fitmlf rooted in India aa in England, «cq4 among 
a certain section of the Imdl^oia. For the masica the 
law is still i distant thing; something so complicated 
that it cannot be undonood and can only be operated 
through the siediiim of lawyen whose eonioion with 
popular ideas of justice is kt from obvious. The cum- 
brous procedure, the niceties of law, the methods of 
wdgbiag evidence* malte. the whole lyiiem obscure to 
the gen^ publici and cauae the courti to be regarded 
u I great lottoy where luecesi comes to the chance 
possesor cf a lu^ tidtet*What the legal ryitem has 
establshed in the popular mind has not so much been 
the rule of law or justice, as tite rule of rule. 

From the protection tdlHe and limb and the adiiuiiiitra> 
tion of justice we pass Co theinsocmorial centre of Indian 
life, the village. The villages (there ire ToofiOo of than 
in all India today) are the basb Bp re aloa of Indian 
social life. Cbariei Metcalfe tiiuidcacribed them 101830: 

* The Village CommunUica are little Republics, hiving 
nearly every thing (bey waot within themselni, and 
almost independent any fenign relations. They seem 
to last where nothing ehe lasts. Dynasty afeer dynasty 
tumbles down ; revolution Sttctccdi to revolution ; Hindu, 
Pathan, Mughul, Mahretta, S^, Elfish, ate masteti 
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io turn; but the villue commuDities remski the ume. 
Id tiiTiM of trouble they sm aad fortify themielva; a 
hostile army pauea thrau^ Uis eouBtiy; the ^^Ilsige 
Comniunity collect their cttde vrithio their walls, 
let the anuy pass uoprovdetdi H plunder and devasta- 
tion be dirated against thenudvcs and the force em- 
ployed be iireaistihle, tb^ flee 10 flfwodly villaga at a 
fliiasce, hut when the ttorm has passed over they return 
and resume thdr eecupatfon. If a country remains for a 
series of years the teene ^eontinu^ pi] lage and masiaan, 
]o that the villages cannot be inubhed, the viUegers 
nevertheless return whenever the power of peaceable poa- 
session revives. A genersLoo aaay ^ away, but the suc- 
ceeding generations will return, ihe son will talce the 
place ^ their fathers, the ate for the village, the 
ninie position for the boisi^ the sane lands will be te- 
oceuf^ by the detceodanis of those who were driven 
out when the village was dcp^attd; and it is not a 
ttiflif^ matter that wilt drive them out, for they will 
oAen Biaiatala thdr post Aroi^ limm tS disturbaocs 
and ooDvuhdaOi and acquiie strtmgih suScieDt to icaist 
pillage and oppression success.' 


The village, as Metcalfe says, was a self-suflidng 
ecdnonuc and sodal unit It Iwi an Brisloctwy of pro- 
prieton and thdr deKcodaitit, with a leaer group of 
cultivating tenana on various conditiooi. Below them 
again came the mere wage-Umvos, probably of out- 
caste status wbo lived apart fnnn the main village and 
performed various menial duties practised cerbin de- 
spised crafts Use lealha woh, «nl did held work for the 
laodholdeR. Linked with these groups were a circle of 
craftsmen and profeatouala Hiac was the village priest 
(Pundit or Mauivi}, Ihe lecocd-heepcr, die or 
shopkeeper and moneytender, die carpenter, the black- 
smith, and so on. Women ^wo cotton and wove roatse 
cloth (kbd) and the men would do the same in olT 
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seasota. The viOage ha<l iit hall or mtrting place whoe 
the elden debated Tillege a&ln, amigiag the revenue 
paynentS) earring m Klitiaai with neighbouiii^ 
'tillages, organizing the encenahUDeDi oT visitors or 
stroUing playen, deciding the to be grown, setdiog 
disputes, and dealieg with crimes aceceding to custo- 
mary kwL Qammunal Mfchmen guarded (he cattle and 
watch^ the craps at bcfeat tmic. Hie typical village 
was pnetioUy ttlfiuflldiig and all it ailud was to be 
left alone to extend its cuhinikn. But this vai just what 
it wu never ilUtwed to do. Villaga meant cultivation 
and culdvatioa maut reveaue. The control of the land 
teveuie was a prime olyecdve of all Indian gortrn- 
fflmli and, in consequence, their meaiuita in dealing 
with them were the touchitone of Indian prosperity. 
No villige, 00 menu^ has been the niJe cf Indian 
Ustory. 

The lint tequireoaent tfdte village was peace, and the 
noct an equitable revenue asBunent. After that aU they 
aiked was to be left alone- The British, conlroDted with 
the Mt^ul system la modiSed by time, wan, and sue- 
corive ' splinter ’ itata, had to dedde how much to 
collect from the villaga, and wbo should collect it After 
reaUang thor tint mistake, caioed by their own ignee- 
ance^ they drew heavily on Mogbul experience. Even- 
tually their own knowledge developed to the poiat whtte 
the camprehcQsive actdementi imtiated by Boitinck and 
carried through by Bird and olbeis were posuble. The 
question of collectnn was settled in varioia ways ic- 
cording to local condhiona. In Bei^l, the unwary 
Girowallii and Shore mstoc^ the ousting hoeditary tax- 
coDecton for landowners and treated them as such, with 
the result that they created a new class of wealthy land- 
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hoId« at the aq)enu of pcanct prpprietBiy lights, and 
man y nulUom of loit Kveoue. Tliii was the famots 
Permanent SettletiMot, one af irixae few compenstions 
has been the endowmeDt d aidi patncn of nJture u 
the Tagorea and the Laws. Waned by this example the 
next lettlement in hfadni was made direct with each 
peasant Zn the north letffanmts were largely made 
with whole villages at a time. 

There Kcnaioel the aosount to be takes. The fitit 
mistake was over-aaeasment thtou^ a failure to take 
into account the amount ef land under cultiratioa ^te 
next was over-eolI«tioa, a rigid inauteiiee on realmeg 
the demand in full, through a faihue to u^tniasd the 
Indian habit of always asldng far more than one ex- 
pected to receive. The thod misuke waa leiiute of landa 
on failure to pay. These thii^ at lint made British rule 
mare unpopular than that of the rapacious Manlhas^ for 
ihcFUgh more Jun It vni unys^thelic and though nwre 
mgular it was rigid. But the middle of the century 
these outakei had been remedied through bereasing 
knowledge, sympatby, and d2i. Gar^l measure- 
moit and elaborate reoocd^eqniig kept dispuCa to a 
mimmutn, long-term assesRsecls^ve a seme cf security, 
rahata far bad harvests and naiun) calsmitia gave the 
neceaaiy elasticity. The first triumph of the revenue 
system was the ealm of the couatrynde during the 
Mutiny; since that time k has secured a genoally con- 
tented and prmpsoui peesantry and made possible a 
huge mcrease of populatioa. The agneian dsconlent 
which has occurred in some sreas of recent yean has 
been due to a change-ow from subsistence to comIne^ 
rial farming, with the reuhaat depeadeoce upon the 
fluctuations of world pricet 
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But one thing the Britah rule could not do— rerive 
the igfrold rilUgii Though thu was the 

eaniest desire of every Britidi edniniitratw, the got! 
proved duaive in proportioa &> the eemestsess of the 
search. The more measurs were taken, the more com- 
munity life lenguished; the rtuon was the 

measures themselves. The rilligt wii a lelf-acdcg, self- 
coDtained organism, whose balance was upset by much 
outside mduoKe. The of police, the establiih- 

tnent of oouns, the apiKarance cf paid ofiicials all 
undefmified the poridon of die village clden in the eya 
of thrir fellows, and made them little mcce than orna- 
ments for solemn Regteiiable u the process 

wis, It was caused radier by the beritahle ceotialhing 
tendenoes of modern govetrunent than by any da^ 
liboate policy. Admisiisniivc mcaiuna only madve^ 
cently bistened a process which was in fact Itugely 
heritable. 

With u ordered country, a code of laws, and a stable 
land teveoue lyitem, the Company had neat u> con- 
uder defence. The Company's army bad been built up 
partly <£ Dritiih and pardy of Isdiia troops, and Rt^al 
reglmena were stationed in India u weL In course of 
rime (he Bimn ppmn db^ipeared irom the Gompany’i 
army, wUch became an Indian feroe of all arms ofEcered 
by EuglishiiKn. The proportion of British troops to 
Indian declmed until at the dme of the Mutiny it stood 
at I to fl. Caste ratriedons were carehlly observed and 
a brotherly spirit prevsukd between oSicen and men, 
but periodic nnidiuei showed hew easy was the tnnu- 
tion from milhacy loyalty to religioui (anatidsm. The 
great Mutiny of 1837, arinng ihun a particular grievance 
at a time of general unrest, set the seal on all the fan 
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of the eart)r em^wbuilden, and in suppAnion aaw tbe 
iccutii^r of the anoy in the ibim which pensted tOl 
recently. The izdllery aim wu aboliihed, Hindu, 
Muslim and British troops were brigaded together, nod 
the proportioD of firitiih to Indian ttoopi was &Kd at 
I to a. The Indian anny ptoptc wu reduced and its 
numben fixed at i^/uo.At the tame time recruitment 
was iimited to the ‘ martU races ’ (comnuinitia with 
a military tradition), with a biai towards hinjabis and 
die Frontietsmen. Gurkhas (ram Nepal were also fieely 
employed under treaty. Ihcx meeiuia were siieccsrf>i1. 
An intcue april it utft was developed among the men, 
who woe kept occupied by OMatant fiontier ikiiinuhca. 
Not until aflee die Rfanni of igai woe the fint cautious 
steps taka to Indianixe dte officer cadre. Until sflo 
■9(0, when tbe great war eqianiios to over two nuUicmi 
iDevitably gave the armed fixea a national colour, the 
army wu a doady oiganJzcd proiaiional body, weU 
tempered to in purpose of guarding tbe ironlier and guar* 
antecing ioCemal order. It wu the ultuaale guarantee 
of the British control of India. 

A word must now be mid cf the Femos. The Princes 
ruled rather more than two-fi&hs of tbe area and litber 
less than a quarter of die inhabitants of India. Thdr 
or%in svu very divene and didrirostiencoDJused and 
illogical. In aider to facSbate die settlBoeot of the 
country in iSifi, the Biit^ recoguued u princci lU 
thOK in itfaeio posseiuoD of ifae toil who were prepared 
to aduiowlo^ their supemacy. There was a political 
moratorium; state boundaries sme frnen as they 
existed at the mameot, and remained subitantially the 
same undl 1947, This accounts, ftr tbe extraordinary 
codusion of state fhotioi in sonic parts of iDdia, and 
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for the great varietut m liie aaii stitui of the various 
stales. Thus Hydoabad, dte laigest of all, was really a 
fr^moit of the Moghul ea^ue niled by the docen- 
dano of a nasieriul Moghul govtnor; the states of 
Bajputana were clae dudhipa whne history went back 
more than a thoussnd yean; die h^atha states of 
Indore, Gvnhor, and Baroda were temnasB of the 
dghteenth-caituty Maradia miliiary principalities; tdiik 
Bhopal and other central ladian sutes repioented the 
enterprise of military advatuicis in the dme of troubles. 

Ihe Britiih supremacy was maintained by the sub- 
sidiary forces in the large stales already matloned and 
by a system of Residents. Mililaiy support cf die prince 
meant not only freedom fium foreign invauco, but free- 
dom from interaal ehcdn, ledt of opportunity led to 
lack of enteeptise and inertia and thus to miigovnm- 
ment. This has been dre dowiic dilemma cf Briiisb 
teUuos with the states The Princa tended bolb to 
support and to dkndit the paramount power. One 
lolutioo was their abaorpdoo info British India as 
opportunity oHered, but this, ailer a trial by Dalhouiie, 
wu dropped after the Mutiny. Aaofoer policy was then 
tried, that of modaniiing the princes in the hope that 
they in Cum would modeodse their ilata. This policy 
had some striking successes, as b the casa cf Baroda 
and Mysore, and aho some dbul faHures. In general, 
it may be aid that (be scats, with certab narked «- 
cepdoDS, were well britind the rest of India b all-round 
development. By nuintaim'Bg ttm prbes afier i6j6, the 
British secured their steady support, but the Uhire to 
modernize ind devek^ tbsn, or to blegrate them mto 
the Britiih Indian system as a whole, rendered (hat 
support passive instead of active. The policy of s^rc- 
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gatian and laesajm s^at lliat the chance of 
modermzing India wKhin a tnditunal framework wai 
mined and diat traditioaal aatitufioiu Ibemselva be- 
came the objecti of neglect and contempt. The princely 
order waa an impcsing but incicaiiiigly ieeble prop of 
the Britiah Domiiiioa, 

We have now lurveyed rim material baaei ot Britiah 
power in India. There waa peace fiv the country aa a 
whokj eoaured by an oiganizeil p^ice; a legal ayiton 
under which ordered court He could proceed with in 
panoply of oourii and judga; a land lyitem which 
enaured to the peamnt a &ir abate cd* the fruin of hia 
labour, and ao encouraged him to hatlier eflbrt; a 
devoted army to guard the fiontier and uphold the 
government; and a auboadlnaie prmcely order to rule 
tno-fiftha of the country u jmpcQBl ^esti ■ M ihii would 
hive aecved wen enough in a tiaiiaiiary lodety; but 
other ibtee* were at and other ideal were bwcLiag 
at the door, ideas which wen to toake all these anangc- 
menta appear to many ai ao many auppom for reaclkm. 



CUAFTIR IX 


THE ORGANIZATION OF EGONOMIG UFE 

'nn title of lliB chapter be ffpected to be the 
Orsanization d Wolto ntfaes than of economic life, on 
the analogy of tfaoK on Power and Welfare. But the 
change bar been made widi delibente putpote, because 
it Krvs to emphauze a cenaifi difference of approach 
in ei-onfliBie aSain, as /Wwmr* fram thne of wel&re and 
political powo. In the ^ihere of politia the British de- 
liberately coBtructed a peadK iptem of power, and 
in the realm of welfare diey ddibetalely introduced 
Wotem concept! and praetke, even though they wse 
cartful not to attack ovotty Indian initilutiooi. But in 
the ddd of ccanoinie hie they had no fixed plan before 
them and no fbod ideu to guide them. Ratber, perhaps, 
it might be add that the eery ida they conceived wns 
the piincipie of having m ftced plan. Their system was 
to hinder hindniices, ditfr policy to leave each roan free 
to promote his own wrifare. So it caine about that 
modem Indian trade and industry, ai distinct from the 
tndidonal structure of rural economy, largely organized 
itself, with unportant loula both for the intEnml life of 
the CDUDiry, and for the aditude of India to the WsL 
The British oiganized power, promoted welfare, and 
nude poeible modem trade and bdusby, 

The iignificaiKe of this attitade wai bereased by the 
radical changes which overtook economic techniques 
duiii^ the British period. He British were the ha^ 
140 
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bingen u) India cf the new indusiriitl thsiiK 

idra its fint beoefideries «&d ita apoitles and agents 
oveneas- Free economic lib iherelbK meant fite play 
for the new portenta of worid trade and mechanical 
prodttcdon, a 6ee entry on the tiaditkinal Indian 
ecoDomic stage for the inokulable forces of world 
economy. 

An understanding <S Brit^ economic actfon and its 
coosequenca involves tODC tf^reciation of the economic 
iKucture vdikh the Sritiih iohetlted fnm'the Moghuls. 
Moghul ceoaomic otginiaadon was hielf merely a 
variatioil of the uaditioDat patmm of Indian economic 
life and it is tfaerefote unnecemary to go further hack. 
Indian economy, like that of moM medieval slatta^ was 
mainly a subsistence econarsy. But in the ase cf India 
the great uk of the country and its wclWdcfined geo* 
graphical boundaciesi uaded to accentuate a feature 
which the general cooditioas of the Middle Ages made 
inevitable. A subsistence econemy was dictated to rooit 
states by the lad of means of iaigeecale production and 
the lad of cheap heavy tmn^orl. Trade of course there 
was, but it could only be in bulk where lea transport 
was available and dtks dood dose to the sea or on 
navigable riven. So Rome was fed from Bgypt, but even 
in this case (he bulk of tbe traffic was small by modem 
standards. Trade was mam^ in small-scale goods or 
luxury articles, for it was cnly those whidi could be 
carried cheaply enough fiw d» general consumer or 
whose price could be paid by tbe lidi. 

Tbe vut size of India made distance an even greater 
foctor than in Europe. In addition there was a lack of 
nav^ble rivers or of eauly-coosed inland seas to com* 
pemate for the lack of highways. Apart from the Gangea, 
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yhich in peactful timei (cmed an artciy of commerce 
from Bengi] to Defiii lod witli the Brihmiputn pr^ 
vided Eaitero Bengal wih a network of waterway!) and 
the Indus which could hare earned much coomerce if 
only them had been ^ cany, India is ahnott 

bereft of suitable wslerwaya. ‘Ihe various empires main- 
tained, when pomble, hj^wiyi priamrily hr military 
puiposa, hut there tdD restiined the difflculties cf 
e^ttose and means <i ttaospon. It has been reckoned 
by Moreland that in the sevesteenth catury the cost of 
naniport was 8 to la annas for too lb. per loo mlki 
enlusive of guards and eosum dudes, or at a rough 
appKRunadon a shilling or twoity cesli pa hundred- 
weight pa too mila. ^he con bulk articles doubled 
in too milei Vihai U li teBmmbotd that the pom tf 
woten India were oAen joo mila or more from the 
fflam pcodudng and eomumisg areas of the ceotre and 
north, and that there was in ibis rtgion no other means 
of transport than read traffic, some idea of the difficultio 
of the medieval merchanc can be gained. The limited 
means of land cansport fiirtho cooilricted trade poiri- 
bditia. IheonlywlRekd traffic was the buDod cart, or 
in sandy re^ni the alinmt equally slow-moving c«ni*l 
cart Apart from these there woe oily padt animals, the 
horse, the mule, and the camd, while in billy teg^ 
thcK were oftoi replaced, as ffiey still are in plaea to- 
day, by human (nuport. Spedal (riba engaged in the 
transport busmen arc still lobe Ibuod b out-of-the-way 
parti of the . country at didr oM work. Only on the 
Gasga and Che Jumna were conditions eauer, where 
barga plied of up to loo tons on the Jumna and 400 
bmi on the Gangs. 

Finally, to thew difficultio of transport and distance 
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anBt be added thoie of political imtability. Only (be 
B few yean between the leweub tmury A.s, and the 
Moglml period wu todia evta Dominally unified, and 
under the Mogbult it wea faudy nwifiwt by Aurangzeb 
bdbre the dyotegneiog procw was begun by the 
Minthai. Urge areat h noithem India during the 
later tixteenth and mon of the leventeenth cenhmea did 
enjoy couiderable peaodt of peace, but fiom the mer- 
duDti’ point of tnew tbete waa a coniiut threat cf 
danger and lew ariting &m pdkical ioRctirity. 

Indian economy under die Moghuli inuat be aiewed 
agunit the geoetal background of lutautence conditioni 
and poliiieal inetabOity. Tite baiij of (hat coonomy wat 
of count the peaiont living m kk leifcaotained and 
alooit ttlf-tufiKing vilbge communitiei. Except In 
regiotu tueh u Gujarat and Bengal, where meant of 
tnaport nude canunerdal enipa poaible, ha grew bit 
own find while the irillage ciaft}me& wove hit eoatK 
colKa ganneab, built hit mud or timber huti, car- 
pentered hii orti and wuodwcA, and worked bii 
primitive oinimum of it onn uA . The village priest or 
flunia pimded at (he tenqde or moique, the record- 
keepe>' contributed an dement cf literacy, and the village 
headatao vdlh hn council of dden fomwi a link with 
the government end outside world. The government 
appealed in the ibnn of a revenue collector, either 
directly through an offida! or threugb the agency of a 
noble towhom the village bad been auigoed in reward 
for service, 'n the touch (hs tgau was ofien a revenue 
(aimer, the meet rapacious type of all. la dlher care the 
result wu the same. Tbe sur^ wealth of the counUry- 
lide was swept avray to support the lumriet, policies, and 
wan^of the various courts. Use strogth of a state could 
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be redoned in touj of land icveiuc juit u to-day it 
cu be reckoned in temu cf odnittul power. 

In Mtitrast to thu baric fKt t£ rural ptoducrion and 
the appropriation of iii wtplu by govecamenH, trade 
and induitry, both local and foreign, played a tub' 
ordinate part in tiie whole economy. Hua s not to uy 
diat diey were lumnpottant, bat that tbrir liioitaticni 
m bulk made them relaine^ leai important to life ar a 
whole than their modem covntetpana. They attract 
attoition bccaute they wcr often pictunique, and we 
know a good deal about rtiwi' becauae we pcBKa 
tnvellen’ reportt and the recorda of foreign trading 
eompaniei. But moat of the trade and coomcrc^ 
specially fardgn trade, could ham disappeared without 
vitally aflecdog the life cf dbc Indian village. Indian 
induitry, ai already mentioned, can he divided into local 
an it oationiL The fonner of the local acHs 

and ‘myiteria’ which provided the villagen and small 
towumen with their d^y seeds— coane coRon cloth 
for clothing, eanbenware pos for food and water, brau 
vcskIs, Oinketi and jewdlety lor adornment and inveat- 
meot. The national induitriei centred around the princely 
courti and capitals ministering to the needs of the state 
and to the wants of the nobles. If sot all article in this 
trade were hutuiie, few were indispeDsable, or made on 
a large scale, and these were uwally centred in par- 
ticular areas. Thus, sugar was reSned in Boigal and 
Malabar where sea and lirer transport was available; 
ind^ was manulactured in Gqarat partly for oport; 
oil seeds were presed (then as now} for illumination, 
tobacco was grown fn* all dasie, and saltpetre produced 
both for cooling and gunpowder. The sSk, caBco, and 
muslin industria nunatered to foe upfxi official classes, 
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Aod K did the luxury tiada proper— gol^ and aUrer, 
ivory, mebd, and woodworiu niere was a stupbuUdiiig 
mduitry which was confined to Surat on the west coast. 

India conducted an active foreign trade within the 
limit: of her tratoport and productive resources. Her 
great oport wu tectiles, with which the supplied not 
only the European market, hut aho the Middle East 
and Indoneua as well. The naiile trade was the key to 
India’s etport sttogih, and this otpIaiiiB the inunwiww 
significance ibr India of the fict that the ipduitrial 
revolution of the West b^an b the textile industry. 
Important sufaaidiary itou were indigo (from Gujarat), 
Spices (Iroffl Malabar], rice and sugar (from Bengal to 
the south], dyed yarn, and aal^eire. India had also a 
re^pott trade, chiefty on the Malabar coast, in ipicca 
from the East Indies. 

b return Crr these goods India imported hones fnte 
Aril^ by sea through Goa to south India for military 
puipmes, becauK good bona could not be fcnd there. 
There were raw materiab for bamlicraft^ such as silk, 
ivoiy, coral, and amber; and there were certaia basic 
metals such as tin frm Malaya and sine from Japan, 
There were luxuries and novritses such as precious itcaa 
(used on die Taj MahaQ, ^ioei, African slaves, Persian 
wines and oipet^ Quoeie goods, and European wina 
and noveltia. But by ^ the meat impnttnt hems were 
the predovB metals, partsculaiiy silver. Silver pre- 
dommated ibr coinage and bewdisg, and both gold and 
nlver were used for display of all kinds. The golden 
plates of the Golden Tnq^ die Sikhs at Amritsar 
are a moden reminder ct the habst, and the adonunent 
d palaces and templea a wrtnes to its long standing. 
’ Euicpe bleedelh to emidi Ana fediigly wrote Sir 

SIS K 
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Thofflu Roc, English AmbuMdor to the Moghul court 
in 1616. ' India a tidi b silver/ his predecessor 
HaKidns, ' for all mtioos bring cma and carry away 
commodities for the same; and thii coin is buried in 
India and goeth net out.’ Ibe bulk of this trade came 
and went by sea. Ibe land traffic wu reckoned m the 
early seventeenth century at 3,1100 cMpd loads or 500 
tons a year, and the sea traffic at a total of about 30,000 
tons a year, which may be cosapared whk an avenge of 
she and three quarter millioDUmsofaporla in the years 
1311-1914. 

Most of India's wealth— (nm agricuhuK, from 
industry, and from foreign trade— found iu way to the 
Moghul govRiunoit. Mta dte heavy eqjoiiea of the 
Eoperon hid been met, with their propensiiia for db 
play and building (to whidt d» vradd owea the Tiy and 
other great Moghul buildup), the balance went to 
naint^ the rigim^ theou^ ia nobles and offldab. 
The non-hereditary character d the Moghul official 
nobility and the cbofucatun of tbdc esiatn at death 
led u lavish otpeoditure csi ffieir part on display, 
iDosqua, templm, tombs, and non-productive otpeixii' 
ture of all sorts. Tbii mode of spending and the heavy 
in^rort cf the predous metals give the due to the or* 
plaiudon of the Iqend of India’s wnlih in Moghul 
tfanea. India maid wealthy so Ae casual inveUer who 
only vbited the great dtia, because of the lavsb display 
to be found there and the wdl-knovro Sow of silver into 
the country. But discerning traveller* saw through the 
illusion even then; the scute Fiendmian Bernier wrote 
to Colbert—' the inhabittats have las the qtpearance 
of moneyed people than dioie of many other parts of the 
globe In fact, India w» tbo^ as now, a poor country. 
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though not perhipt idativdy to poor in relation to the 
Wat aa now. Great wealth was confined to a inlcro- 
m^c imnorit)r, tad Ibr the rest the great polentiil 
reiouTca of the couatiy retnahxd undeveloped, owing 
partly to tramport difEeuItia and still more to a sodal 
fnH poUtical syitem which prevented any lasting ac- 
amulatka of wealth and ta UK for productive puipoiea 
La^ of tramport was respoosihle tbo &r the frequent 
{junines which seated ladian life and devastated whole 
provinca, because suipUaea other parts of the 
country could not be moved in luffidest quantity or in 
lime. 

Duriog the eighteenth century Indian economy was 
practically unregulated. Hie Mcfhul govonment lost 
tla power and the ^ast Indk Cunpany had not talwt its 
place. Duriog the first half of the century ibreign trade 
went m ouefa aa usual. The Company etported its 
cotton cloth, in ultpetret and its indigo in tnaeasing 
quandlies, and added taw cotton to supply the Ducent 
cotton mduatry b England. Indian callcoa and chmtsa 
were frowned on in England, H is tiue^ as rivals to the 
new home industry, but a flourishing re^qiort bade to 
Europe prevented this froin being felt in India. In the 
second half of the century, however, two dmlopments 
occuned which had the gravest effect on Indian economy. 
The R-eaport ttade dried «p owing to the seria of 
European wan culnuniting b the Napoleonic struggle; 
and the Indualiial Rcvolutln tranifenned the output 
of the British cotton mdustry feme a trickle to a flood. 
By 1760 England was atpreting cottco goods to the 
Golonia; by 1600 she was flooding the Indian market 
with mtim-madi goods. 

It is at thii poiiK that the Gon^iany rook contiol of 
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IndiE. The key to ia econfis^ policy ii to be found, ai 
in the use of itt orgauiucioA of power and welfare, in 
the ideas and forces to whkh it wai subject at this time. 
Tbeie was Gist the official, sent to restore oider in large 
tract! of devastated country. He was stimulated by the 
prospect d laigcHcale redoostructioD, awed by the 
magnitude of the tads, and impnsMd by the numooui 
ligni, aoidit the niiiB of past adoinimtien^ of ordered 
design and iogenioui adaptation of means to ends. The 
India of Malcolm and Moods, of Br^ and the Latr^ 
teoeea was a peasants' and princes' India; the deaiie of 
these men was to latere and improve the land rfitao. 
Secondly, there were the ccoooiuc theories which wen 
influciKing the controllets of policy both in Britain and 
India, and which were just beginning to paa from the 
stage of theory to dut of peaetke in the sphere of actuii 
adnuoiitration. Thoc wei^ <f cause, the fte^tnde 
and {aitsfr-/dn ideas derived from Adam Satitb and 
propagated by the Utiiitariani. Jams Mill was in the 
India House, to befcllowed by bis sonjohn Stuart, and 
if the Diiecton could see no sense in the promotioD of 
fiee cnile with' India to the uguy of their ovm mono- 
poly, theyeouldseeeveryreasoa why the woridngofthe 
monopoly ibelf should not be hindered by any artiGrial 
barrieis. Tbirdly, there were the groups of energetic 
traden and ewng manufacturan wfao saw in India a 
market for that goods or a fidd for the isvestment of 
thdr new upital. It wu die interaction of these three 
inflnenca wUch determined British eccoomic policy in 
ladia idls the Gist dijiitrota pciod of drift, blunder, 
and eqieriment which covered the Kcond half of the 
eighteenth century. It was a ^an for the regulation 
of economic Gfe in India rathe' than a positive plan for 
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t)i« developmoit oC lodisB Tooutca. It vns u enabling 
nther thu i mandatwy plut; tJie Govenuient’i part 
wu that of referee omtroQiag a tug lather tlon (tut of 
an architect dedgaing a temple ot wealth. 

Each of thCK groi^ the cfficial, the Utilitarian, and 
the trader and maoufeetuKr 'played ia part in the re> 
nilting otgaciiRtfeo of eeoBoalc life and it h the claih of 
thdr varioiu kteraa and viewpoinu which explaiot 
mOft of the frictiom and tmiiwii of niscteenth-ceribuy 
econonue policy in India. Fbt come the Inal adminis- 
traton. Tlieir primary doty wai the naettloneDt of the 
laoil and the reotgaatiadm of the land revenue lyiteffl. 
Their work coay be aaid to have begun in iti regular 
form with the Fennanent Seltlcne&t of Bengal in 1793, 
and it extended throughout India in a leris great 
meaiiffei over the £nt half of the nineteenth century. 
It li perbap the greatot and nnu tuatained effon of the 
Irithh adminisuative genhii ovtneai, Into delaih it ii 
impoaiible to eator; it b poaible to indicate only the 
bread lino of the piucsa. Starting with the handicaps 
of iniufficient knowledge and fellacioue analogies with 
Eighth condidOQs, die work was infonned and 
deemed by a steady determination to understand local 
needs and conditions, to retain the old where poaible 
and to modify only h the li^t «d equity. The puipoe, 
heginiiicg with the ilmple dcrire to settle the country 
and increase the revenue^ Turned bln the large design 
of giving the peasant aNurity of tenure, ascoutagbg tbe 
oteniion of culdvitioo, and eumg the burden on agri- 
culture K that the peuant eeuld share in the profits of 
ucreasing prosperity. Generally speaking, this purpose 
has hccD achieved and ii alie:^ by a number of agreed 
facts. From 1903 to ig^ sriule agricultural prices rose 
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117 per «nt., tiu lind ux faereaied 20 per eenL, Ihc 
nmuning mcremmt going ta tke peannt, ind this wu 
affaittwi a Geomitttt of* tbe Tndiaa Cbogies in 
193]. The Govemoieot’i ihore of agrieuloinl production 
tank bom one-thud or oae 4 i^ b the dgbtcauii century 
to one-eixth or one-dgbih in the twentieth century. The 
area of cultivation baj incfeaied to much that mstead 
of laccUordi having 0 tsn^t tmanH 0 ih^ bodi) aa 
Eogliih lordi had tt do afta the Blade Death, peaeata 
notoriaialy hive 0 laud hoin landlcedi or govern- 
ment Initead of the dodatioo cf watte ct sanely 
populated landa whkh cosironted the early adminea- 
Baton, the aigu of ovei^cfulatlon negu 0 appear 
iram 1881 oawatda. Itiati^dfiantof the whole procev 
that io all the crtticiam of nceait yean then haa no 

lerioju donaod for land refonni except is foe ansa 
affected by foe Fennooens Seultseat t£ Bengal, foe 
hnt aod admUtedly tbe kaut Ktiiiiieiory muuR c( the 
whole lerie^ 

During tiK nineteeufo century, diiuict oSdaJa con- 
itantly cooplaloed d foe diiturbeiice d local economy 
cauied by the meajura of the Suprane Government 
acting under ordea from England. Ths Iningi w 0 
foe lecond fonnative infftmee on modem Indian life, 
cucToit Kn elith economic ideii. Thoe idcaa wen foe 
utiliunan ideaa of iiee trade, free csteipriR^ and re- 
tnoval of commerual bartxn and foe ratrictnm. Aa they 
gathered atrength in Eogiaad and eulrameted in foe 
ffee-trade edgime fi«u i8(d onwicfo, diey ineriteUy 
influenced 0 an incmaaing degree the Indian adnunit- 
ttatun. Not only wee they edorced bom ibcrve on a 
reluctant otBdaldomi th^ abo mepti in among the 
oflicialt themadves moat opa 0 new thought MeicaUh 
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and Elphioitone, Seanaa ud Holt M|dceiBie, ill 
proilsMd utiliteriaa princ^dca. Otdy the dlauiet official!, 
adnuiing CtadictonA? mys asd thinking in termi of (he 
old itatic economy, remaiiied laigely unafTeetcd, and to 
them the attitude of goveremeiu teemed to he the fruit 
of an unholy alliance of £ogtiih manuTactuiers and 
doctrinaire offidali. Thoe ideat udured h for India a 
free-trade era. lotemally «»«•>■ good rteulted Gvm (he 
imoval of trade harrien of all kindi. A landmark wai the 
abolition of Inland Trantii dnda in 183^; in northern 
India great cactut hedges planted at cuilomi barrio^ 
and muneraui old customs pons, still witnai to tbimer 
rettr^B. But externally the loult was not 10 satisfac- 
tory. The free entry d Lancadure goods meant the end 
of the former flouriihlog texllk industry ccT India. From 
i9j0 gawk (CKtUe haadkraAs were confned to the 
produelion of came clods fas the villages and hand- 
woven luxuiy lino ior the rkfa. The weaver mostly went 
back M the land, with incabilable lorn to both art and 
production. India sank to the level oTa colonial economy 
producing raw mateiula for others to manubcture and 
sell back to the oountry itself 
Tbe (lurd influence opened die wey for the mduiUial 
devebpoent of India. He coBnaerdal interab of 
England forced their entry into India with the ending 
ft the Campeny'i trade oa»opidy m India by the 
Charter Act of 1613. Heaedbrwvd aU woe free to 
trade wih India and m India. But freedom to trade 
does BOt oeoeatrily inwdve ability to make profits. The 
new trader had no sooner arrived in India than he dis- 
covered that failure to derdop tbe country was by no 
meant entirely due to dm Company's monopoly; 
nature’s stranglehold was quite at effective as that of 
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(be pcrvcmtf of son. Tbo <in( kw yean of fiee entry, 
th eidb ie, saw do sudden and rapid easomic devtk^ 
ment. Instead there aiae a ay for geivaiiinent inters 
fereccc. The iiilerfeteiice donauied was not with the 
acthides of the private trader, but with the obstacles to 
his trade. The govenuDent was ic remove the iopedi- 
menta to feo: eatetprite aitd so give the uader a fur 
field. This cry of the new aitrcpieneiir, and the pressure 
he was able to aert oa dtegovemmeiu in England, de- 
ternitacd the nature Indian eonuneicial and Industrial 
developDMQt during the nineteenth century. 

The Govemment of lodial part in the proccs may be 
denibed as that of ‘ enabling * action. It cleared the 
obtaels and ‘ enabled ’ the tzada and iadustrialist to 
build up ihdr own enterprises. ‘Ibis enabliog aetkn feU 
iirAtr {gig qjgin besds— dss I s"'?, ccnunerce, con* 
muokaiioos, and finance. Use otgen of the Kriei of Isnd 
settlements was not only to laUfisi! the coDotryude, but 
to make poaible the extensioD of cultivation and to 
secuR a steadily increasing lemiue yield. The object of 
the comiiMrcial enabling action was to secure a fiee 
flow of trade, and this was obtained by resnoving trade 
bairien both intemally and ottisslly. Thae measures 
eneotpaged the growth of bstsiia! and ectenal trade, 
but they could not in themselves create a flow of trade 
until further naturel obstachs wee overcome. This was 
why the yeus up to 1858 were miinly years of pie- 
psratioo rathe than of large-scale economic achieve- 
ment. 

The great natural obstade wu idU, as it had been 
in Moghul timo, lack of transport, and the most impor- 
tant enabling action of the Goverement was the develop- 
ment of tbe modeni Indian transport system. A road 
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tyMm vns csergetkally unduoken i6i8 on- 
waidi, loaetcnei aguat the oppoiitioii of offidali 
wedded to the old coaditiaa. ' MetciUe wrote Lord 
yVilliiffl Bentinek odly of ha friend, ‘hu ao idea tf a 
good toad.’ Inddentally tha remait iUuinata the con* 
finion o( idm often cshtiBg aroangp the best of the 
Company's oSdah, fbr h^ualle imagioed to 
be a liberal and he profraed Ulilimian principles. 
Beginning wth the Grand Trunk Boad to the North* 
Wat Frontier, road building wot on steadily until by 
igs; there were s^floo mita of iitst-claa roa^ Chnals 
were also cooddered for (ha purpou, but by the time a 
network <i irrigadon aoah (wdneh could aho be used 
for transport) had bees coauiuctcd, they had been 
luposeded as traffic arteris by railways. It was laihnyi 
which effixted the real tranffirmatian of the Indian 
transport synem, and so made ffie development of the 
modern Indiin economy pcaible. Theii general plan 
was bud down by OaDiousk in his celebnted Minute of 
i8j 4. The system was state ]danned, state dnaocialjy 
guaranteed, and in part state constructed; to^y, with 
a few iodgiuficaot exoepsioai, the whole of India’s 
40,000 mila of track are state owned and opsated. 

By means of railways, it was prasible to link areas 
foRoerly divided by jungles, Idlty tracts, and deserts. It 
was also pcesible to cnove heavy goods b large quantides 
irom one end of the country to the other. The results 
proved of incalculable vahie. The iiuabe problem, most 
obstinate of Indian ecoDooie ill^ was solved so long as 
India remained selfaipporting u the matter cf food or 
could fiedyinqwn from outnde. The famine of 1876-78 
was the last ' famine of plenty and that of 1943 in 
Bengal the first fambe of ozteina] scardly. Trade wit 
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Tcvolutknued by tHe opasiBg up cf the interior, which 
made pcnriUe special puducticm for a maricet. ‘Dhis 
cotton and wheat, coal, am and other minerata could 
all he develtfxd as oever taefoie. AIvve all, industries 
could grow both because coal could be supplied for 
power, and because the good% once produced, could be 
moved to the surheo. The saw maleriala of the Indian 
inioior could at last be es^doit^, and India ibr both 
hnports and aporta came within the nnge of woild 
economy. The v^le pneess, and panicularly the linking 
of India e the general world econcoiy, wu idmulatad 
by the gpening of the Suez Gaul in i86g. 

The last ' cubling ' caeasuie Govcmmcol wisi the 
ptorisioD gf fioanelal (aoKlies. The three PRsidency 
Beaks wbidi wee ucuted in the Imperial Bank of India 
in [911, teiaihiced by branebs of the gieat British 
eadhange banka, formed the wl Ihine of Indian eom- 
mercial Ufa. This syitem hsa since been completed by the 
Ream Bank of In^ now, like the Bank of Englaod, 
a state institution. 

The result of this action wu to mike possible 
tae induitrializatien of India. Because of the Govern- 
aient ansures, Induitriaiiniioa t«s made po»ihle, 
and because of Govaament’s fiilure to take the initia- 
tive, under the influence of jauw-yhvv idens and pnn- 
SUK fiom interesti in Bi^aod, the procae wu delayed. 
Because Indian economy wu linked to the British the 
initiative came at tint &am the British themsrives, and 
because enterprise was free, Indians joined in as soon 
as they could overcome the baedkaps imposed by kwr 
tariffi and the Bee coopesitloa of goods from the estab- 
lished industries of Britain. the commetdal side 
British trade developed that chaiacterittic Indian 
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oigtoiution, the manajiiig tgeDey> ope^ting oo the 
jointAod principle. A miflagiag ^coqr is a coomercial 
niaid-of*ill-worlc. It will tademke any work in any 
jjiace for any one. TIk lyittm hat been used to adl 
goodi of all Idodi, to eiaage &ctMi(i and plutatioiii, 
and also to develop Indian induitiy by pmvidiiig the 
managfl&ent ibt Indian eapltalifia In the industrial 
qjhere, thoe have been deRlopmna of three kinds. 
The £nt arc the plaotatio& ioduiiriea, nich as tea, 
coHet, rubber, and lobaeo^ wtiid) grow and proceai 
iheir products oo the ipot The see^ ai’e the large 
aopudinakSiiuchsioattonand^t^ which buy their 
q)w instetiils from the cuhhnicr and raanufacture then 
in "I'll* at [nduitrial centrea. Ti« cotton raduiUy has its 
enain centres at Bombay and Sbolapur in wtatem India, 
Ahxnadabad in Gujarat, and Cawnpote in the Urntcd 
Bcovieoea and ti mainly bdtaiMwned. The jute in* 
dustty has la centre in Caieutta and is Hill laigely 
^tish-managed. The tiutd are &e htavy industries, 
putkularly coal, iron, and steel m Bengal and Behar. 
Gael undeitaldogs aie still largely Brituh-sanaged, but 
iron and steel are controlled by ibe great lodiao en^ 
poration of Tatas, which piodoca mote than a milliaD 
4001 of sted a year. 

The period of free devekpmat nay be said to hare 
Jasted until the first Woild Wu. Tberedter it was 
i^ilaced by a tdgime of development under 

Govemmoit auipica. Its ootwird and visible ugp was 
the lecogohiOD of the principle ti Fiscal Autonomy in 
i^ri and its instrument the TariirBoard setup in 1933. 
^ its mean established Indin industries such as cotton 
were protected against ‘ uidatr ' competition and indu^ 
tries such as steel and sugar were fostered; it only 
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needed the fuRher idmului eS tlie tecond WoiM War to 
set rnoviog in full farce (be flowing tide tS industmiiza- 
lioD. But Britain could no^ at one aizokc, undo the 
economic and still more the {aychological efl^ of a 
century's Uiurfiin. The sante liberty which had proved 
the secret of Britisb industrial pnupefity had converted 
India into a colonial ccaaooy, and it was only in re- 
sponse to the demands of the colonists themselves that 
industry in India developed. \\Biat has beai condemned 
as deliberate British poliqr was in fact the HDnoal work- 
ing <S current economk ideas and iaevitahle Britith 
emn/imir pRssuTcs. But ils eflect oo the Indian mind 
wai the ttac u if the motive had been calculated 
egotism. It fostered a sense et dqsendence and d £mi> 
tndoa and provided the key aTguxnent for a beM is 
the Briddi caploicatioa cf lodm. What was a plan to 
have CM plan appeved in lodlan eyes to be a tegular 
d«ign to retard the country’s pngrest Far more than 
the political actions c€ the British or their locdal plans, 
tbdr ecoDomk planksscoi bred the germs of ill-will 
between Britain and India. Asd the frooy of the situa- 
tion was that during the nineteenth century Britiah 
ccononiic policy in lodm was the one thing about which 
British adnimitratots and statesmen alike were quite 
c^tain that they were ri^ 
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TH£ ORGANIZATION OF WEUARE 

T]g oTg&nizLOg power the Mah were but Mowing the 
precepts and b a luge e^t die pnctice of previous 
empire builders; for the oiganisatun of welfare there 
was little or no piecedeot. fovious enpiia had been 
content vntb the patronage cf dieir own religion and 
culture; as ibr the people^ ihdr wellaie was only a func- 
tion of their capacity aa menue jA}en. Tbe Bast India 
Company, if left b itid^ wonid have been more neutrally 
mioded about welfare, fo- it bad no with b pitonole 
even ia own cuItok or tdigniL On the contrary, it liad 
a lively letue of the danger of uy ioterflacnct with 
religiaui or lodal eustooL lU ideal was OKntially 
ttatic-4et everything proceed as before, and let the 
Qotnpany nuke its prr^ts fa peace. But the Goiqiaiiy 
was not left b ilsdf. h wu sdgect b new currents of 
thought in Europe and Engfand, which affected not only 
the British public and ditectcns of policy, but also iia 
servants themieivB fa India. It was tbe actum taken u 
the faint of these ideas wind] began tbe radical traiu- 
fbrmatioa of India wtose cukuoatioji we have wit- 
nessed to-dsy< We have therdbre b consider tbe Ideas 
vrfaich formed tbe motives ofRiitisb action, .the measures 
wfadi were taken to impfasscnttiiem, and the iomediale 
eSect of these meatuies Indian society. 

At the be^ning of du eighteenth ceotuiy two 
streams of thought were iaQueotial in England, and they 
157 
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both mule thdr influeace la India, lliae were the 
Uiilituian and the Evangelical. The UtiliUriaai were 
the Eogiyi opmuoa d aghteenih-natuiy tatkoa- 
Hbd; their watchwoidi wen itaion, utDit)', and the 
amiability of man, aod they believol that no impiOTc- 
ment wai impoaible if thece prindpla were given free 
play. They wcr, in consequcocc, the ivtorn enenues of 
cuitom, voted inteteati, and privily of cvecy Und. 
Give free ran to human virtue and commoo icfiaej they 
thought, and all would be wdl When the Utditarian 
looked to India he found a ridi £c]d for the Btetoie of 
ha talent! both of denmcatiDH and coutiuction. 
Everywberei but more pattiodarly b the Hindu lyitem, 
be wai confronted with paviiege and age^ voted 
interenL Evoywhere be fbuad groa lupeniilion in the 
garb of reGgloa. And ikice his znonl Mandaida were In 
fhet the eonvendonal Christas eibia of tbe dme, he also 
fbuod much for hh coiudenee In deplore and his self* 
ligbteousics to coodetin. In fact he fbusd few things 
Indian to admiie; hh ou t cu s canment was of a people 
sunk in lupentitno, apadiy, and vice. At tbe same time 
hb belief in reason and kistau good sense gave him a 
strong modve for iT?t>*i h 

Evangelkaliam npresenled in Englaod a revolt 
against rationalism and fbmahsm in religion, and ila 
practical outcooe wb a posonal pwtam with a acme 
code of conduct and a pui£c bumaiiilBrianiim which 
took its stand against the dase trade and a lead in lodal 
legalation. Through Wilberfwte and Shaftesbury it was 
a force in public aflain. When tbe Evangelksli turned 
to India, they also feusd cmicb cd wbkb to disappiDve. 
Their repugnance to moal abuse aitd non-Christian 
etbia was even more liviriy tlum that of the Utilitatians, 
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{qt (hey did not ai&cc to be emaocipated from Christian 
moral atandaidi. It was rdidbreed by a horror of idolauy 
wiuch vns tbdr own monopoly. But apart from deep 
' diupprobation and animadvenion ’ cf hsadien prac- 
dcOi there wu another itroag motive which drove them 
to India. Iliis wai their <!>■«« fiw louli bound liist in 
Satan’i fhaim- Thus the Evai^lJcali, like the Utill- 
tariam, found little good In things Indian. Thar cuiient 
epothel for Hinduism wu 'the abominatiui of 
heathenism ' and for the Meiiuci ' infidel ’ and ' profli- 
gate Hiuii both schools fbuztd good reasons to inteifere 
in Indian ailtin for 'foe good of Indian themselves. 

These two movanentt fanned inteUectnal pranue- 
graupi for cefotmand interforeoce in India along Watem 
linei. They were, eaeh in their own ways, westernizing 
influences, tending to replace Indian cuiioiu, valuer 
and ways of thought by European. They did net control 
{be Govamnent of India, but (heu ioflucsce ensured 
that wbci foe Govemnent moved at aO, it would move 
aloog foe lino which they had laid down. Together they 
constituted the Wolem chaBeoge not merely to Hindu 
or Muslim power, but to Hindu and Muslim thought 
aid culture also. Welloleyh vfolono meapt no nme to 
foe Hodu or Muslim that Sabur’s or Timur'it but the 
new idsologies were dagger* pointed at foe heart of both. 

The foicet infitience of these idioob in India can be 
gauged by a glance at foeir leading penooalilics. Joemy 
Benthaia hinaelf was i nt g oled m India, and directly 
influenced men like DcodDck and Macaulay. His leading 
disdple, James Mill, occupied a Icey poRtion in India 
Ifouse, and ha standard Btitiih fodu, fust pub- 

lished in 1817, made tlie Udlitarian thesis on India 
fomiliar to every student of aflain. His greater son, 
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John Stuut, bUo spat ha worldog life m the India 
Eouie. Indian adoaimtof^ like Elphinitone, Holt 
Mackenzie, and even Metcalfe, wen imbued with thdr 
ideas, whidt reached apoetolie zeal b Macaulay’s 
brother-in-law, the young Cfearla TVevelyan. Hie 
abolitwB oT uli b 1648; the abolitbn of tnnsit duties 
in 1B35, and the education policy woe dittet results of 
their influence. On the Evangelica! dde the petionali* 
ties were no less important. Charles drant, who served 
the Company b and tvas later in OhairTnan, 
and hit coUoigua VVilliao Udney and 8tr John Shore all 
belonged to this group. Grant was the friend of Wilber* 
Ibrce, who actively mtcreued himself m Indian aflaiis 
and took a leading part b the Charter dannaiont m 
tyMaadiflij. The Evangelical fhaplaha, led by David 
Grown, leinfoiccd by be (hunbtidp Senior Wrangler 
Hau7 Maityn and be Baptist &tey, mflucnced bob 
be morab arid be euttsok of be Company’s servants^ 
and they were bllowad by the Ersbyteriao Alotander 
DufT and the Old Testamsit CSuistianity cf the Punjab 
civilians. Henry Maityn, on hearing the sound cf temple 
bells near hii garden reoeit b a CUcutta suburb, 
‘ tronbled at being b be neighhourhocid of heS be 
regarded Roman priest and Muslim zuaiki impartially 
as lepicsaitatives of AnlkbriiL Together thmr men, 
in addition to Muoidcg be Government, helped to 
launch as a large-scale enterpiue, 

wib an its implications and balculahle effects. 

Sndi were be ideas and bHiKitces whkh were p«- 
meatbg Ecglib lotfety and modifying be declared 
Government policy of non^tcifeicnce and cultural 
laimt-fiin. We have now in zee how bey bore fruit b 
action. Hie first step was an attack on obvioitf abuses, 
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pnctics which, whkttva dicir warrant in cmtonu or 
lacrel ict1plure% offended againit (he univeml moral 
law. The fiirt of thae wai thetupprembn of child sacri' 
fice on Saugor near Gakutta, a local if honible 
cuilcm which Hmdu society gcsoally condemned if it 
did nothing to lupptem. Not came the much more 
widespread auion rfinfantidde, a practice encour^ed 
by econoffik itrisgency and the dominance of the male 
ID the Hindu sodal lyuon, but not deeply nwtcd in 
Hindu ideology. The most qieetacular of thae measuni 
was Bentinck's luppressun of md (or MIm u it used to 
be spelt) in iSaB. This wu the widespread and ancient 
oBtoffl (the Greek ambayador Meguthena saw a safi 
at Pataliputra in the thnd cortury a-c) of the immo- 
lation of widows Qo the funml pyres of their husbands. 
Unlike child uctUiee and infanddde, it had Hindu 
scriptural warrant. The sacrifice was supposed to be 
voluntary, but in praelke was often coiiHced by fhnatie 
or inlerated relations. Here lEcdu opLoion was divided, 
but Boigal accepted (he ab(£tioD aAer a fruitless appeal 
to (he Privy CounciL It lingered rni for many yean in 
the north and west, and isolated oses itiO sometimei 
occur. Last In the list was the suppiesDon of l/Hgi, a 
eombination of robbery widi ritual murder to the glory 
of die goddess Kali. Tbou^ a driuiile Hindu cult it was 
detested hy Kindui as much as by anyone else, since they 
suffered impartially with other conmuDidea. The evil 
spread with the breakdown of authority in Central 
India, but agun it was Bentinck who grasped tlm nettle 
firmly and his agents Slfgm«ii ud Meadows Thylor sriio 
rooted it ouL Slaveiy, a recognised but not very wide- 
eptead or oppresuve institutiDa in India, was finally 
abolished in 1843. 

«i L 
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TIuk meanuei ippealfd iaisdf Id IndiaD h uman) , 
tuiuum as well as to EuropcaD, but ws sow pau to 
measures wbkh, without directly auaddag any 
cherished Hindu or Muslim ioititution or principle, 
subdy affected tho wlude stniciure of tiieir thought 
The first of these was edncalion. Wairen Hasdugs, 
encouraged by Sit t^fiOiam Josws and a band of San^ 
skritista, patronised Tudian leaning in the tradltionat 
manner. He founded Saodo^ and Arabic coUcgo, pro 
ffloted the Royal Aafotk Soeiety of Bengal, md Persian 
litenture and translated poems. In 1613 the Company 
was eompelled by the Chacte Act to spend ^10,000 
a year (at the then ate of exchange) on the pranotion 
of learning in India. It was then that the new influence! 
began to be felt. For some yean the Company evaded in 
obligacioB, but when forced to recogniae it, found itself 
faced with the preblem <£ foierpreation. ^VIut kmd cf 
leaning and for what puipose? Jame* Mill laid it down 
that by learning was meant ' useful knowledge nof the 
useless fobla of Hindu mythology or the cnoo of the 
Koran. The crisis was imolved in 1B33 by Bentinck with 
the bdp cf Macaulay and Ids famous Minute- Hac^ 
forward the eoatent of leamiiig was lo be Eoiepean 
sdence and EngUih liteialure and the medium of u- 
struclioB to be English. The change was underlined by 
the tirmiltMwwM adoption <£ mitMit of Peiiian 
as the language of Governmoit busmeai and in the 
higher courts of hw. 

The promoters o^ dus great change knew quite well 
what they wanted to do. Beotbek, b a bunt d ducal 
eloquence b 1829, wrote of ' the British laoguage, the 
key to all imprervemeua aad b 1834, before he m« 
Macaulay, he wiote, ‘ general education h my panacea 
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for ibe Tegeomttoa of todk. ‘Hu gnmod inuit be pre- 
pared and the jungle ekaied tway before the himiBn 
mtnd can ttcdve, with ai^ ptocpen cf mt bencdt, the 
leedi of improvemeiLt.' Maculay wat far mote definite. 
He looked upon Hindu ieaniiiig ai a farrago of nIpe^ 
stition and on Hindu knowledge aa lueteaa. The light of 
reason could never penetrate such heavy mini of preju- 
dice and ignorance. Therefim a ftoh start should be 
made with fresh mtTnh useg a new language before 
reason could work its perfoct work. Supply rtaani and 
useful knowledge and [adiaB would then deal with their 
own sopcrslitioni for tbemidvea. They would bc^ u 
Macaulay said in his Minute, * a class of pctioni, Indian 
In blood and colour, but Ejgiish in tast^ in opinion, in 
morals and in intellect and they would be the inte^ 
preten of Western civilizatioB to tbe Indian mases. 
That such a class, when formed, might delibentely prefer 
tbe old to the new, did not occur to that penciratkig 
but one-track mind. > 

If Macaulay's words meant anything, (hey meant a 
threat to the whole Hindu and Minlim intellectual 
structure. The agents were to be Indian it is true—' tbe 
body IntCEpretere ’—but dicy were to lerve just the 
game function in the mental war as Indian troope did in 
the phyacai. There was to beaooBquestid the mind to 
match the conquest of the soil, and tbe mind (like tbe 
tnriian states) wu to be hdd by abadiaiy forces— 
the new educated dasi. But beads the cultural and 
revolutionary conceptioii, there was a political and 
utilitarian one, and it is tbe intcraclicn of tbe two which 
has detennined tbe course of .'odian education. The 
Government needed a coBso^t linguitiic medium for 
its growing odministiatHn and developing lyslem d 
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law. Hithcto, centfal busmoi had been canied on in 
Posao and local aSiin in local langu^. Englisb 
disincliiiatioa to leam languages made this lystea tend 
bnvaidi govmuseat bjr d^iy with undue power to 
mterpretoi and leentanei Utilitarlaa and Evangelical 
conviction of the luperior qualities of Watern and 
Chriitian dvdiutloa and Utditarian eonviedon of the 
genera! ‘ usdulneai of the English tongue ‘ combined to 
secuK (he linguiitk levoluiun cf 1835. 

The new policy was 004 as ought have beat opected, 
itrenuoutly opposed on the tndien side. On the con- 
trsiy, there was support ind even enihusiaim &r it, and 
opposition came onl; from the profesure of the old 
studies, whose podtion was radter hlte that d the advo- 
cates of atmpuhary Cred; at OxCord and Cambridge. 
This support was of two Idnds. Iltere was the praeti^ 
doire to nuutet English because its knowledge gave good 
prospects of worldly success. And there was the intel- 
lectual desire to master RngtiA as the key to the new 
knowledge of the Wot. 71 k great Bengali, Ram Itiohan 
Roy, to whom we shaD he reterring again, was the pro- 
tagonist of this view. The practical view was held by 
many otherwise orthodoct peo^ end its force wu seen 
in the oumerem Eogliib sdmob which spiug up at that 
dme. The theoretical view was the vision of a group of 
foiwani-IookiiQ inteUeeCuis. Both united in the ibun- 
dationof the Hindu College cf Calcutta the first 
modeiB college of univsscy standing. 

The imme^te remit was a release of mental energy. 
Western science became a new gospel, and its devotees 
displayed religions fntlrai'sHc The lirst'disseetion by a 
Hindu student was a soleae act perfonne J In the spirit 
of devotran, and a poet could bout of dreutung in 
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BngM. In dialant DeOn tbe new inlwled the 
Iifiulini greylKardi of the Mogbul eirele end Kt Miulvii 
Zak&ulUh and Nazir Ahmad tramlalisg Weatein world. 
Bat in general the practiea] demand for Engliah as a 
fflcaiu of livelihood tended to dscure the implimtiom 
which knowledge of tie language involved, and it wu 
practical coniidcntuiu whidi were incrtaibgly in the 
wiinit of the Government. The increailng demand for 
fnglwh knowledge waa met by a lyitem wbese linca were 
laid down in Sir Charles Wdodh (Loid Halifax'i grand* 
father} dispatch of 1654. A bimchy of state«ided 
schools led to coUegci and unhcititia of the eaimning 
type orgamud on tbe London model, the first ihiee of 
which were founded in the year at the Mutiny, 165). 
At the same time the Govesnincnt made the O.A. a 
oeceaiary qualifiatian fix higher govenuaent esnploy* 
meat. In coniequeoee thou who waaled government 
lemee, with all the preidge wdiicb it carries in the Bast, 
had to go to college, and ttme who went to college 
hnlud to govenunent service becavue these was little elm 
they could do. A certaio drahoea dscoided on the 
eduational system; cbegrey douds (futility hlighlsd the 
prospect of iotdlectual rsuissance. Hie new education 
was useful and very little dse. Macaulay^ ‘ intesprelen ' 
of the West to tbe Indiaa masso case to kani 
even their ™«rtiiinatCTi problenu by heart. ' Baboo ’ 
ir.ngliati was DO aeddem or Indian eccentricity, but the 
natural result of overlaying die^spait of the Wen vnth 
the paste of utility. Men perceivtd the Watecn culture 
as through a glasi darkly, and originality waa distorted 
to imitatian. Hie arts were n^ected as ' Mb *, and the 
graces despised as ' light 

Ihe last seventy years bm seen a series of attempts 
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to contct tbe to bueuniit^ to broadeo, and to 

deepen. The fint agents cf lUi ptocefl were the eduu' 
tiooal iDBaionBria, £ftt Christian Arts Coilege^ 
apart from Danish SoampoK, was the Scottiib Churcha 
Go&ege iounded bf Alaandcr Duff in 1835, and soon 
India wu covered with a network of Christian histi- 
tutioni witfaiiL the o&rai fiamewwk. America took 
up the tale and contributed such great fy^oits as Ewing 
of lAhote. Educational miiiicns attracted numben of 
able and devoted men, who ia&aed a new spirit into the 
syitem while keeping within it The raideuiBi system, 
the penonil coscem of teaehen Ibr the taught, the le- 
otganuatinn ef oomounity ffle based on Christian 
prindples, all tended to provide a men! and spicittiBl 
background to the mcnbl trcadroill of the 
system. In die edueadonal si in other ipheni cf life, 
the nuuionaiy influenced by promoting motal and 
s]riritual piogTCH along Western lisa. 

The Govemoseut hself'wu not inactive, and wu in> 
creasingly influenced by the ideas of Indians tbonsehes. 
Various attempts, not coeqacuoiulir luccadul, woe 
made to adend primary edneatioo. Id 19CS Lord CuisQD 
sought to reform Calcutta Umversity along the lins of 
the Loodoa refbtms,' he promoted icideBliB] inititutioos 
and post-graduate studies and tried to raise standards 
by stricter control d the coiiega. In igip the Sadier 
ComnusuoQ proposed a new series of teaching and 
residential universities. T\in yean iaier education was 
handed onr to Indian cmUrol at a ‘ traniferred sutw 
ject ’ under the Montfbid rtfotiss. Ihaier this in^iulie 
the mimber of univetHtiet re« from live to thiiieen, 
disdncticiiis were increasing made between pass and 
honours courses, nseatch was undertaken, and technical 
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counM of aU kinds were devtioficd. Roearcb iotCitutioiu 
like die Indian Institute afSdeoce at Bai^alore and tbe 
Agricultural Rexaicb Iratitutt at Piua (now at New 
Delhi) wen Kt op. Without kahig its utilitarian com* 
plenon in ila lower tanla, higher education has 
incicasuigly approidouited to (he sta^ardi of tbe Wen. 
Her univenitia have become more than wnn'ning 
bodies and some ber collega better than cram shops. 
Many nfhericliolan are stifidsg out {bribemtelve^ and 
many of her pntiiaKMS are of w^ repute. 

But we must oow lettoit to other embodlBctiti of tbe 
OOQcept of welfare. In the sphere of law, Ike Bnglish 
eoceept of equality found and this was also 

a revolutiona'y ehaiige. Wtthio Hinduism foeie had 
always been one law far the caste man and anotiur for 
the outcute^ and ofteo, like dcrical dains in the Middle 
Ages, one law for Btahrmn and another for non* 
Biahnniu. Mialua law aho diitbiguiihed between 
Muilimi and infidels, both ia matters of procedure and 
ttatuL Under the ow rtgirae all were equal and thmigb 
the equality was at first often Dconioal it wu something 
yvltich has progressively become mote teal. the 
interests of this principle (he Hindu law of inheritance 
in Sesgat was modified in sBga by t Rgulation allowing 
thoM who changed their leligiciD tn retain thdr pro 
perty, and tbh was enforced in 1B50 for ibe whole of 
India. In 1S96 a Widow Ranairuge Act allowed Hindu 
widows, to teSain their rigbb on ranarri^e, another 
breach of orthodoK custmi. Bat more inqwrtant than 
an enictmeots, petbapi, wu the enforc em en t of the rule 
of law impartially by the courts and the upholding of 
tbe bdividuaTs rights <l an fodnriduaL 

In tbe sphere of rights aod law, British reforms were 
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restmined by the maTim <£ iioD>intetfenoce. Tliat 
vtorli was in the negatipe father than pcsitive, a 
cautious stq>prcsDon of abuses or icmoval of disaiiWtMt 
rather than the laqp-seale iUralucliDn of new principles. 
But in the material qjhere thoe vrat no such inhibdrion. 
The Anglo-Saxon tniod and courience, both in its 
utilitarian and religious fenns, tuned with relief from 
tire intivxda of Hindu and SdusUin personal law to the 
praetiol philanthropy of atatcrial welfofc. Hie moat 
obfioua material evil in lodu was the iteumnl femmes. 
Hck have devastatea parts of India periodiolly 
through recorded history. The ladt of laigc^csde inland 
transport, owing to the ahscscc of inland waterways 
(acept in Bengal], made eanh region dependmt upon 
itsdf for food. Over smt of Imlia it was impcsdhle to 
bring supplia at all or to briz^ them in lime to relieve 
dlstreii. If the eropi feQed, people raust aufler and die 
where they stood. Tie first lymptom of famine was the 
selling of peasants into ilavoy, and every feoine was 
Kcamptnied by laIg^seak d^opuladcn. Betweoo i6oj 
and 1660 an incomplete Iht gives twelve femina in 
^Rereat parts of the country. One devastated (he Puqjab 
as fer « DeUn; the Gvjaiat femine of 1630-31 so ded- 
mated the indigo grawan and cotton weavrn that it 
took nearly ta yeata for dm province to recover. The 
femine of 1769 in the Delhi region swept away quite half 
the populetun, and twenty years later luiuy villages 
were still deKrted on fee fiiitiih occupation, The 
Emperor Akbar attempted seme relief in fee great 
femine of 1395-96 but there was Ihtle he could do, and 
the usual reaction was apathy and rsaignadon to the 
will of God. In early Brifeh times the same feeling of 
helplasnea prevailed, n that even the benevolent 
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Sleeman argued agaicfl fordbte procurement of grain 
00 the ground that it would otdy drive the &wiar fo 
buiy whatever atods they had and k make things wone. 

The disMtrout Oriua famme of 1666, which the local 
officials failed to forecast, followed by othen m the 
teventia, brought matteri to a bead. The leault was 
the &miite cede fbllowing the great Famine Gomznisuon 
of i860. The eaesce of the tyuem was the tiiBely fore- 
cast of probable shortage and die bringing m (d tuppha 
from other pans of India or oveneas. Once this had been 
done, relid^ became a matter of oiganiaataon and ad- 
minisoation. Special offices controlled the distribution 
of supplies. Private trade was kA unfellmd at far ei 
posible. To avoid pauperiaatum, relitf worb woe 
organized 00 vdiich the en^ika peasants could occi^ 
themsehrei and can a llvdihood. Recovery was auted 
by remiasion of land rtvenM to that the peasant would 
not operieoce aa aftennatb d hppelaa ^bt. The con 
was covered by a casual fandoe fimd on which daticised 
arras could draw when neassuy. Ry these mem famine 
in (he old sense was btaiihsd from the turn cf the cen- 
tury until the Bengal famine of 1943. Oop failure 
occurred as bdbre, but now a famine meant a fiunioe 
‘of work rather than of food*. The Bengal famine de- 
mands a word to iUelT. It wu esaealially the result of 
war Gondidom: the isuta! shortage was caused by the 
cutting offi of fiunme rice wing to the JapwiCK occc- 
pition; alternative uppla were unobtainable owing to 
war conditions; and the stuatioD was aggravated both 
by floods and consequent trinipait diffioiltjea and by 
an administrative breakdown d the popularly-elected 
provincial govenimenl. 

It win be noticed that the essence of ffimine rdiefwas 
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the tniula'ofsuppliaframBupIui todrfcUarcai. Hiis 
involved uuupoct. The conquat of femlne hu (hoc- 
fore to be doiely linbod whb the derelopmeiit ^ laQ- 
weyi. The fint eeaaple <£ their efficiency was the 
famhe of i860 in the pRsent United Frorinca. 1110 
new ruKnyi brought the neeauiy food and conwtted 
tins viutAtion into the fint {hmine of ' wink nther than 
of food Henceforward the development of nthnys 
WM ponued with an q* to-tunine picvMtioii, though 
economic develapment wa of ooune their main motive. 
Ihe lignificance of r^way development b general hai 
already been diseused. 

The Kcood important factor m fiouAe pteveotko ii 
the Mipply of water in areu of uncertain rainftll by 
of iirlgation. In ancient Indb kbgi paid much 
aneotbn to tfali aience, and central and loutbeni India 
are dotted great la^ or raaenun dtiigned to 
retab mcnuooo water fiir nae in tbxa of Kandty. The 
Muslim Idngi oT'the north, meliiribg Firot stah ud 
fih«h Jehan, constructed tome canals, including one to 
DclhL But nearly aU them works had long been disused 
on account of political ttoubtaand thelackorraourcaa 
to maintab The Britidi b^an by restoring some 
of the derelict works, fn 1620 water ran through the 
Moghul to Delhi once more, and the pi^ulatioii 
turned out in gala dta to welcome it There followed 
original works. The Gnod Anicut, undetlaken in 1633 
acrou the bed of the Caoreiy livm b south Indb, has 
a length of two miles; the Canges canal, the fint great 
work b the north, was described by Dalboune'b 1856 
as being ' unequalled m its claa and character among 
the efibrts of civilized nation 

Development has gone on ever since. The Godavari 
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lyjton liu a total length of 9,j00 milB, the Upper and 
Lower Ganffet canals of O^ooo milca. In the Punjab abne 
the am irrigated ii twice (hat of the whole Egyptian 
system. The great Suhkur Banagc ui Sind, fint opened 
in igga, is designed n irrigate three million acres of 
vnute Ismd. In ibnner Brftidt India canals now iirigate 
33} miTlion aoei, or one-«^& <f the total cultivated 
area. He canals have do^e much more than safeguard 
areas d doubtful ruofall ftoos famine, dtey have caused 
miHioiu d acres of ralnloi waste land to hlnawm £ke 
the rose. Canal colonies, with their lobuat, ptospotnii, 
and forward-loohing inhahitarMs, br now a regular 
iieature of Indian Cfe. 

Finally, must be made cf the Indian heahh 

services. Hindus and Muslias both have their medical 
systcu, the one derived &Qsn ancient Sanskrit texts, and 
the other, as its name fiam mplins CMning from the 
Greeks. Eoth include a wide koowkdge of medical herb 
and an otensive phyveal ler^ but n^er has any pn- 
tensions to surgery or, of mitie, to andieptic medicine. 
Id the towns are to be feund ildiful and learned Indian 
doctors, but there is little e&rt to maintain itandaidi, 
and the country praeddoner tends to be a little belter 
than the medieval medical quack. He is, in lact, the 
Middle in wncking ette- Medical sdoice was 
introduced along with other knnehes cf Western know 
ledge, and in (he Calcutta Medical School young Hindus 
in anguiib faced the ddemraa betwea the dsimi of new 
knowledge and the demands of artbodoa purity. Know- 
ledge won, and unlay there ■ a thriving Hindu and 
Muslim Western medical prolestioii, whose lurgeons can 
vie with the West in skill In 1998 ihere were ten medical 
coUega with 1,800 itudots, and twenty-right medical 
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ichooli; muy in additioB went direct to the West' ibr 
training. Thtfe were upwinb of 40^)00 Weatem-tiained 
docion. Beiida tbe aiedicAi proftnon ioel^ theie Iibs 
been a steady development of bealth icfviccs on Western 
ling. The Govenraeat has atablished a network of 
hos]NtaIs and inaeaiingly iuaesied itself in health ser- 
vices and disease preventkia, Much l^i been done to 
bring smallpox, cholera, and plague under control, and 
a good deal, thou^ not yet enou^ to cnish malaria, 
nihlic Health officen have been appointed, and lani- 
tadon schemes have trantfbnned the great Indian cities 
from sinks of pestilcoce ‘ vdietc two monsooDs woe the 
life of a mao Into tidy and well-kept towns. If anti- 
flush societies still exist, and juotsi people vrill sllU let 
plague-infected rati out of thej cages in ddercsicc to 
the sacred principle of tii^ these measuxa have in 
genaal gaio^ aoRpouce by riieir nsula. 

It reoains to cooiider die eSeet of tbae efTorts on 
Indian society. !t was odOier so rerohitSonary as had 
been hoped, nor so negligible as bad been ie^. fut 
it was both peiceptible and rignifleant. Briefly, these 
meaiuta, akn^ with those described in Chapter VII, 
may be said to have created new social conditions which 
made the emogenoe of new finces pcaible when Indians 
themclver had begun to dedde tiicir attitude to tbe 
European cultural invasion. Tbe Snt eflect was 1 change 
in the social balance, b the relations of the various 
classes. The old landowmng or rent-collecting aristoc- 
racy and the old offidal chon tended to t«ede into 
tbe background. The new ii nd rnttlonaiti often im- 
povetBhed them; there was no avenue to honour and 
&ffie in govenment service because, until 1S35, no 
Indian could hold a poet vretdi mote than 500 Rupees 
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a mcinth under Coofitay. These mio withdrew 
within thscudves Aud, eren when not finandalf 
embarrassed, spent their Ima dreiicisg of past glories, 
composing ncmnifu] odea, and cullivadng self-pity. 
Not for them the surgeon's tmil^ the scholar’s grammar, 
or the adnunistrator's dedc. ‘nsere was, in foet, no place 
for them as such in the new society and they lacked 
the intellectual vigour to Kudy English for its mm 
sake. 

In tl^ place arose the new middle <i»«) the most 
lignificaot creation cS the Briitfo In India. Designed to 
be the interpreters of the Weal to the East, they hwaww, 
in fact the oracla of the Bast on the strength of their 
Western knowledge and, so^ the potential supplanlea 
of the British. He new n>»ddU clsa was the compoMte 
product of all the omstructive polius of the British. 
He unificatioo of the country made the system cf 
government ucifotm, rite new government demanJtd 
an EnglBh-kaowiDg das for ib. adminiitntian, and a 
sdeDCC'kaowlog one for lo ocvr'Krrices He the rafl- 
ways, nwd engmeering, aad in^tion. l^ter, the ei- 
panskm of ttade aod ksdustiy oenled a further HmanH 
for cledu aod technicians. The new educational systan 
provided (be facHida needed for this, aad the prestige 
attached to govemcoeat sorice in turn ensured a 
pleatifol supply of studeab k the coUega. At the «ami> 
time railways encouraged tiwvd and communication 
all over India. Government poab and the opportunities 
awaiting the adqns of die new leuning established 
Bengali colonies in aO the dnef dries, and thcK in turn 
wen centres of the new ideas. He class as a whole wu 
a subordinate clasi, nnoBteiiag to the fiat of high 
2uropean oSoabj but itcoatained certain indepcndait 
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elemeota, from wUcli IcAdeib^ was ncatually to go- 
Buiisb:. IlKae woe tbe lawyos, die doctori, the ttacben, 
and the piofiaois. Slowly as Indiaiiiuticii proceeded, 
the higher ranks of the nflVi‘»l hierarchy were pene- 
trated by memben thk class, but it wai^ and still is, 
&om the independeni pmftj aons that medeni Indian 
leaden haee developed: was a lawyer, Netini, 

Patel, and Jinnah arc all lawyers. 

llis fertile bourgeois soil mi steadily wanml from 
a eosunen cloud of ideas. ‘Ilieughmit India tlmilat 
coUegB studied the nme boob. Shakespeare, MiKm, 
and the Bible in literature; Burke, Mill, and Macaulay 
in p<Mai die Magna Carta, the Ixog Parhamat, and 
freedom broadening down duough history— in fact the 
whole Llbenl go^— were the seotal food for the 
new generation of aspiring fodians. Along with litemry 
msjtertdeces came demoeraiic ideas and philanthropic 
oithusium, UtiliUrian pkai for lational reform, and 
Cbiiidan seal for moral righteousness. New siandaidi 
and new nlua, new eoeeqidQns of society ind ideas ot 
individual worth, all jostled b the student’s mind m the 
course of lousing Eoglfah. Od many it had no eSect; 
on many more it seemed to produce parslld sets cf 
Eastern and Weiietn ideas bdd b separate coriqiart- 
meats of the mmd, and ,ypified by the custcalofwesi^ 
bg European clothes to ofiiee and Icdian clotha m 
one’s home. But the ferment was going on, though only 
the higher minds woe fuDy omscious of it For all the 
octemai cahr of the abeuenih coitury, India was 
locked b deadly mental fight What was to be her 
altitude b the Western cultural bvaiioa? Should it be 
accepted, or rgecied, or absotbed and synthesized? 
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THE INDIAN EESPONSE 

It B a common and senotB aiiiab to luppou iJiat tke 
rnHian response to the intact of die West was an auto< 
TMiiff reaetion to crtenial stimuli. Place boob bdhic 
Indinos aod they win leant to scad i lay down a railway 
trach and they will learn to drive; give them scalpels 
and they vnll lean to opeiate; PaiiiameDtary 

insdtutiQm and they will lean to goven theoselves; 

are the uncooscuus louisptMSS of much intelli* 
gat but osuil approach to the country. Indian dviliza' 
tion is alkwed to have borne the fruits of iniflUgenct 
aod adaptability, so diat Indian can be expected to do 
and like the thiogi wc do and like ounelves; it is not 
allowed to have developed a wvld view and a leale of 
valua of its own whleh have a lepante exhtcnce of tbdr 
own aod are enutled to rapect and study. But that is 
ptediely what India haa An Indian is applauded if he 
becoma an authority on Inochemutry or wrila a book 
00 currency problems, but be ii thought rather old- 
GtshioDed and ' oriental ’ if be itudia hi own classical 
literature, and distinctly backward if he takes seriously 
the precepts of hii own phdcwpby. Yet the intellectual 
and moral bad^niund of Indian dvilsition is as real 
and valid to the Indian as oun is to ui, though many 
Indians, bice many Eun^ears and Aneilatn, may be 
but dimly aware of io {neoK oahue. Ibere was no 
(siids rant of the lodiao mind, no riein slate on which 
the noving finger of pregrts could write, and therefore 
*75 
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there could be no joyous emlHnce of a new reveUtiop 
s^ u an Afikan of (he praneva] finest or a South Sea 
islander loight erperiecce. The coming of Watern 
knowledge meant Sennmt utd conflict, a mental war 
which was none the leas dnmade fin laddng the clang 
of vioteot outward action. TIk dtama of the idneteenth- 
century India was that d die chai player, absorbed and 
eahHarated by an eedtiog luntal probloa. How was 
India, vnth her ancient waya and deeply conaidefed 
philasophies, to treat the new knowledge and mods of 
thought which flowed ui her fbragn-controUed 

and embarraaiogly duty-free maul porta? It ■ around 
the atwer to this <iuesti(in that the stay of modem 
India is built op, and it ia oat the lolution cf ibis problem 
that the presat and future of Istdia depad. 

It is that wha tbe frnt Anglican biihop ani\«d 
in Ckleuttt, In 1814, the Hiahmim there were b mme 
apprebenaton. hfight be not be the harbinger of the new 
ruleti' religion .and have otme to lubv^ their long 
rupiemacy? Obaervere were sat 10 watch the biadcr, 
but wha they reported that the good biihop lived b 
lUte nsoibliiig that cf a member of CDuneil and b 
auov of Hfc indhtiiiguiibable from otba ofiiciib they 
set ther fan at rat, contmt that the intruder had no 
religion worth the name. But tbereb they ened, Ibr the 
new ideu eame by odier ban episcopal channels— 
throu;^ grammars and text-bodo^ tbmsgb schot^ ad 
govenunent offrea and bw courls, through a fbteigii 
literature and daily contact foreign officials. The 
English are a secular peofde, but they carry thdr we^* 
day religion wherever they go; every Englishma vns 
u uiKonauoui apoatk of Angb-Saxondom, ai later b 
Ouna every American was a pmpbet (d Americaniam. 
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lodiR wis fint aware of the Woten chaUenge in the 
^Lteenth century ai a poHikal threat of power. That 
c^engc waa aettled by Ibc atablubment cf Sritish 
lupietaaq' in iSifl, and India did not stir, becaiue 
pcjitical power waa far ftcm lis certie of Hindu life 
gad thought. ITA wanta Xand B cherishea Y, B will be 
uQiQioved whoL AactturaXaoIooguheRtainsY in.- 
tacL Itwaeooly then that the naJ challenge began— the 
intellectual chalkoge of Wieittn knowledge and Ktence 
bated upon the unfettered worlmg ofitaaon, the monl 
rtianw igft et Christian sondaidi and wayi of liring, the 
psyeholngkal challenge of European iclf-confidcncc, 
oniltant wHh ttt eveM’ncfeaaiog control of naiuie and 
in deepsung pmetntiai of dte empire of the mind. 
Looked at from tbit angle the whole of modem Indian 
deKlopmcnt Mi into place at an oidered eeriea of 
rciponia to a set of ebaOenget as pervasive and subtle 
as Bcahmin ptuloeophy Itaetf. The rcspcmica were em* 
pineal, and they were aH designed to one end, the 
aUainmoit of a maiu mn£ wtdi the new spirit without 
the ka of self-rapcct to the Indian mind and soul. 

Since reactLon must be a fbemr of the original action, 
the fint Indian reipoax was milltBry. Indian piinca 
reflected upon Che apparent magic of European arms 
aad diidpline, of European cohesion and ability to 
subordinate penonal interesa to a eommim purpose. 
Military cfBclency, they omduded, was the talisman 
of Western success. LDr die Turb a little later, they 
hoped to stave oK dte Eurr^ean menace by devrioinog 
a companble military teebnique themielvo. European 
aims and diidpHne were cofderi, European adventuren 
were engaged to train and direct the tnopk Indian 
armies ceased to be bands of military adventuren 
lit M 
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aurrainded by bordo of asqyfbllowtn and douds of 
plunderer!. Disorderly feodel urayi like that of the 
klBia ia 1750 gave place to the diiciplmed battalion! 
with wMcti Mir Kaaim atlemptcd to prevent the Eun- 
pean domuatHS of Bagal in t^j, and thcK again to 
the efficient coipa of the FreBch general de Boigne in the 
lerviceof the Maratha ehitf&ndia is theeightia. Only 
when tbeK fiuied agaioit Lake and WcUedey, though 
not enentially for nnlitary reatnni, did the Marethai 
revert for a time to their did guenilla taeda. The last 
and grutat of thoe miliary eEbra war dte Sikh amy 
of Ranjit Singh iathePuiyab. ladiidplinewai equal to 

that of the Indian anny and ia anOlery waa more deadly t 

had otha ffieton baida the purely military been equal, 
the Sikh wan of juit a hundred yean ago might well 
have had a diHuuit remit. But other ihu^ wera not 
equal The ledian ptiocea had UA out of tbdr caleu* 
latioiu the eelusdve qdrit of the Ws^ which made their 
amues the eervand cf cMI direcloi! and prevented 
•oldien and dvihav alike ffimn qiiittiiig up bio rival 
faction! of adventuren. An Indian nldier could not 
reut the tempudoo of perxnal power, for there wai 
notlung b hb eyilem to bold hioi back. Abort all, they 
lacked tbe econoniic power of the Wen, which aiabled 
it to pay diidplined ioreo RgularJy end replace anniee 
which had been datroyed. DiedpliiKd troopa triihevt 
pay were aore dangerous thad tbe old levisj they 
had no esacee or <M j<d» to 611 back upon and w 
tuned thdr inns on their employen. Arrean of pay 
and petsnnal ambitiaos ibnnad tbe graveyard of Indian 
miliary bopo. 

The nett reqnnie may be called tbe conservative or 
reacdonary. Iti cry tw tbe prqpbet’i ' Gome ye out 
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from among them and Ibe atottide was that of Bunyan'i 
pilgrim haiteniiig from the City cS IJatiuction with hu 
fmgen to hh ean. Hie West was idmitiedly stronger, 
said the contervatives, hot ia ideas were dangerous and 
ib mannen odious. Let not (he true Indian, Hindu or 
Itiuslim, compromise with the evil ihii^. Hiey should 
withdraw themselves, so &r at they were able, from 
contact with the fbreigna-, and live their own lives in 
the traditional way. This reaetknary spirit took many 
iorma and b still to be found tiHiay--in fiiU force in le- 
Hgious centRS like Benara or Nadia, and in outotthe 
way parts of the country— and to scone eatent in the 
mind of nearly every Indian. In the icUgioui sphere it 
hapired the opposition to audi meaiuies ai the 
prcflioe of itf and the ^orfficatiDn of customs whic^ in 
other dicumstanca the apdogists themiehca might have 
led the way in modifying. Like ilavixy in the Southern 
states when threaieoed fttxs the North, half-recsgnieed 
abusa became ' peculiar nudtuliou In the inteDectuiJ 
iphoe it lUcngtheoed ■ blind rdiaace do tatual 
authority, * the traditions banded down once for all to 
the saints '. Unable to answer the new becawe 
unwilling to coosider them on their merits, the cham- 
pions of the past resorted to a iterile doctrine of 
authority. Caste rule wu immutable^ the Muslim law 
unalterable. PolitkaHy it cdouitd the outlook of the 
Indiui princes in the conaidetahle territatia they still 
controlled. One symptom wu the ncatalgic veneration 
for the now shadowy Moghul authority, another a long- 
ing to revive the indent glories of Hinduiiin, and a third 
a preference for corrupt Indian rule to Britidi order and 
security. It wu among the princa thonielves that the 
idea worked itself out and dononstrated ib bankruptcy. 
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Like Red lodiu ckiefi, oosiised to reaervatioDi, cut off 
^omthe bnt, butin contietwilt tbe wont from the new 
wotld beyond, they reiaiiud «U their old life esicept la 
vivifying pufpoe. They wtfc protected not only firm 
tbdr enenna, but ako froa tbdr lubjeco. They had 
thdr Ti^ita, bin bo dutiea <x raponiibilitiei; autocracy 
wu no longer tempered by the fire of public danger or 
the water of public eritician. There wai no outlet for 
tkeir ambidoiu eod no nnctiai ibr flteir good b^vionr. 
Tbs inevitable roult wai ajadiy vciging towards 
vice, and rtagnation verge^ towaidi anarchy. The 
States driAed (iirtber and AirAer away kum the main* 
streaiE of nodera life, and steadily approached the 
itttui of Buseunu more or ka ^tiuesqiie and more or 
leu ddy. The fim seventy yean cf the Ttinwiwntb cen- 
tury is the States proved that {n a moving world the 
‘ itand-fut-wkic-you-are ’ pdadple meuu in practice 
a steady retrcfreadon. 

The suproBe eqimion of die naetionary s^rit was 
the Mudoy of 1837. la one teme and tragic nwmeat all 
dn country's love of its ctd‘way tf life, regret for past 
gloria, aod distrust of ud disgust at (cnign iniwvaticini 
Aared up in a violent explo^cf motional reseoaoeDL 
Tlie actual ocosioo ibr the outhreak, the hsue of art- 
ridga greased with the (at of and cows, wu nicely 
alcuUted to irntate both conuaunitia in imgularly 
tender spots, but the Uundcr, grat u it was, would 
have been retrieved if diese had not been a pre-oiisticg 
atmosphere of ius[ncion and Ql-wilJ. This atmosphere 
wu itself the otpre^ioa cf the coaservalive reaction 
against ioterierence and IbreigD bnovaiioo. There was 
Dalhousie'i eager anoemticB cf Indian stata under the 
pretat of the Doctrine of Lapse, which seemed directly 
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to thmten bU the lemimlng R&ga of traditMoal 
Indian life. Hioe vu die kige-scale renmptioii of 
nDt-free taiureit which teased to thouianda downn^ 
«infiifatinr>. Ihcfe vMR Wcucm iimoTations like the 
teh^ph and lailwayii which oflcaided orthodcot lenti- 
ment and by thdr convenienee pul a premiuiD on the 
breaking of caste rule*, llteic wbi the new education 
with itt nibveiiive Ideai, and the prenchlng of inereas- 
tng nuffiben of BinonaRS, by no .meant aiwB)! 
coodliaiory. The riling, who it fafrf, revealed in its 
devdopment the Mtuervadve nature of the fi»eea 
behind iL Hie Mualims ntlied round the aged Idoghul 
Emperor at Delhi, the Hmdoi round the hear of the lajt 
Mantha Peiihwa at Caweporc. The heroic Rani d 
Jhand wanted aimply to iccover her lou ptincipalhy. 
And the abaoinen from the Mutiny were ai lignilicant 
at ill abettoiB The Niaam wanted so mimed Moghul 
authecity, far be wu biutdf an hettditaiy ii/iOt rebel 
from the authority of Ddhi. The Maraths Prinees 
equally wanted no revhed Pcahwaship to eterebe 
authority; policy thetefoR whuopbed ova lendment 
and kept then loyal, or at leait neutral. The had 
ao lively an otjectioD to Moghul autberity that they 
were actively loyal, tbou^' tb^ had been dechively 
ddcated by the Btidih leu diaa ten yean before. The 
counttyddc b general remaioed quiet becauK Western 
innovadotH had n far aScettd them little and the 
Britiih woe at loit no more oppmive than their pt& 
deceuon. Above all, the riug middle clou with their 
WeKem educatioa were aciMy on the side of the 
Brithb, became their prospects and pemdon b society 
vKie.bouad’.ip wllh tha«Bv«ale(\heaoN So 
far from beiog the first war cf bdqxndence or a rutional 
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revolt m the modem lesse, ^e Mutiny wu the final 
convuliiiin the old order goaded to desperation by the 
mcesaat^ricb of modernity, la its passion and futility 
it was a Fm^ rather thsn a SisttpauUB, 

The next reapome was that of acceptance. There were 
those among tte istelkctittii in touch with the Sricish 
who were dazaled try the new ideaa. Tie new light in 
(heit eyei was so bright that they thought the li^t 
within thems^ves was dark raw. They took, m to ipeak, 
Macaulay at his word, and tel out to wcsleroue them- 
aelva in thooght, miad, and aprit; they formed be^ 
eating cluba and gloried n the defiance of caate ‘sups- 
itidon'. Like Rmaiiaance xlmkn with their Greek, they 
treasured the purity of dtdr English accent. They had 
a double ioipiration. One was the rationalist, coming 
from Hume, Rmtham, and the Udliuiiani. This had 
Its EngUsh repreaeniadveiD CakuBi In David Hare the 
watchmaker, and its leader in the Angl>lDdian Denaio, 
wboae short candle of life burned with a tragic brilUuKe 
reminisceat of the boy^poet Chalterton. The other was 
the rdigioui irapiratioa <£ CArManity. The religion of 
the West, as opounded by die Baptist Carey and the 
Scotch Presbyterian Du^ leaned to than to fill the 
moral gap which the rdigd<Ais ade of Hinduism bad Ht 
vacant. So for a lew yean there ww a iticam cf Brahmin 
and other high-oste cosverta, whose descendants are to 
be found KKlay in leading posiiioiB in the Cbriitiu 
community. 

The advoutes of acceptance ralbo Ihas the mudneen 
were the real revolutiooajia tf nineteenth - century 
TnHi'a- Once that is said, it is easy to understand the 
fading away d their uw w ae a t; for, whatever a^ted 
minds may utter or esosperated pasiioni perpetrate. 
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India ii cHentially a cooienative country. •Iley have 
gcneially been rq[arded as eocentricsi but they were 
perhaps only tatbei mote than a rnitury ahead of thefr 
timo. The maiuve coniov^tiB <£ India was tbe iiinda* 
mental cause of their edipae. It needed fir more external 
piesure than had yet beea affdied to induce India to 
consider seriously such a dnstic altematlrc. Surely, 
argued lubcooiciousty die avoage intelligent Hindu, 
there must he some half-way house between wholesale 
acceptance or wholesde icicdion tS die West, sook 
su^ which will pvc us some of the worldly 
advantages of the new cader without foriating the 
QMtitual camfort of the old. We may have sunk low, 
anumuRd collective Hinduism, hut not so low as to 
deny our atte, our Ame, our Mother India heiKir. 
Ahtog this line India has bea feeling her way ever 
siBCB. Tbe ethic of aeoeptaoee, based on the cults cf 
reason and Christianity, has never died out, hut it hu 
been a creed for Individual^ not fee groupa. In recent 
yars it has had a marked Ihou^ hardly noticed rervival 
on a nw ibundadon and htan an unocpccted quarts 
—the Gommuniiti. Marxist materialisD is as unconi- 
piomwQg, as waUtarian ta its claims and as un-Isdian 
as ntionalkm or Chruliaoky ever were, but so far its 
intelLcctuil influence has been limited. 

The conservative responKwas too cooiortleB and the 
radical tespome too drastic fee Indian needs and tastes. 
India thoi looked widiia henelf for the secreft of re- 
newal This may be called die orthodn response, the 
attend to find the secret of new life in the n^lected 
portion of her own religious beriuge. It wu a ' back to 
the Fathers and the primitive diurch ’ movement, an 
attempt to cut away tbe aecetions cf the ages, the 
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fiutiui of baUt and custom, and n to reveal the Hiodu 
i{niit in its pristine beauty and vigour. The well of 
fiving water was ihere^ hut it was ehdied widi briara 
and weeds; the light dame, but it was under a bushel 
of superstition. 

The lint of Ihese eSbra was the Srabm £anQ, founded 
by the Bengali rdbnner Sam Mohan Boy in i8zg. We 
ihaQ have more to say of dui encydopaedk mind a little 
lata, but here we ate ooncemed with his work as s 
Hindu refarmef, The Society ef God was a idbnn group 
within Hinduiim. It af^xakd to the Hindu soipture^ 
but only to those loiptutea whidi appealed to it. It 
accepted the Western coiksqit ^ reason, but found that 
concept in the Hindu phtloBphical licadiet lounm at 
the Upaadudt. It urged the reform of Hindtnsm, but on 
graunds cf Hindu not Rn nyn ntunalianL A tnaita 
<i dgbt langusga, and a reasancr of suSeieBt force to 
convert a Buuionary to Unitarianiim, Ram Mohan Roy 
CDold out-quote the pundils trids Sanskrit tats and out* 
argue the modena in the Gdd cf logic. The Sami} 
proved the real counta to (be acceptance school and for 
a time was a real monl and intellectual force. But it wu 
narrowly thoofogical in its twtlook and foiled wbea it 
^aoe to interpreting the whole modem aperience in 
terms of Hindu thought One half of the society then 
became iaiu- 3 iriitiaD and 'Jie other lelapaed into 
phifosophical quietitm. 

Non came the Aiya Simg, founded in 1B75 in the 
Punjab by an ascedc tf tbe indllional type, Swami 
Dayananda. As befitted its plact of origin, Dayananda’i 
message was a miUtant assettion di prinufiveluiidaism. 
His ay wu * Back to the FiMlas the earliol Hindu 
idiptuio, in which he b^ieved were to be found all 
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knowledge, all bolinai, ud tU tnitb. Tile {''(tdu were ver- 
baDy insixred, like the Pnttstant Kfale, and Dayanandl 
wnild have been ei home in the disputatious atmd^ 
phere of KTeat«iitb<eotufy Europe. DayBuiida wai 
sot cooteat with verbal isqmtioii. Kb menage in- 
chided demuKiatioa of Jd^liy and caite, a drastic 
simplification of ritual, and a return to the primitive 
discipline of kmAneeAivi and die four stages of life, of the 
‘ ^ty, endutance and devotan ' of andent India. His 
movement had a wider and dewier s^ipeal than that of the 
Br^m Sau}. It poiieBed the seoet of all MiccasTul 

QHral f rail fcrlf . ^iinpKnr utifl lapTfirf 

—and it salved much wounded Hindu pride with its 
peturee of the pest glotio oS Hinduism. Today it 
nimben about half a miliinn adherents, maiiily is the 
Fui^b, and hu bad marice! succos in such mattm as 
the raidog of the manugeaUe age, the education of 
girk, the impcovemeiit of the status of widows, and the 
removal of nunor tabooi. Is iospired a new sHf-ropect 
which alia developed into militascy like the sMdh 
or Rcoavosioo movement. Bst ft has not swept Hindu' 
ism or solved its pressing prt^lai of accommodatioa 
with the Wat The teasoo for dus lay in its intellectual 
limitationL It was a cull cf authority and it luRered the 
sane embanaisment m the &ce of ladonalism and the 
sdentific spirit u ultiamoatase Catholicism or fuoda- 
matalist Protestantism. It could provide no satisfaction 
for Indian minds touched with Western scepticism. 

Another attempt was the athusiutic piety of the 
Krishna devotee RamkiBlma (iB 34 ' 46 ). His disciple 
Vivdcananda tried to find an intelleaual foundation in 
tbe philosophic system of the Vedanta and a metal basis 
in the imiatioa of Gbriitian good works with the itam.- 
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V n'ihtM miei'nn . Tliis movofimt hu feOcd On tLo mtel- 
lectual side by filling into tbe nttncdve but enenating 
^ury of the onenaa tf ill idlgiou If thil noAr 
Hinduism the equnlt/ other niigiaiit it ilso made other 
religioni the equals of'Htnduiim. 'Ihc temoval of the 
tab'Mngn of iitMqiiatxiit yttt not the wuy to kindle an 
•ggreinve sprit or »recglhM self-napect. its greatest 
succes wu Vivekanaoda'k appearance at the World 
Congrea d Religiona at Cbieago in 1893. Hie Mantha 
politidan Hlak made another attempt bty combining the 
eqilmatian aforthodoe senlBiKnt vrith Weatem political 
teehniquCi Km the tm lidea of the progianine were 
too obviously uneonelateL and tl» range of af^eal was 
too narrow. 

On the Muslim side thm woe coopanble move- 
moih which failed to satisfy far much the same reasons. 
The Wahabi morount had the noial force of a retuio 
to prlmidTe Islam but any nJation te Western 
thought The more recent Ahmadiya movement of the 
Riqjab was more forward and sociaUy progimve, 
but alietuted arthodot faeEng by mttiag up another 
pro{^ boides Mobammad, and failed to meet (he de- 
mands of rationalism becauK it appealed to authority 
based on a new revelation. He old lights ibone again, 
but they could not olocure the glare of the Wot, 

There remained the adutioa lyuthesis which may 
be called the workhig faith of modem India, It is the 
worii primarily of two oealhe mindt, Ram Mohan Roy 
amongst the Hmdui and Syed Ahmad Khan for the 
Msisliffls. Both had thdi roots in traditional culture, 
both responded eagerly to the oew ideas without lodng 
faith in the esence of their own tradition, and both be- 
lieved that East and West could be combined, not metely 
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oMchaoically and aupetficially in the world of action, 
but btegraHy and orgamcdly in tbe realm of thought. 
It ii tbcrdwc vrarth wiule to gamme these two min 
a little more closely, far in theni is to be found tbe 
ideological seoet of moden India. 

Ram Mohan Roy waa a Sengali bom in 1770. In 
youth he wandered in the Inditknal vray in search of 
enlightenment and brake widi hii family cd the inue of 
Hindu abuses. He then took tavice with the Bast India 
Company, where he came into contact with British 
people and Wesien ideas. For the last ninetees ycaia 
of bis life (from iSt^-33) he was a pmminent public 
figure, first in Oalcucta «(d dun m London, where he 
went in 1830 to plead the catae of the Mo^ emperor. 
He supported English education and helped in the foun- 
dation of the Hindu College in tSiS. He founded the 
first Bagali om^per and suited in Calcutta tbe fast 
Indian printing proi; he is (he father of medeni Bengali 
prose. He was an ardent advocate cf social reform and a 
aide of idoUtry, and ceite. Id rdigioii be was tbe 
fauoder of (be Brains Stm^' and aythor d' 7 ih fttafb 
^ Juu. In polida be accqrted the new liberal gcapd 
and was in friendly eooUct with the Utilitarians. Hs 
many-iidedDest bemyed 00 lade of depth, but rather 
the encydopaedK and creadre miod which appears but 
onee in an age. 

Ram Roy was a couemtire in that be be- 
lieved the Ufeio^aii contained the eiience of truth. He 
b often tho^t to have beet an edectie betauK he 
stndiedmanyieligloiB and ptabed parts of them. In fact, 
he was a rationalist, who believed that Hinduism retted 
fundamentally upon reamn and ccmld face and, if neces- 
sary, appropriate all rational ideas fion elsetriicre. Like 
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■dvcates of the centnl OtfiaSc phUosofiiy, he bdievec* 
in luthority because il wu ntioiuJ, not in rewn be- 
ouse >t was approved by audiotity. iiUasoo, he said, 
was the guide of life. lUs priodpla ooce established u 
the heart of Hinduism, he oaild proceed both to prune 
current Hindu practices and to barraw from the Wot 
with 1 boldoos and an asstnocc whkh went far beyond 
hie own puuled geoentioa. He weleomed w«ig li«h 
education because it was the whMe of Waien ideas. 
He accepted donocncy io its cuneot liberal {onn (he 
gave a dinne.' to celebrate the July Rmiution in France) 
u the political uptusioa of die principle of personality 
which he found in Hindu tbou^t. He welcomed Wotern 
uifner ei teasiMi applied to nature. He saw that once 
Hnidutim Rhed upon its own ntionaliit phi1<*iyl'iV out* 
io^, its ftcedom from historical events or theological 
dogma made it leu pervious to sidatifie oiticko than 
any of the other rU^du. He ewU pniie the Sermon 
on the Mount as an ectenrion of OitaV pasooal 
ethia. 

In his day, Ram Mohan IU7 was regarded as a marvel 
rather than a portend as an comet ladier ibiD 

SI a rineg sun. But the future justified his vision, and it 
gradually appeared diat be had provided just that nua* 
ture of idea which enabled the Hiodus to Cue the Wat 
without bung their self-reject GcnerBiiois who prob- 
ably never bead of Ram hbhan Roy found that in 
following his path they lost the pualysing feeling that 
virtue had gone out of Iheu* foilb. The kmgdom of reason 
was within them after aB. Oo diis basis a Hindu could 
remain a l&ida ihoo^ be be a nfoimer in a caufious 
way; he could accept Waten political prindpla and 
10 claim Western politnl pilrilega; he could study 
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Wotern idaice without caem End anna its toulti; 
be tould use such of the Woera matenal unpedimenta 
as would give him matenal power; he could, in ihor^ 
pick and diooie without fixiing that he wu betnying 
httrmJf or den^ng hii past Ram Mohan Roy reconciled 
Western modenum with Hindu honour. 

Syed Ahmad Khan was bom in 1817 of a family in 
Delhi with long traditions of Moghul service. After a 
fjagieal MusUb eductdon be took service with the 
British, and at the age of twesty^k published an authori- 
tative account of tte Delhs antiquitiei. For him the 
Mutiny ms a dividing Soe separated him fiv ever 
from the nodding greybeards of a £sding court and the 
baelcward view of vain regrets. He spent the rat of his 
bog life k promoting a syndwtic and forward view 
among the dstcouraged ^nlun coonmcity. .da con- 
strucdve aefaievement was the foundation a Miislbn 
College at Abgaifa, now dse AGgarh Muslim University. 
But, u with Ram Mohan Roy, it was the ideas which 
were important lo essence tbe Syed applied the sane 
princ^ of reason to Islam as Ram Mohan Roy did to 
Hinduim. Whereu the Hindu lebran was faced with 
custom congealed into law, dx Syed wu confronted 
with a leveladcD cmneotoi into a vsbally- inspired 
saiptuie rdnforced by traditional interpretation. Syed 
Ahmad KEiaa accepted the kct of revelation and placed 
alongside it the prindple of reason u its dtfesdei and 
mterpreta. In this he wu helped by tbe Greek tndition 
in Muslim thought; he used tisb and tbe new Western 
k^ledge much tike the Renaisunce scholars u a 
wapon both of authority and reason to brerk the crust 
of medieval schohitlam. Reason and nature were his 
oft-repated watcfawardi. ' Reaioo alone is a sufficient 
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guide’ was a faveurite nyisg, and in eariy dayi Mi 
followen were often called ' Aitllffir ' or men of natuR, 
VrUdi waa later corrupted into tfidmt. 

On tLii basil the Syed tMif'i-hwt a Muslim modeiniim 
which Mught to recomle CradkiDnal Islam with modem 
needs. He resisted the Widiabi advocacy of primitive 
Islam on the ground of Raaon; he countered Eurc^ean 
oitidsm of Muslim dogmatism by the new principle of 
interpRtation, and of Muiiia ethia (ipeciaUy social 
ethia) by that of nature. law provided the 

everyday ethic for every bdiever, while CSuiit offirai an 
ideal for superior ipsiii. Thus again, like Ham Mohan 
he drew the sting of Wotmt ahiduD just when 
it pricked most tendoiy. So fortili^, he could prtxced 
to barrow from the West a ctmfidratly u his Hindu 
prototype. Indeed, bii tads wa earn, for Malim and 
Western Chriitian share a ccunmon view of external 
phenmnma., For both of diem the world is real and die 
handiwork of God^for both <( them men are Ood’i 
oaturs equal In hh sight The Syed wa ao enthusiastic 
advocate of Western sdence; it iiiignificant that the fim 
inititunon at Aiigaifa wu a Sdeotific Society, He equaDy 
accepted Western demoaacy a an Islamic principle 
adapted to modem oandirkoi. Watem eduatioo fol- 
lowed inevitably in this evolution and found ill Mecca 
in the foundation of Aligarh in 1&73. All this led uturally 
to ibe concept of MuiGm political cceuciouanes. Here 
the Sped wu audous and never looked beyond self- 
govemment under Beitidt pratettim. He sevei ceased 
to co-opoale whh the Biitidi end at in the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council during the lat yean of his life. But 
he was clear that there wu a Muslim national con- 
sdouaneas quite diitinct from the Hindu, and for that 
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reaxD diicounged Mtulimi from iny puiicipation in 
the Indian Natioial Oongreu on id Ibnnation >■> 1885- 
In his whole attitude vns the concept of Falda' 

un. It only needed the prospect of British withdnwal, 
sofflcthing which m his day clSI seemed remote, to bring 
it to the surface. 

2:qietieooe alone can show whether thCK parallel 
syntheses on stand the refectleu logic of time. It is 
stifiident for our immediate purpose to note that they 
Ricoeeded in caoviadog both tTMi^Wng Hindus and h^us* 
lims that the new knowledge was not a deadly fareign 
liwllin tfareatesing destruction to all they held dear, 
but a germicidal loocuUrioa which might cause lever for 
a but would in (he run bring forth health and 
e^aur. 
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THE NSW INDIA 

CoBmnmoiUL quatna have to dominated comment 
OD India and the oontemponry Indian comdouioai 
ibelf, that they are apt to he itgaidcd aa the chief 
traces of Weaten influence. But u the pirevioui cbapten 
have attempted to show, the truth ii far othetwiie. 
The Wat has touched India at many poinla, and 
TnHia hu borrowed ftom the Wat in many ways. 
Above in, hoth Hindu and Mtuliffi India (after a Aumber 
of &be starti) haw worked out lyutbesa of East and 
Wat which have «wwiwi to them Httufactoiy. They have 
It any rate enabled both Himk and Muslim to look the 
Wat in the &ce ona mote and to lefonn their own 
eultuRe without a iedio( of betrayal or wnreoder. We 
have now to note the growth cf tbcK lyntbex*, their 
itimuli, that method of articulaliMi, thdr incanatioo 
in political form, and thdr gradual weaving of the 
varioui cultural itnnda into a single politicnl orggnia* 
tion. Modem India, with in bafiliiig mixture of Eatlera 
revivaliim and WeRem modemiim, is the aqrasion of 
thcK lyntbo^ and incesant public H«rjiM'nni an its 
apologe&a u ' action b te ritual of cootemplation 
^dialectic bits cned’. 

It u one thing to constnicl a worbhk lynlhesii and 
another ibr it to take toot and bear ftuit. The seed must 
be scattered, the ml must be watered. How wu it that 
the solution of a Bei^ali btollectual, which even he 

r 
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implied retlwr dun prodaiaud, became th; woiku^ 
creed of the modem-iiiinded Hi»ln7 Fart of the aiHwei 
ii that the ccnditiou of (be time favoured ib iprtad,i 
that the new ideu were earned over India by tbe wind 
of ciicumitance like feather-down on a lummer breeae. 
But it is not enoitgb to say diat tbe thing happued. 
There ire a mimber of faeton which can be lepaiatsly 
idendSed, and whose uiatonanding givea important 
duel to the emergent new of to-day. 

Heat came the prohbn of puUidty. !a tbe ewly 
nineteenth eentury India no modon publieity 

machine. 'Hie sattering of the Mtd bad lhadcR to be 
incidental to other proeeaea. Ihe first vehicle d the new 
ideas was the ryiton d Wottm education introduced 

Lord WillUm Beoiioch. Ihe rudy d Eqylisb wai 
already papular because of the oppurtunitiei ft pre- 
seated to the learner both in businea and in official life. 
These opportuoitla were incroxil taofl^, and the 
study of BogM made virtually compilsory fiv all eotO' 
priihig Indians, by its aubstilutxa for PeniaD as the 
official language and by id adoption for use in tbe higher 
law courts. Thus both dm prindpnl public profenkas 
of tbe law and goveremoit aovice demanded wesiarn 
studies, and tbe further lutklng of govDiuiioit service 
with a umvenity degree loit evny ambitiewa youth to tbe 
new coUegei for tegular coirrsea cf study. Hen Western 
aocial, econonuc, and ptdtliad ideal were Imbibed 
and heM in luspenwo, as it were, aide by side with 
traditional concepti and ideas. Ah ovo India the same 
new ideas were broadcast, and die same finoent began. 
Along with the spread of Ea^iib wat tbe growth of tbe 
Press, tbe IDdiaI^laIlguage pres u well as the English. 

The Pres, which is idU the main rading of the educated 

111 N 
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dasi, both broadcait the new ideu Kill further and 
lelated than is the tcadidoeel axle. In the daily pm 
.,of nraeteentlhceptury India can be studied the «4iole 
pcocoi of trial and error desoibed in the last chapter 
and the gradual emergence <d the fiam Mohas Roy 
solution as the accepted cned of the new India. A further 
aid to pubEdty was the habit of diicuaiioD and the 
cult of the lecture and public meeting, which is still one 
(f the principal pleaiura and oeeupaticni cf the modem 
TnHnn. Then there was the agency of the gwmunent 
official. The pcotige irinch all gradea of ajoy 

provided a ready audience for titeir sWttr Alt, and thar 
ubiquity carried dieir ideaa to tenote areas whoe the 
Pres did not penetrate. This applied especiaUy, of 
eoune.to the lodknoffidal.'ntcwesicmec was expected 
to be western, but it was the Indias official cm whose 
opbiw others relied in seehing to borrow from the new 
tritheut betraying the did. KntUy may be lilted the 
development of the local IndUn languagn which al! 
entoed upon a npid period of development during the 
nineteenth century. Hie datmguiihing mark cf this 
development was the iw of prase, and the niedioin for 
prose was die Inffian-tanguage press and periodical 
literature. But whether pnne tv in vene fomu they were 
Che languages understood by tne mao b the street, and 
therdbre one of the bert uksum of publicity. 

The nect prablon is die gnmrth of selTcanscioasneas. 
How ^ the new syntbois develop ioto a definite move- 
ment and why did it finally astume a politicil fam? Hie 
pressure of the West upon biffian society, the oppressive 
feeling of doubt and elTebness which it produced, has 
already been considered, but it* by no means clear why 
the movement for renewal ihould have taken die form 
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of a can^ign ibr idf-goversiocnt upon Wistem politi- 
cal lines. Hiat there thould be a detirt ibr freedom ihon 
oatade interference was aa natural for the Hindu 0^ 
Muslim aa for the EnglMiinaa or Americafi, but that 
indcpendena of the Wot ^ould tale a western ibm 
was by so means obvibtti. Hk uiwer ii to be ibund 
u the nature of the fotoes, positive and native, wbieh 
were focused upon lodian sodefy at llse time. 

The fint of these was pot^ive encour^emest from 
the West In the early yeaHi Britisb-Indian ofiiciali 
accepted and propagated die ideas of acIT-govm&csl on 
the basis of Indian accqitancs of wtatem ideals. Hie 
■tdtude of such mat as BpluflStone and Trevelyan had 
its eBect upon didr Indian centmpanrua. Tbe hook 
of die VIett, so to speak, waa halted with the hope if 
independence. Aa the moK genetoua school of Macaulay 
and Muoro gave place so die Punjab school, and Dal- 
bouiie took the of BentiDcIt; as the enphaiis of 
Weston freedom hardened in India into iisutuce on 
Waiem efficiency, mccuiagasent by the Britiih-Indian 
official wu replaced the encouiigBiia^ of English 
wriioi and siatesma. Gladslrae wu prominent among 
these and chmugh his frieod Ripcm made himself &lt 
in India. The Queen’s poclaaiation ol iBsb wu 
bounied u a gleam of hope in the appiienily hopelea 
post'DUitiDy en. Kipling’s Pigtf, M.f., wu a aricaiuie 
of the species from the angle cf the effidency schooL 
The Wat encouraged India in aaotfas way also. The 
first burst of Sanskrit icbdsi^ la the kle dghteenth 
century, ^ which Sir WiUlani Jorxa wu the leading 
figure, was followed afier tVjo by the harvest of Euro- 
pean Sanikrit and Pali studn centred round the French 
savant Bumouf and the Oeman Mu MuDa. While 
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Europeans in India were denigrating Indian dviliza- 
tbn in all its iqxcli and counting U temi-barbaious, 
Western' savants were discovering tlicfe fresh beauties 
and elegancies plumbtog fresh depths of thought 
The Indians' belief in themselves was thus fortified from 
the very source of their dcuiN in themselves and sense 
of inadequacy. It was poisiUe &r a man to admire the 
Wett and to revere the Bast and to hive European 
authority lor both opituons. The ballmaik of European 
approval, 10 to^ealc, was stamped on the Indo-BuiDpean 
rynthesli. 

Bui great mowments do not grow to oaiutity on 
apprml; more often they dnive oo qppcaition and 
lotne nuaiure of discounganent In India's case the 
rule held good. There was just enough hostility to sD'mu- 
late, and not oiough to crush. There was just enough 
poorer to awe, but mt' enn^b to overawe. Then was 
just enough doeoaifiut to-ocaie die will to break litt, 
and not omgh n pitalyie U. fint then thse was the 
steady criticim of all Indian inititutions, ideas, and 
custoou. From the earnest hostility of the misuonary, 
this paaed through the chily iodiSertnee of the official 
to the lofty ^sdain of the msrehint. It is difficult to love 
the open dergdrers cf your way t£ lif^ em if, aod per- 
haps particularly if, you luipect ptivaldy they are partly 
in the tight. European entidsm acted as a steady 
■tifflulin of tins new lyndMsif and a spur to Indian sdf- 
ooosdaumesi. Neat carae the dtwly incscasing discontent 
fostered by lack of oppor tuni ties to do the kind of vrork 
for which the new educadon bad fitted the middle 
classes. The higher posts were virtually dosed to lodians 
until nearly the end of the eeotuiy, and Jbr the lower 
ones there came to be ■ luperabundtnce of candidatca. 
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It wai inevitable that thoc alTected ibould'ftel that all 
wai not well in the itate t£ Iwlia and should look to 
Weston wap of justifying their discontent uilh con> 
ditioDs crated hy Western agendo. To the liutnted 
ileelii^; of doted doon may be added the slowly deepen- 
ing belief in the o^itatiaD of India by 

Brit^ which we have seen wu the natural result of 
cuRBit ideu and ptacdoa, ‘ibe hspontion d a cotton 
excite in 1894, at the behest cflnoc^rc, was to India 
the symbol of this process. Then there was the wide- 
spread personal irritation, fidi mainly by the growing 
Tnirtitle class, arising from radal diiciiminatioD and the 
slights inflicted by a nee^onsciout mincrity of Euro- 
peans on a proud and aeo^ve people. It is well to 
remember that whereas in rite cightonlh csituiy rlaim* 
of superiority toided to be based on the aigumeou of 
higher dvillatioa and greater knowledge, b the nine- 
eattuiy they tended to be basal on thiee of 
superior racial and inherent moral qualitia. What was 
the man of mton^ perquisite became the white man's 
burden. Distmetions on lucb a basis were &r more gall- 
ing to the victim beause dwy amigned not the lyttsn 
a man bdonged to but the man himieir. Finally, to all 
tbcK stimulasti may be added the love t£ power and 
udependence ioberenlin aH organised groups of human 
beingi. The Muslims had a long tradition of onpiie and 
the Hindus a still older tradition and deeper dente for 
non-interfe r ence. Hk Arab Albouni remarked m the 
eleventh century m (be Hii^u contempt for fbreigneia 
and his comment is tyjnul ef foreign coininentatois m 
general. The old Cum of iadepesxleDce was shown by 
tbe Mulmy to be hnpasiible; Ihoe remained the new 
ibrm of iodependence with Westeni ibims to be atedned 
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by Watm technique and an appeal to Western aigu* 
mena. So the writiD^ of Macaulay, Burke, and Mil: 
with their hymns to liberty aad piaiie of parliameatary 
democracy, i^iich woe preacribed as models of English 
prose, were ronembeRd and treasured ior thdr thou^it. 
The last triumph of the Wlug adiool of politics was over 
die new eim of mid-VictcRaD India, 

These con^eradoos help to e^lain why the growing 
self-conscifluinesi of the new India eventually (bund a 
political mode of er pr ea a on. But it was not its fim or 
only form of ecpression, asid it h wU tn note some of 
the other /brms which it asrumod. The earlicit ibrm ms 
the diicustioo group among the rmidency town intd> 
lectuals, of which Ram M^jmn Ro/i dlmiya Siila, v 
Sodety of the Soul, was the fint impaitant eaaaple. 
This was Mowed by club* all lands, cultural, sporting, 
and sodaL At the middle class grew, profeaiional aao- 
ciadorn grew with it. Bar asKiciatlons sprang up In every 
town of India, to be ecottei of discusdco and criticism, 
tbcmi in the fimh of loeal British offidilA and ipear> 
heads of weslenued pditiad thought. Whesever the 
went, and he west nearly everywhere, he toch 
his BengaU dub with hita. Medical aswdaiions, caste 
aandadcu (through cautious steps of social 
refoim could be undertaken), and Chamben of Com- 
merce appeared. Lato, socaal-ieibnn bodia, partly 
inijMred by and modelled i^cn miuiooary ledvides, 
lou^t to me Wotero (Menthropic metbods in the 
service oflodUn regenai'atio& Hie chief of these was the 
Servants of In^ Sodety (bunded is Poona la 1905 by 
the great Qohhale, and dm Poona Seva Sadan Society 
which is devoted to the uplift of Indian weasen. All these 
activities sought in their various ways to reconcile the 
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old and new by expresung Wettem kleu thAwgh Indian 
Tfiwlk or Indian ideas thrat^ waton fons. 

Tie political articulatiffik of dte new India was thuS 
the result of over fifty yean ol widespread cultuial de- 
velopment Like mtything dae in the new Indian lyn- 
tbesis, it was foraliadowed in political activities of 
Ram Melon Roy, and it wu preceded by more than one 
ialae start before it finally staned on a pemanent couik. 
As til in many othe direeiiou k was (he jmt stimuli 
of encoimgement and diitnai sdiicb finaOy launched 
the Indian National Gongrm in 16S5, and, of tbcK, 
dismal or indignadon was perhaps the more potent 
beatae it touch^ frelings of pride and scif-rtspen. The 
distrea was caused by die conooverey of ]BS4 over the 
Ilbert BQI, a measure which sought to make Europeans 
amenable 10 courts presided over by Indian judges. The 
Crrmed protern of rece<omdous Europcaos in Calcutta 
cut the seoiltive oew India to the quick and it seemed 
tbat, if the new ideas meant anything, tome otganiaed 
demoostradan was required. Encoungosait came fi«n 
liberel o{wkni in England, which made itself ftlt through 
iDadhabhai Naoiaji, the Bombay Parsec (who (or some 
Vtiii was a Liberal member of Parliament), through 
Lmd Ripon, in a lofty isd guarded way through the 
new Viceroy Lord Duilain, and through a small number 
of liboal^imiided Esglnbrnsi is India ibelf. The diief 
of there were A. 0 . Hume and SirWillBinWedderbuni, 
both Rtited ovil servants^ the latter of whom was 
twice Preudeni of Ckingrere. But though indignation 
was the spur to action, reflect and modeniion were the 
keynotes of the speeches. The delegates were as yet too 
by the glare of the British imperial sun to think 
afiuehathfflgaaaepacatiaE; gratitude Ibr past favoun 
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received >vu more nnngly Ml than daconteot at bene- 
fin denied. Hie tbeme-iODg >vai <£ new boriiom and of 
fteedom revealed, ratbs than of avenuei to liberty 
blocked. IVogiof wu to be aioi^ wattni lua within 
the enetiiig framework. Em in 1905 Gokhile could, 
in the finmdation deed of the Servtui cf India Society, 
accept Britiah rule m Infia it ucda ' the inscrutable 
dapeuadoB of Providence*. In 1885 it was not even 
inscrutable. 

Founded in thk modest and deivecatory way, tbe 
CkmgRa at first reproented coly a few individuals in 
the whole mas of the new India. But its ideas were 10 
clearly implidt in the whole attitude of the new India 
to the Wen that its progtes was retnaikably rapid. Tbe 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand lengthened is shadow 
over the whole of India and Indian hfe in shcty yean. 
The ptogi-es was on two {not^ the political and tbe 
piltunl rotitkally it deve^xd from a cuidoui de* 
oating society Into a aadooal sodety cm cme-paity and 
authcnitBiua Unei, and cnltunlly h inBuenced and 
embraced one by one ail the dinf cbecs of Hindu 
wdety and numopohaed all the chief means of social 
expression. To-day, broadly ^xaking, Congros is both 
the cultural and the pditkal vtdce of the new Hindu 
India. Tbe battla of o^iDcm arc fought out within its 
ranks, the stresses of interest aiewidiin rather than out- 
ude. Thus, back-to-tbe-vil!^ neo-Hinduom u per- 
unified by Gandhi, Western democracy and terularism 
in the penon of Nehru, the party boss and militant 
Hindu in the person id FUd, and the BtahmiDized 
Gladstonian liberal b die penon ^ Rajagoptlachari, 
are aH to “be tbund wjfiua'ils ranks. Only (be extreme 
orthodox who n^t the and the GommuDiio who 
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r^ect the Eait, remAio oat^Ci And they are rightly 
outride, becBtue they both tgect the lynthesB to which 
the new Indie hei given her eCegienee. « 

Id the polhicel growth of Congna we can trace itaga 
b the technique of ection, b outloch uldiikate aim. 

Theie again were induaced by developments which 
went 00 both witUn and without India. At fint the 
tasions of the Congroi were no more than the annual 
meetings et a laige-seale dehatiiig society, The accepted 
mode of procedure was feimal spcccha bllowed by 
iBohitions asking for detafled iinprovanenti and 
moderate refonra. Under moi like Gokhale it seemed 
to be headiog might lor the decotous haren cS a 
Victorian parliamentary system Promabouti^oStWben 
Lord CuRon’i Bsigal I^ititit» stured angry feelings 
public agitation was undsaken by Congrea. Public 
KLcetiiigs and prew campaigia were wganiicd, and 
demaodi became more Rrident and fa^reaching. The 
tjylcy-Mbt o refcems of 1909 brought about a short 
hooeynuoH* between ttirGSasra led by Gokhale and 
the Govenuucnt of Lad Ibidinge. But the first World 
War bemided a change. The sticiies created by that 
war renewed tension whidi the Congress naturally et- 
plotted Gontrol passed to be alrasiit Tllak and then 
to lus greater succesor Gaodhi both widened 

the appeal of Cosgiai by appealing to the peasant 
masses as well as the nuddle cIimi and cnanged iti 
tactio by introdudng revobtionan' methods. He won 
the Hindu masses by assuming the attributes of a Hindu 
amt—poverty, ucetidsm, and devotion— and he kept 
hold of the mtellectuals by talking and acting like a 
wotcm-tiained lawyer. Hii porition m the lynthau 
nay be described as rigfat-caitre. Us comlHnatlQn of 
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Wotem and Hindu duraneoistia enabled both con* 
Ktvitm and ndkal, Hindu and bulling 

vssteineci, to kc in him a tale guide to freedom on 
Watem liaei and to aodeniaattoD inthout lacrifice of 
ancient ideals, Hit lervlcea wen therefore of incalculable 
value; hii work traiufonned Congroi from a Weetem 
political body into a natkieal culniral one, embracing 
elemenn from both East and Wot And this he 
did in spite of an exp re smd oppoaition to Westen 
* materialism ' and :b ea p reas k m in modem induUfy. He 
mulcted the min-ownen udtOe advocating hand ipis- 
ning, upheld the dignity of Hinduism while attacking 
the outcute systetn, and populaiiatd Western oventioni 
like the radio and modent hygicsic while condsnuing 
Western science. It was an octiaatdinary tacdcal tear 
di He btroduoed and made cfTective the clian> 
tcristically Westen weapoo of tevoluiiceuuy acdon and 
he gave t^ aedoo a dtiracteristicaUy Indian fona. Hiii 
was the pnnciple of dlmfl or non^olOKe (influenced, 
^ is tiue, by Tolstoy^ ideas) which was egqneascd 
m the system of nen^violent nnve&operation with, or 
later, non-riolait civil disobedioice to govenunent. In 
succcuhre campaigu he perfected the leduiique and 
increased its ibree by mnldplying the number of its 
practidonoi, n that whOe eadi eflbrt ended formally 
in failure, the Congress always emerged stronger than 
before. By 1943 Cangtms could direateo the eaistence of 
the Govemoieiit at the bei^ ofa war and when backed 
by more than a million troops. 

Along with a development (f laclio went a widening 
ol' am and scope. Atfirii the w was a modest hope cf 
a share in the direction of government and the process 
of l^islatioa Hie first WotU V/ar, when die British 
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Empte wBi vut ^ cffiburaaKo, and evca when it finally 
emerged victocioui wai dearly m longer the invincible 
leviathan it had fonnaly a:ppeaitd to bcj bnu^t aboit 
8 radical change. He aim mi now lelf-govemnient 
witimi the Empite, proestly adapted (o the new con- 
cqiticiii of Dominioa Statia, and thii continued in 
esxnce until the leoond Wodd War, in qate of die 
fonnal adaption ef independence u the profeued political 
olyective in igeg. 

Duiisg the thiitiei fiwh^f profbund change overtook 
the Congnu !<■</<««. Hitherto they had thought in termi 
of A ywi an iiranorahle Bcitidi gwenunoiL 

3 ut now, cipecially after the great 1935 Act had begun 
to work and revealed die extent 10 which the Britiih 


grip wu weakening, the leaden* thougfas began to tun 
to what WBI to come after the Briikh. Concauen politia 
were transmuted by ahnoit iiMatlble digteea into power 
politka. By the late thirtia dre Cooirw was thbking, 
not moely of getting rid of the British, but of centroUing 
the India whkh would be hfl (0 them. Here the Muilimi 


came in, and hencdorwaid Congror wu fighting 00 two 
ironb. Evoy move wu dictated by the wisb not only to 
Qtpd the British, but to rucoeed tbon in the »le control 
of the country. We shall return to the Muslims a Iltde 
later and here be cont ent widi noting the beginning of 
the politieal proces which led straight to the eventual 
Indian partition. 

We may now trace the atoiiion cf Ccogras influence 
over the various deparuceso of the national life. As the 
HltidU'Britiih ryothaii led inevitahly, u it developed, 
to poBtlcal coDsdouanea and 10 to a political national 
movement, so the politlcai Gongreti,\u it developed, 
absorbed mlfain itself or took aucceauvely under ib 
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wing, the nrious IGsdu. groups within the country 
lod the varicw cuhutal ictnitia which hsd jnailced the 
atun&l Rvivil. CongrcB may be aid to have com- 
pleted its conlioliiC the sew middle clasKS in the age of 
Gokbale' and Tilah. Oac^ and hii watem lolian 
lieutenant, Villabhbbai fud, ectended their influence 
to the peaaana by the po&kal device of no-rent anl 
nMax campaigm and by the Hindu device cfaieeticum 
and remindadon. Ihe new capitalst daitca, themiehrca 
of coune watem-educated, woe won by upporl for 
their interestt in the mme d economic nationaliim- So 
the atraordioaiy tpeoocle was sea of wealthy mill- 
owners, whose mooey was the pcoduct of Walcro 
machinery and Westero Sedmigoe based on ^Vatao 
science, themselva wearing home-ipim cloth in honour 
of Qaivdhi and luhscrituag heavily to pTopagsoda 
avowedly directed against their whole industry. Mot were 
the new iodustiul classes neglected. Oon^asiaa er 
Gongias eympathizen wac active in this Grid also, 
though a good deal <S their thunder was stoicn by the 
more rathca] and thoron^-going CramnuaMi. Not 
eva reverence for GsndEn and the cult of soul-force 


could altogether bridge the golf between the unlimited 
pioflti of the miD-owner and tk onliiiiited wage demands 
of the Commuiust agitator. ^ 

A harder task con&mtcd the Congress in die Stata, 
and succoi in this field would perhaps put the seal on the 
reality of the Hindu-Britab (or European] lyntheris aa 
the worldng creed of modem India. For Icng the States 
seemed impervious to the ditrminp of cither demociats 
or hadonalists, and Congieu wavered between the back- 
water theory, acquiocence, and threats of complete 


abi^doEL In the last twenty-five yean, hovnver, a 
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maAed change hai emne nwr the mental abaosphcre 
of the Stato. Hie atdtude <f Uunt cooserratam gave 
place itowly aAer [857 to a princely ehticn of the lyn; 
theait, vrfikh may be docribed as enlightened deapothm 
tempend by Waten tdeah. The bat princes were 
euli^tened de^tou k the aghteenth-centory maimo, 
the wont idlen in the PariiiKt mode or palace mooiten 
in the Renaaaooe ityl& Snee 1900 the Gongetsi icitni- 
ment in the Sata has been tbe Stat^ Peoples Con- 
fereice; there has been a steady and perceptibly quicken- 
ing defcloptnent from the idea of progress from above 
to the idea d ptagttm in pannenh^ from enUghtened 
despotism to constitutional mutatthy. The last of the 
elasia to be touched politically or cuhunlly was the old 
landed upper elaisei Ftt tong they held akof from 
modeni edueatioo and jNiUie life, but they are now 
moving in (he oppoote dtrection to (hat c/ the middle 
cUm. The middle clau ptoeteded fixm Wotem educa- 
tion to Watem political i^ and demsoids fie powerJ 
The upper clasKi now see die mao of powa opening In! 
all comai and are seeking weMem education to fit them- 
selva for It. And u Gongiea ii the chief avenue to power 
even when it fulminata against landlordi, an bcnaiing 
number of the oM familis are attaching tbemdvo (0 it 
The same procoi hat been proceeding in tbe cultural 
and soda! manifatatioos of tie lynthais. Fvay cultural 
activity, such as ocganiaticins d pamten or writen, 
tended to develop CongitB lympathio, and Congres 
in its hint tended to bring aO lud actiritia mtbJn its 
infhienco. Two eaunpla mutt lufEee to Dluitrate the 
ptocos. The womenb movement was obviously impired 
by Watem ideals. It has hcco takes up by Hindus tbem- 
lelvn and justified on Hindu grounds, Its organuation 
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was at itnt non-pol'tical, but nw the All-India Women's 
Gonfeieiiee, wbetber or not it it ioimally affiliated to tbe 
QongRa, Is b pctctke die wonra’i side of tbe mon- 
ment For it, in iceent Tean, ihe poliikal question was 
more impoitut than inythiiig dx. A similar develop- 
ment has taken place in tbe matter of the Untouchables. 
Tbe crq^nal wi pula* to ndse them eame from Western 
missionary snurees. Hiiuhn acceptesl the demand and 
Justified it on Hindu grounds. Sodeda were ibrmed 
and work cnminaced. Hicn came Mr. Gandhi with his 
Karija novanent and the whofe socialAiplill mcmnent, 
an erpressioB of Watem humaaitarunism and egali- 
tarian prindpUs, was baptized as it were into Hinduism 
and confinnod into the Cor^tas ibid. Congress is not the 
only social agency, but it is certainly the chief, and it is 
now UKptsd that Congrea and so the new India standi 
for lodal betterment 

It b DOW dme to rettin to the Musliias. Whae do 
they stand b tbe devdopoest of the new syntbeui? If 
tbe ibi^obg aigunat is comet the Muibcs should 
have developed their own systbaii on perallel but da- 
dnet lina. This is, in bet ^diat his happened, though 
more recently and loi cooqiietdy thin b the case of the 
Hindus. It should always be remembered that the bulk 
of Muslim Inffia, in the and North-Wat eame 
under Sritiih bflueoee at kwt a gensration later (and 
often much more) than die rat cf India. In general 
Muslim pngrea towards an Angjo-Iilamic lynthesii has 
lagged a good generadon bdund that of the Anglo 
Hindu, both because the sartug-pobt was later, and 
also because the progrea of eduaiMo was leu rapid 
There were two otha fsemn retarding the process. 
Muslims preferred Britfab to Hindu or Sikh rule, and 
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thsdbre were slower to ccut Against it; Aey felt the 
weight of the Westem etianenge lea Iteenly because they 
possessed more of the Western outlook iq their ow^ 
tradition. But while these coo^mtions ntade than later 
off the maih at the auOc^ tbqr tended to hasten the 
piDcss whoi it wu ffindu ink which thRalened and 
the iiiitaiion of Weskm nk wu withdrawn. 

The Anglo-Islamic syntbew wu worked out by Sir 
Sytd Ahnad Khan in the seventies and eightia of the 
last century, and w« prep^ted ihimigh Aliguh from 
1675 onwards, dulhwuonly fitsn igsi that large-scale 
education wu developed in die Punjab. If Hiodus and 
Muslims both tried to wosit out a synth^ii between 
their respective cultures and (he challaigiog Ideu of the 
West, it followed tfut, the two cultun being radically 
diSaect in the tint pUoe, the rtailting chonicai 
compounds must be diSosnt also. Hih is b &ct what 
happened. The lint concrete sign of divergence wu the 
Syed*! idiuil to jedn the National Caress on its 
5 aundatlon in 1885. The seat wu the ibimation of the 
Muslim League m tgoyb tc^ense to the Hindu agitation 
for the partition of Bengal. Tbe third wu the icutence 
on commuiul or separate eketorato in the Morley- 
Minto refbnni of 1909. What wu thought id be a 
eonceaon to foolish though btelligibk fats b 190$ 
becamearegtetiabkcoacemkio toprgudicem igipand 
an aooepted constitutional praidple in 1935. From the 
time of the formation of the Muslim League the vitality 
of Muslim sepantiini wu ii dheet propoitiQD to the 
militancy of Hmdum. The throt to Ihrlsey in the first 
World Wu brought Hinduism and Islam into temporary 
alliaoee m the post-war yean; the be^Dningi of serious 
self-government saw them draw apart m 
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suspicion j Ml pttmadEl atnuumy m 1 9S7 and a Googm 
drive to absorb the Leagtie uw the League revivified 
and united under the oQO'tkne nationalist Jinn^u From 
£u its^ to the fbtmai desaand for Pakistan was but a 
logical itq> which the Congrea did no iwre than hasten. 
Jianah was lut really ioooaiiiteiK,* he only realized 
that Indian was a cnhunl unit separate from 
Hloduism, that the Aagki*Iilaimc syntheaii was thereTore 
distinct from the Hlndu-fiotish lynthtaii, and that each 
must in eoosequeoce seek a sgmrate political as well as 
cultural upruiiofl. 

fiy logiol process, step by step, both Hinduism and 
Islam built up a system of life and thought which en- 
deavoured to absorb western ideals without abandoning 
their own. The Wen eicpreadng itself chancleristically 
in political fbnni, these new tppmdmatioai to the West 
necessarily din so too. At diqr wete different in origin, 
they varied in their ttamfiMination and eapreased thw- 
idvei in separate (hough pordy similar polidcairnm It 
is only vriien the cultunl ^ffereoce has been a^remed 
poIidcaDy that each side csui cease to onphasiK the 
diffczeaces rather than the likenoses, and that a seoie 
of common intsot tan begb to build a bridge across 
the gulf which logical nccaitty has created 
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India itaodi at a parting of the vrayi. The political flux 
of ti>e pieunt ii obvioiu, but the whole aigumot tha 
book bat been dirated to abowing that It ii not b 
politici alone that lodk baa entered the miley rf d^ 
ciaion, but m the Ibijd aod moie fundaincntal field of 
culture, Far more Tital tbia the itruQle for Indiao 
guvemineiit ia the battle for India’a anil, or rather we 
ahould aj twb aoida, for just aa theic are now two 
gtnenuneob ao there are eotably two aeuk Hie argu- 
ment haa lought to ahowthat the real aignificuLce of the 
dgfatEcith and nmeteeotlL cennuia b Indian develop- 
ment ii IKK to be found b be coming oflcnignen fitxn 
omsai and their eatahHbmeet ai the ruling power, 
W b the oitiy of Waten ideai and prioc^ along 
ivrfth tbe Bricbb azxl their baUcnge to the whole of 
lodoD flb and thought Hk political atruggle leading 
to the eelipie of Indian bdepetdence was as nothbg 
OHnpared to tbe spiritual struggle, on which deeded 
the survival, tianifonaation, or edipm of Hbduinn and 
Indian Islam. British power wasBiaere outward piw^y, 
but the ideu which tbe Briish brought with them, or, as 
may mace accurately perhaps be laid, let locae m the 
country, let going a fament b tbe minds of indium 
themselves, where contrary ideas warring against each 
other generated bcalcuUbb brea. Would there be 
cocc^rehenuon and abawptlon, amalgamation bto a 
til 0 SOT 
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'Dcw compouDd, or disn^ntieD by stags or m a ringle 
mi^ty explosion? The (N<^ 3 lan nsnaina, but it is now 
ipntble to trace cotaidenbie progress towards its loh- 
tioD. India hu ooosideted and tned a miraber of posnble 
answers, &am complete acceptance of the West to 
cmaplete r^don. Ii has lotad a aidutioo (rdened to 
in previous chapters as dte Hindu-Biitiih and Anglo- 
Islamic synthoa) which hia so far seoned to mtiaiy 
the Tn^im craving to tecdve ideas fiom the WeM with- 
out Dreaklng the fhain of continuity with the past 
Hum lysthesa have been woriwl out under the pres- 
sore ofWeitmi cridekD and BBumption of superiority, 
as well as of the nditiraal Hindu-Minlim livaliiea. 
The deure to achieve a soluikin wu ihirpened by the 
spectacle of Western strength and worldly wisdom. Not 
10 nuefa the oppressorb wrong as the proud ran'i 
contumely whetted the appetite for change end animi- 
ladon. If only India could be even with the West she 
would sacrifice oudi and borrow mudh. 

The question for the future foerefore remain, WiH the 
new iptbew, width has saved ip well in the yearn cf 
cultunl struggle as an ahcniative to the coaAplele 
obliteradon of the old nr eaeduBOD iioQi the daogeroui' 
delights cS the modem wesunuied world, pron as 
effective in the coming yon cd independmee and &ee 
efaoce? Is it, in fact, a genuine lynthcMi, a tecmdliadoii 
of dhrergeot ideal by cf some' <»««■ indiyang 
ptindple, or is it atcrely a|]tQ(dt-potcli of coiuiadictoiy 
ideas selected by the insdnet of lelf-reipect and bdd 
togdha by Western prewoe? Ii the lynthods a true 
in»«o cS kleu or merely in ad iee la^aosltion? 
Have India and PaUstan found a synduai or only a 
coo^itomae? 
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It 19 not enough to reply ts thii question (bat the new 
outlook has itood the tst of n emtutyS ittuggle and 
development Maoy movetaenti have prospered lo lonff 
ai they were in oppositioA, lo long u the motive cf 
hatred of something elm operated toore strongly than 
the coDvinion of their vrartL The hour of 

success ■ the testing time all movements, and the 
death knell of many, TV ■>**«>? which inspira have 

then to stand on their om maits and an judged for 
their inner consistency. Tins, the ftyliib huitao moro' 
rnent began to diuntegiate from the moacnl of ita 
political tiiumph; while in our own day the thing 
hu happened to Lliertliiiii, brnh political and ttcirioiiiic. 
The development in tiidr fbO majoty of the papal 
claims was separated by bnt a brirf qsan of time frtan 
the aptivity of the pops in France, end it vns at the 
moment that the wu made safe for demoowy 
that the palpable dedine of ISierty began. The Indiu 
lyotbesis catmo^ thei^ ne taken ^ its fue value merely 
because it thrived on eppemtion; it » jacccasaxy to a- 
amiue it more thoroughly to me if it is a tree itaodJog 
by Its own sOength or a creeper dinging to the deuyiog , 
iniuk of auother whidi tuot ultimately be involved in 
S COQlfflOO TUlQi 

Hus aumnatian must be separate in the case of both 
Hindus and MuiHnu, ibr tim adjusanent of each to the 
West has been neceustily diSeient. TUong first the 
Hindu case, the enn^tka reveals certam paradoxes 
in the relations of the two culluio. Modem Hindus 
have adopted the Watos idea of equality, and used 
deir awfeptesrr of /r «r <kv s/pfoeat iar peSiicti 
equality with the West and lor a social equality among 
themselves. The whole democratic daim pcstulatea a 
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belief in the equality ef mn, if not in Us gifts and 
pDwets, then in his agnificana and place b the coq* 
piunity. Not equal ablity but equal judgemoit and 
value are the axiooia democracy, But this principle 
meeb vnth a numbef d* larianca in the Hindu body 
sodal and ceaieeptual. ThoeaRnotcnly lucb inecjuali- 
ties b fact 11 that of landkid and tenant, peasant and 
prince, induatrial raagnale and betory worker. Ibeie 
are the deep cleaving and last clinging eusttsu of caste 
d which only a few of the outs tnpp»gs ham n &r 
beat thrown aride, To open a tonple hoe and there 
doa not make untouehaUca touchable; to ealJ thoe 
people the Sons of Gcid doa not give acces to wells; to 
eat with other cstci on ccauton or eva b dkttgaid 
the itrictest inatiuge reatrktiQDS withm came does not 
seriously shake the whole mighty ediftce of status ty 
jirth, of discrimbation and hereditary inequality. 
Behind cute ccnties (be Sndu attitude to women. It ii 
true that the Hindu should rqard his mother as a god- 
den, and all mimed wosus u mntben; it is also true 
that a tfife should regard her hinband u her god, A 
Hindu wnmao hu a poeUion b her home b relatkm to 
her cluldioi and junior wtmen, but she hu no politico 
b relatioo to her.huibud cr society at luge. As Fbto 
lawj and the Greefa diaarvered by ^erienc^ equality 
cannot flouriih for loog 3 * ir is confined to one half of 
society. Either it must eatend its sway or die Icse the 
grip it already holds. Bddnd these social reuitanea 
come the idea wbeh otbbally gave than otpresuon, 
thekleBi ofbnw and transmigmtiesL Cute is theout- 
ward and visible ezprosba of the pbettomsion of 
tranimigTatioa and rebcanialun, which b m itself 
made neceBary by the doctrine of bnmt, the bexorahle 
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law of motal consequeoccs. lluit b tum i> Wed with 
the whole theory of exubnee and td Ihe relation of the 
individual to the univene and reality. The concept of 
equality ia ai distuitung to duxe idea* u the idea of 
evolution wu b the ninetcmth anloxy to t belief b a 
ipofitaseoui and definitive eeatbn, and to the identi* 
Scation of ecniiig moral ctmcqniciM with ihe order of 
the univene. Oneor other of ihcxKta of ideal, it would 
aeeot, nuil pn way; the Hindu muit go further and 
cease to be a Hmdu ct draw back and return hii 
Wcatemkiini 

Along with equality goa die V.'atem idea of the in* 
dividW For the Wot the individual ii a fixed entity 
living a tingle (once for all) life; endcnvcd with righti and 
ciddled with obltgatioof. T%oii^ no longer regarded as 
a leparate atom whirling b die univerM cf 
limited CO ntben, though Snlced by mitbcv Interot, 
and duty to his Celkivn <0 that be ii not wholly bimielf 
by IubkI^ but only b ooj)aDCtwii with the nciety to 
which be belongi, the individial ii Ihe Biabipring of 
Wetmn poHdcal and social and religious tradition. 
Poionality is supreme, it is dx needs of personalida 
which give rise to rights and duties, and the worth cf 
each posonality which is cemril to both Chiistbo and 
denociatle tn^iiom. TUs conception is obviouily 
influential b oontonporary lixiia, but conbain ihiiply 
with Hindu ideas on the nl^L In Europe, personality 
is something to be devekfMd; b India, something to be 
shed. It is not only the Buddhist who sew (be purpoR of 
life as the extinedoo of pewaalky b Nirvana (whether 
this i^gb>°Q*^ion b the All or dwolution bto nothiiyr 
does cot alter the iact of (be crtinc tits of the individual) : 
Hinduism also leela to mope from the chab of rebirth 
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•ad to find sa^vatum in abniption in tbe 0n^ for the«t 
Hindu, in truth, h ii indeed a chain, lor it ii a mcccsiioo 
oflivo, eachunnalitt ofer uitii indnidualandieir* 
comcioui and separate. For ^ Wa^ iniUviduBlity is a 
good to be cultivated; lor the Hindu, it ii an evil to be 
disupated. Nor doo the contrast cease here. Hindu 
thought, in oonsonanee with its altitude to (he indmdual, 
u lodal in its aspect. Ibc individual ii significant only 
■1 a of a group— iamily, nuniage unit, and 

caitn He only oisis fca (hear good and is unheutatingly 
sacrificed fiir their survivaL The individual is not even 
udkoUy vAihin these groups, for he has a before 
and alia in past and future Uvea. He is lilie a lime- 
icebog; fivocztha of him is lubmogcd b past and 
future. Here igib it ii diScult to see how the Waiem 
conception of penonality can be My accepted witiuMt 
abandoung a fjodaoentA’ Htndu coDceptaan. 

A tlurd contrast ii to he found b the nqiectiT: Hindu 
and Watero attitudes to the luteiHl univsie. The 
Wert ii world-accepting; fiv foe usivene is real and 
significant. Hindu thought is wuld-renounci^; for i^ 
the ubvou Is a dream and an iUiwon, foe (port of 
tbe gods. Full aoceptanoe of Weetern ideas of material 
pngreai and concentrat ion upon bdiatiial develpp- 
ment, with its implied aceqbuct of foe Watem 
jdestific outlook, accoidi ill with foe doctrine cf 
ma/tt. Can one land of vievr incRase b the same set 
of nundi vridiout the other kbd of view decreasing? 
The whole Watem scientific outlook, partieulBrly b 
its extreme (cet, as some would say, its fogical) form 
cf sdentific'detenaimam, which accepts nrshbe as 
real tdikh camot be oberved, measuicd, and confinned 
by e^erfbent— aeam irrKoodlable with the whob 
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s[Hrit of Hindu tboughL Tbe one dement in commoa ii 
raucpn, but wbereu in the «»e ate it bai developed m- 
midj, toHwd) the usdentudia^ of l-inf , in the other 
it hu developed outwankj towdt the apprebeadoD 
ofeitetial nature. 

When we turn to the fidd «f Mudiin thou^t vre find 
a Mmewhat diflerent {Me&m Difieroit dementa are 
ound in diffsoit prapocdont; or, rather, the iMpe 
Weitem conccptioni are in contact with dilTerent 
Jilamie pteeeoeepdoai. The Woten cutcept of equality 
find] a M inltm echo in the cquah'tjr of all belkven 
bdoce God and their fdlovydup upon earth. All bow 
before Hia in equal hiimilitjr and aO iiutd tc^ther 
in the eongcegation of the Mthliil. one otcepikm ii 
that of woBKn, whoK poaition in theorf, ai In pment 
practice, would seem to he m&iior. Eva the pontadon 
of pnpdtir is levetely limited by the doetrioas of use 
and aodal obligation. Ibe indifidua], as in the West, 
is a sepanu entity, with one Hils hoe and now and 
with a aingk raponslnlity to God and lodety. His goal 
it poaonal salvation, and tbongh he may have dudes 
to ledety, and be oegasaed h groups, be nanaiu the 
fundamental uut of Mudin dsougbt. He ii ital and the 
vrork of the Oeatot, wheae handiwork also ii the unh 
verse. Islamic thought, like diat of the Wot, ii wotlc- 
accepting, and therdbre the Mudim can be as interested 
as the Weitenier in mateiial developmat without any 
Inns eonflict of ideas, like the Watemer, the Mualim 
looks outwards nther than inwards, and he b thselbre 
more open than the Hindu to the sdendfic attitude to 
life, mdi ib onphass upoo the reality of nature or the 
externil world. He has eves affiliadom widi modem 
determinim, for the Muslim doelriiie of Idsmet or fate 
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betti a Cunily Itlfww to iu C!hziitBn counterpait of 
predeadnation. Onl/ in ita aozptanct of reason as the 
guide of life has lihm wiverai, but ben h may be said 
that the higer and older (ndition, inherited through 
the Anbi from the great Gitdt tbinhos, is on its side. 
While, therefore, little future can be ibteaeefl for icholastie 
Muslim thought whieh of Iikm a religion of 
authority based on a diwiefy and vobally inspired book 
literally interpreted, there Kcms much has reason than 
in the ease of Hinduism vdqr Indian Islam should iu>t 
adapt itself to Western modea (t thought. It would seem 
that Islam on adapt itietf more earily to the Wat as 
has happmed in Turkey, or that tf disintegration must 
come it will take ratha tie form of shedding one tkm 
for another than of a compkn tranalbrreatkn. 

What then doa the fumie bold m store for the great 
Hindu eulniref Doubts hate been expmed above as 
to the validity of the Kindu-Britiih synthew coacaived 
by Ram Mo^ Roy and now faced with the luptcne 
tat of success and autoomiiy tf thought and actioa If 
those doubts are well band, Hinduira is uot anerging 
&am its pnod of trial and oocdict, but Just entering upon 
its most acute phase. It may pipceed with Watan- 
laiion in thought and action; it may atablish itself u 
a great modern matetially-nUBded power; but it will 
be at the price of a complet e break with the past, at 
the price cf ceamg to be Hiodu at siL The penalty of 
worldly luccew may betheend of HinduiiiiL Cr it may 
throw oR die evil thing, and redre within itself to a lifo 
of ahstnetion and phUoophic detachmait from worldly 
illusion. Hinduism may mve ilisoid at the cat ofj^ldly 
success. The price of spiritsml purity may be caatcrial 
impotence. Perhaps a ceetory will be needed to decide 
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tbe Blue. But thii caa « letft be auened. The modem 
Hindu in hii ptoent mood will not wfllingly or con- 
icknuly accept either lohition. There remains the possi- 
bility that m hii dilanma he will borrow fiom Britiah 
practice in other litisaticss and attoopt to muddle 
through. The inner of die coning yean will be 
aoul-eeanag, the seme of iruMntiQn and unecitainty 
acute, but it is at least pcwUe that the combination of 
qiirttual distress, inteUeetual travail, and ectonil in- 
fluence may produce in come cf time a new dvLiia- 
tion altogether, related to hodi HinduiBn and the Wot 
but diiierent from either. V Hinduiam cannot hope tc 
be the heir of all the ages, ihe may in tbe coune of time 
btttuBtf the ISiothtf 
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QtiU MOlBw, 161 
Chnjtiuity^4, 76, 89, 8h 
JO, 160, «66,i?4,t8it»?5. 

184, 19^ li6i Qfaratm 

conrauaitkA 31, jS, 

GrciBkflA0iLj 8) 

Qiraii^ i»-i4, ig, 31, 9*~& 

CIm, RoLrt, lOi.Tiy, 115 
OMnukadou (nr " 
Tnvd «d TVaupo*^ 
9 «r-«i 8 ai' 95 - 8 i 41. H‘"*i 
15*-* * 73 . ' 8 < 

C^fiDUfiilQ tftJ 
• uifludtee, i6a loo, 104 

CongRiUMOilViya, 84 

Oongren, jo, us, ip, < 9 ». 
109416; peG6m ptniii 
of, soo, Mi-ji cuttvii 
growth oC am i<' 8 ~ 4 < 
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ConMlhi, Charley Uentutfi 

><$. U9i <34 

Culture cubiinl piol>‘ 
IniA i3-5> 9» 99. i74< 
176, igs-4, 198, aoi, ia4i 
107,908, 909-10,911 
Asm of K^ateo, Mao' 
quiA iSS, tot 

DalbouMA Matqiiai ijS. 

*80, ig5;UiouK 
«i8sLts9 
CinShUKth, 106, 109 
Deyaaandi, Svui&i, 184-5 
Dccod (South 'adia), 14, aj, 
94.37-8, ib 6 
Delhi. ICS I 9 i»ft 
toe, 103, 109, 114, 168; 
Sultiaat^ loj, 108-7 i 
Pedaa) Cottrc at, 131; 
Golcedbynilwith Midna, 

Oeiotio, 181 

DAane (duW). 70, 71-3, 75 
DociriDe of Ltpae, the, 181^1 
Doanoioo StatUA coocepiiou 
«t, 90 S 

DrtvidiBii kodi and laO* 

guigeAtbe, 4 o, 45 - 6 . 54 '® 

9^ 4*. 51. 5*. 55. 

Du^ i&oider, 161A i66| 
l 92 

IKifoio, Z/ord, in 
Dutch ia lodiA thes 119, 114 

£att India Gompoiiy, tbA 
ii9i 117. 191, (23, (95. 
. JjB, 147-8^ (51. <53. 
157. 179 

Gcononno, tnditMoal In- 
; fiiaiA 404, 141-^454-51 
oRliuiyBeea^ 1414 147- 

56 



EdueatioB, iS9~7, 173, 17), 
>8i> >53-41 3071 pre> 
valence n 'utility' in, 1^ 
Elphinton^ Mountibiat^ 
133, 151, i6c^ 195 
Evu^ieih, the, 158^ ifio 
Gwin^ Dr., 166 

Fai^ 107 

35> 4‘i >*& >47> 
■53i >fi»-7i i ^iBBU Cam* 
rninian of tm, 169 
Fbeal Auunomy, 135 
Folk inavemMB, 94, 93-7 
Fnneh in lo^ io{^ 
ii5->^ »7 

Gimi, Vueo da, 91, iti 
Gandki, Mahatma, 44, 5(^ 

904,306 

Gaa^ cim, 39, 361 94, 9^ 

I4l>t 

Geagraptilal India, 97-4; 
leofiaphial faemr 4 In- 
tanul uaiCr and eoMwny, 

Cisbea, Mwaid, 76 
Gladiione, W. £., >93 
GoUmie, Goim] Kriabna, 
igS, too, 901, 304 
Condvrani, 30-1 
Gefenunent sf lodii Act 


1 Road, 39, 153 
Grant, Cbaiio, i6a 
Gneece mid Cmk 
64, loi, 171, 169, 9l( 
CrienoR, Sir G. Al, 4a 
Gujarat and the Qujacaci^ 
30. 50. 4«. 50. 53. 80, toe, 
149, 144, 168; laoguago 

dfe** . 

Gup&EBOire, 102, 103 
Gurk^ ua, 137 


XX 937 

Guru Kanak, SUdt cult o( 
108 

Gwallcr, Bate oC 136 

Haappa, 91, < 

Haidujtt, lit \ 

Harc^ David, 16s 
/ftryw (Sm of God], 09, 
fi^3oS,eia 

Hau^i, Wantn, 195, 163 
HawloM, Sh John, 146 
Halil) (m alio I^blie Halth 
mi Medial au^ca}, 90, 
87, lyi-a 

*Hilh*,ihcii4.9o,9i,93,56 
HSsalaya^ 98, 3i-«, 36 
HiiidDi and Hindiuim, 94*^ 
39. 48. 53. 57-75. iwif 
> 4 . IS9, 179, t 8 i, rSa, 
ie^ 165-6. i67-(k 
911-15, 916-17; Hindu 
%», 101, 1671 Hindi 

a.'sstfai&id 

9. 76-7. 79.86- 
91, 100, 108, 907-8, BIO 
Hautao, region »t, 
Hinduiani Inogueg^ 44, 

tTMult hOt {MiD}, 
4 >59 

Hune, A. O.. 199 
Huoe, Davi4 i8e 

99, 109 

Hydcrwed, Bo, 115, 117, 
i38;Niiaiii0, 178, iBi 

Idohny, 49, 83, 8B, 89-9% 
159, lik 187 
ilbai Mil, Ib^ log 
Independcoct, 16/ 19& >99- 

90^ 903, 910 

IniSa wje, 148, 15& 160 
lodien laadUM otSeicne^ 
167 
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Indian Penal Cod^ th^ tyk 
IfidUn isponie to cbe Wcx: 
military, 177-0; Macdoo* 
ary, lyO-Oa; aoceptaaee, 
onhodn^ *0^i. 
t Sit Js» Indian lyntliau 
Indian lyntbeiii with tha 
Wes^ pCMibiSty 
174: attempt} at, iSa-dti 
fpMTth'ni; ida-aoO; rum 
of, aio-if i vaMtyoC atc^ 
niS-ty; Hindu-Brithf^ 
aoa, ao4-Oi M6,>ati-ii 
910-17; At^'ltbcnic, 
aoO-0, atj^io 
Indorq State of, 138 
Indra (ibe rota 96 
Ifldui (tver (jM.alB Kim). 
JO; 16, 14a: flllOit^ 9a, 

IcJutf^ development (a* 
elf* aadir Induitriei], at, 
98, 14a, tji-8, 914; fin- 
aneiaLbdiid«ar«. 154 
Jedotra and traM: ma 
and wel, as, jt, 194, 19$: 
eotion, as, 51, 114, 147. 
13I7 154. J33. Wi •“«« 
tefini^, 99, 144, t^; 
sFnnuiD) si j 

144, 74;; «n leedA I44; 
laitpetre, 144,' 147; ntt. 
t44| aOoa, 144, ta;; 
auilin, 144 i luxiiiy traoea 
<43; shiiwaildi!^ 143: 
wheat, 154; jutt, 155; 
coal* >3<> >9S- ^ ah* 
Flantad^ 

In^ticida 161 . 
Inbeiituce, lyitemi 94, 
56, 60, 85-6, 167 
InuRM TVunt ^dei, ibofr 
tion of, iji, 160 / 

^InvaDOiu, 40, 80, 94-7, 
101-3, J“4 


Iqba^ Sr Mohnnuntd, 4 S -7 
fn^tson (iH alse Canaiijv 
, 3 ». 49 . '33.170-1 
Uan, 7 &- 91 , to 5 , lOo, igo, 
oiS/HindD cnovenitim U; 
Oi— 9 ; (bteign influettce on, 
04-3. Su siih Mutlioa 


>7. die, 5<^ 


Jal race, the, 47, 49, 103 
Jmnal^ Mahoi^ Ali, 174, 
ao8 

Jofot Smily, loititution of 
the, 65-7 

Jonci, Sit Wiliam, 16a, 193 
Jumna tivet (m abs Hiven), 
*9. yt. 36. 37, fiS. I4» 

Kabit, 6^ 106 
XaH, the goddcaa, 7s, 161 

KaMama- JM 

KannadigM, the, 54, 531 
UnguAfe of, 4$ 

Kam^, >9 

JTenaa (detUlne of eoniw 
(piencs), 70-9, 07, 219-13 
Kaihmlr, 88-9, 36^ 41, 79, 
tot * 

Kl)in,'SirSred Aluad, 1B6, 
189-91, <07 

XhrherPMB. e& 47, lei 
lCi]>li^ Rvdvaid, 193^ 
Kiimt.(bte), doeoioe 
>’ 913-16 

Konin, d>^ 70> 83, 169 
}(riifas2, Si. >85 
Kumar<Nind, tag 

'abounng clam, 43, 6a 
lAnd * remna anemoieiit 
and ooOec^ J84, 133, 
•97, 13«. tj4-!S.-J43-4. 
>49. > 89 ; laniDiitTatua, 
197.' IS» >39.' 179 



tHOIS 


Lgiiguaga of India, 44-6, 85, 
iQ4i inocaied ue « . 


inocaK 
Wtfiih, i6)-s 


Uglitn, lej-s 

»AnfmM tr%* , 

tioe, istkjs, tJ9, i67-«; I 
Law GonaraLoai, 130. Sa I 
db» Hindu law auMuilim | 
law 

Lucknow, 79 I 

-Maeaulav.Lord, isj-^ 159, ' 
161, 193, 198; MiBBtt 

Mackay, ^ohn, 91 ' 

Mackomc, 131, 160 

Uadrai, 37, ISS 1 

Mahmud of Ghaam, 94, 104 
Valabtf, 31, }6, 144 
Malayali^ di^ 54, 39^; 

lan|ua(e at, 48 
Malc^ Sitjoho, 111 1^ 
Minihai and Matauta 
•ttMl, 81, 109, US, 


AofloManthi wan, 119, 
110 

Matriaga Rgulitiona 8^ 83, 
89, 3ia; noBcuhioage, 85: 
rcmBniice, 69, ij, 167: 

diTocc^ 03 ; polygai^r, 98^ 

■ ICO. aia Wnowi 
Maidiall, Sit John, 99 
Martyo, Henry, iGo 
Malfaura, tu^ace cf ibc 
god Knihoa, jj, 51, 104 
liuuryao Enm, (he, loi-a 
(illuann), yoi 73-5, 9% 

Mecca, pilgrim traffic to, 30 
MnUcaf larvicca ab 
H^lr^niPubaclbalth), 
171-t 

Menhant cUa, 43, 6a, 63, 79 


Mttcall^ Charier; Lord IS3, 
i«-a, 150-1, 153, 160 
Middle claiia, ig, 31, 179-4, 
rSi, rg6-8, 304 
Mffiuiry clai^ ^ 6a 
Mill, jaewa, 148, 15Q, i6a > 
kfflkjobnStuiirt, 148, 159-60 
Mir Kaiim, 1^ 
hb^buli and the Moghul 
Eepire, 35, 36, SS> 60. 
107-ia, tit IIS, H01 
tag, ISO, 146, 147,179 
Mohunmad, 78; 8% 8^ 

86 

Mchannnad bin It*™, 104 
Mohammad oTwhor, 104 
Mdiaiomad -^«t' ^the 


I Afabka (freadom), 74, 97 
' McDgolia and the Mmgali, 
07^ 40, 105, 106, 107 
Mauford reform^ the, >65 
Mctplahi, Mu*lia,56 
M«ley>Minio rdvmr, the, 
MI, t07 
MukarjiiiU 
MUler, Max, 195 
Munm Sir Tboma^ tag, 
1*5-6. 148. *95 
Mulfaiu, 48, 51-e, 53^ 76-91, 
95> >59. iBi, ai^i6; 
crigini (( 61V1 1 Miiifini 
damDe,B3:MuiioD moral- 
ity, 89, 84-8; MuiGm 
law, S3, 84-4 167; Mdal 
life 87-6; raalioni with 
Onifrak aoa^; Mu^ 
lea^ 907^. Su aln 

Iiliai, 

136^, iSo-a, 197 
Myrnte, 41, 55, 138 

Nadir Sbih, 109 
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S30 

NuMji, DwUtibhai, 199 
Nirttdi riTcr, 37 
Nazir, Ahmad, (6i 
N^ni, Paodit Jununa^ 
17A aoo 
Ne^'dta ,67 
NiiTana,ai3 

Kon-vialeDC^docttUKffi. Sti 
AUm 

Nanh lBi£a, h-i}, sb, agk 
33 

North^ns Frontis awntir. 

men, 47 i > 37 i laaguagc d, 

. 

Oriiia, 37, S 3 i 

rk.wn^ ^ UnUK^nUe* 

Pakiiiaa,SJi 7 ft 9 «. 

Pali lulg^laBe, tM, 4^ >m> 

, ’ 00-1 

Ptoioat, n6, itS 
hawi^ 73-4,88. 

Paiu 50-1 

PanitioB, 18, 48, Ui . 
Fatal, Saidir VaUabhoha^ 

5 <i,i 74 ,aoo,so 4 
FaihBni,47 - ^ 

Fonanaat Settlematj W 

46-7, 10*. i«s, 1*1. 
Findani (pluadmn), (be,8i, 
"9 

FUntationi: Ka, ag, ^ >S 5 t 
ofiM , 39 , i »; raDbov 
ijji tobacco, 144, 155 
battle of, too 
Police, 187-6 , 139 
PoStiCA 17-i^ 9 ’i 'M* 

5, tgg, «S, »« 


PolyihciiiD, 89 
Poona. 54< >96 
Pepukdtm, 21-2, 7B-9. » 7 , 
13s, 150 

^StugucK in lodiA the, 
108 , 109 , III , 118,114 
Powftr, i9-». 47 
ftaMlt (lo^ lawri;i 45 
PTmah M Juki (Kam Mobu 
ftof), 187 
?tM,ihc>i 67 . iSaSiaoi 
ptinca and Frunly StaMA 

t8Lti6 , ti8 , ii9 - ao , iS7 - 9 , 

177^ 179^ 161, 804-5 
Pn^KAI.104 
Ftovujcial auioDomy, grant 


ine oC 8c8 
Muclui 


...Ml- nealth (w ai« Health 
Ad Medical ttivlm}. 80-1, 

Pw^ and the PiiojihiA 
the, 93 . 4 ^ 77 . 7ft »-7. 
fift 9 ft 96. >»ft >»V 
!|7,i68.»7tto«^o^ 
i|; tomdot, bB, 96 

(udiMcn), 8^7 

Qyeeo Vietorift a» Eaipfes 
of ia6; pnoama' 
tim of >95 

Kadid tn>«A SW®-’ 47-56 
Kail«tm. Sn CoDUDuaica' 
tSopA Tw»p^ Trawl 
]la]'KOt»!uh^ C. !t, 900 
RAjputaoa and the R^put 
dhn la, a8, 8% 37, ^ii 
49-W lOS-ft,?*’ "9^ 

,^ij8i!UjpoldialectA45 

Ram Mohan Roy, 8^ t6(, 
1B4, 186, 187-9. i9»-ft 
198. 1??. *J6 

Rama, 68 , w t 

lUttkruhnti 1B5-6 

(fflDoXlL of laitlAg}, 64 
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Rim iB> 

Rinjit Sngh, iii, 178 
ReudeBU, lyitcm 138 
Rice ud me-potnog aceu, 

30 

Rig-Vcdii thCi g6 
R&n, Gcwge rraderid; lit 
Uirw^ 193, igg 
JKiiu ()*sa)i gi 
Rivs^ loe HU lignifieiitee 
of^ ia lodian life, 33 
Roiidi. Sti CSdnunuoicA^Mit 
Tnuport, ITivel | 

Rm, ^ iWiai, tOk tog^ 

the, 40, n 

Roy. b At Rm Me!m Rojr 
Row Adiik Society, iGi 
Ruaii, laa-t, itf 

Sietednca of life, prindple 
«f. >4. ao. S9. 64 . % 
l» 

StMim CbnniiiioQ, (he, iS 6 
Sinito^. 09,31 
Suikrit, 44-e, 96, lot, los 
16^171, i&t, isj 
Stli, 66, 170, 187; aboGtloa 
>60, 10) 

Scottiih Churcba CoUcK 
tfiS 

Self>|ov«ramoit, {94-3, ng, 
007-8 

Seu [bereditanrdocton), ^ 

63 

Secuapote, 166 
ServanB of Indii Soa'e^, 
the, 1^ soo 

Seva Sadan Sodcty, the, 198 
Shib, Alu^ 109^10 
Shah, Jehao, log, 170 
jMil, 84 
SboK, SIrjoha, 1^ (60 
SbntUi (Kcoovemos mov^ 
ment), 183 


, $ihhi ud SIkfain), 47, 48-1^ 
38, i3t i Kkb wan, lyg 
: ^nd led Ihe Sindhii, aS, 09, 
9a.4‘><49>79>93>94.i04> 
iM5lanm«af,45 
$ta (*Ae ideal womaa’), 6B 
^ die gcid, 31, 43, 83, 90, 

I 98.87 

I Sinji (Maratha leader), 109 
. 51a«^, aboUden of, 161 
SImob^ Sit Williata Heuy, 

I iji, i6t, iBa-9 
5ntl^ Ad^ 

SoublDdia. M^ectan 
Spkei and the ipco>tndo, 
3 i,s 6> iio-io. 114. 143 
Siaiea. Su mdi? Fiince* 
SitBa ^pka Omfetence, 
the, 905 

Sewiy Sir Auiel, 99 
5ua Canal, the, 134 
9aiu (Idutllm myitkt), 86, 
106 

SaUtut Batr^ the, 49, <71 
5uat, portoCso, $0, >45 
Sutlej liver (m ili Riven), 

lUiow, 40^ 83; touc^ 64; 
**i 6^-^ 8^ 90J aiBie, 
65- 90 

Tagore, Rdwidraiiadi, 16, 5> 
T% Mibah tb^ 43, id; 
TmMw, iht, 31 
familiafli ud the Timiliu 
lunar; 45> 54-5 
TanifBoanh ibi; 133 
Tata,J. N., 31; Sm of) 31, 
•55 

Tivenia.JeanBbptiitc, tie 
Tank, If), IDI, 103 
Tarlcc.M^oui, 161 
Tdun langUBK, the, 45 
Thagt, nippieaiM oC, i6i 
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IlidBii, 73, too 

TUu, iS6, loi, su 
Timur (Tametiuc), di, 34, 
io$-7 

SulBn, 117 
Todirklil, Rut, 137 
Trade, genea^ 31^ 31, sft 
Bs, 93, no, 111, ii4-<S, 
140, 141, 144, 14^ ist-3, 
i5S-4;impart,i4S-«,«54; 


>*POrt,i44-ii«,JM5»s 
(nett, 145, 147. Su 


I «ia 


TTaoiauffratloD ofioiil^ da> 
trilled, 71, 37, 3I3-I3 
tViaipoR {«( tht Cm- 
fflunietdeat tW TuTd|, 
36, 141-3, 1^ >4^ lA 
147. iJMi t®. W «w 
Trtvuefite, ji, 41, 60 
Travel (mi aw Cemauaiw* 
tiouetdTnupoA), 14-1$, 

TrmlyA Sir Qitrlca 




and TurUih ia> 
Alienee, 134-5 >'*‘5' 


Udney, 163 
UniwidiaMei, 43, fe, 64, 
A9-70, 8(, 83, 10% wt, 
3o6,8ifl. Sm tin ntri/aif 
UtnciiuJi, 96-7, 108, 184, 
187 

Urdu language, tlie, 44, 46 
Uiha (the daws), 36 
Unliuriau, Ak, 148, m 
i59-6t». »74»'^ 


Vakuld. 103 
7 «im (colour, cane), 70 
Kub, 184-5 
raiaw (masuKrua), 5a 
VfjaTina^, Empire oC 114 
tea 

yyiaje wnTiwiiiniiit^, tga-C, 

143^; recetd^per, 133, 
>43 

the ged. 37, IDO 
^^eekuanda, 16^ 
Viagapotam, port oC 55 

Wahabi omveinent, ihe^ 1B6, 
190 

Wedderbufl], Sir MUiao^ (33 
Watem iidMiut; ti-is, 
lfr-17, 35-8, 153, iBA, iSt, 
'?«-t >74. >76-86. 188, 
18m 13a, 193-4, 206, 

aA 213-17 
WUcMi, potinw al, 6B, 69, 
167; Widow RoDarriaR 
Ao 185R 187. Sn <w 
Marriage reguadau and 
. Srfv 

WOeribree, miiianAsS, 160 
Weoiai, appcimice and 
dres of, 16, .67; wcial 
jJ^QodboD edi 3^’ 64, 66| 
•T-W 85-7, 199-9, 205-6, 

312, SI5 ' 

Wood, & Cbarlei, 165 
Worid Coogren of Ilefirioi)i, 
die^iaS 

Worid War, fuit, aoi, 302-3, 
ao7:eeGQnd, 203 

Taaan (Gieefc (yitem of 
medicise), 9 ^ 171 

ZekauUii), Mauivi, 165 
ZifMiur, dffOvit ^ V 




